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XIV 
MURIEL: THE EARLIEST ENGLISH POETESS 


ONE of her writings now exists; if any existed, it would be in 
Latin, and perhaps little better than the earliest poem in English, 
that of the earliest English poet. 

In 1113 nine canons of Laon in northeast France traveled through 
southern England, raising money to restore their church through miracles 
wrought by their relics of Mary, and casually giving us the earliest in- 
formation as to the vogue of the Arthur-tradition after the Norman con- 
quest. At the great nunnery of Wilton in Wilts they were shown the grave 
of the Venerable Bede (containing a relic perhaps, hardly the body); 
“prope quem sepulta est inclyta versificatrix, quae proprio nomine vo- 
cata est Murier.’’ Defuncta adhuc loquitur. A feverish patient who had 
been hoping for a cure from Bede was warned in a dream by “‘Murier 
illa versificatrix” to betake himself to the mother of the Lord, who was 
descending among them.! From all this we can draw several inferences. 
She enjoyed for whatever reason high fame at Wilton; not only the 
canon’s manner of speaking, but her grave near Bede’s, seemingly with 
her name on it, shows this. They believed also that her repute as a poetess 
was great and wide. The surprising word versificatrix, probably on her 
tomb, may show unwillingness for some reason or other to call her poeta 
or vates; probably also that she excelled especially in the technique of 
verse, as her correspondents did. Her strange name was unfamiliar to 
the canons, but is little corrupted if at all’: by proprio nomine they tell us 
that Murier is her proper name and not a distortion of mulier. 

Now this is by no means her only appearance. A poem in metrical 


1 Herman of Laon’s De Miraculis, Patrol. Lat., cLv1, 983. It contains the slightly altered 
report by the canons. 

2M. Faral, Légende Arthurienne, 1, 233, and a careful reading, show that the Patrology 
text is none too good, as usual. 
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distichs is addressed to Muriel* by Baldricus or Baudri de Bourgeuil 
(1046-1130), born near Orléans, a fertile poet, historian of the first 
crusade, in 1089 abbot of Bourgeuil in Anjou, in 1107 archbishop of Do! 
in Brittany.‘ There is some reason to believe the poem written before 
1095, perhaps long before. Young, pretty, noble, and rich, Muriel is un- 
married and seriously devoted to holy virginity, though not expressly 
said to be a nun; her talents have given her high repute, and when wit- 
nessed prove greater yet, especially in conversation and reciting poetry. 
This is sometimes her own, of high merit, and Baldricus asks for a con- 
fidential exchange of poems. It is impossible to believe that Murier and 
Muriel are not the same person; that about the same time and in the 
same general rank and in partly Norman regions, there were two 
superior women with this rare name, devoted to virginity, and probably 
nuns, with a reputation as poetesses. 

To a nun Muriel is also addressed a poem in rimed hexameters by one 
of the eleventh and twelfth century monk-poets named Serlo—Versus 
Serlonis Parisiacensis ad Muriel sanctimonialem® This soror insignis 
asks a poem of him, which he hesitates to send for fear of the derision of 
the poetic community where she lives, especially of one poet who is de- 
voted to her. She is a virgin, never married, and in a nunnery, which he 
warns her not to forsake (p. 234), indicating perhaps that she was stil! 
a novice; she will never think matrons happy when she has heard from 
him of their hardships.’ On these he dilates with distorted and amusing 
detail. Never was a sermon of sour-grapes preached with more unction. 
His most curious warning (p. 237) is that a patrician married woman 
cannot be both genteel and virtuous; if she does not take a lover she is 
thought inexperienced, rude, and crude. Here is an early recognition, a 
century before Andreas Capellanus, of upper-class mariages de con- 
venance as commonly leading to romantic amours; a practise later formal- 
ized and still more romanticized in the so-called system of courtly love— 


3 Euvres Poétiques de Baudri de Bourgeuil, ed. P. Abrahams (Paris, 1926), pp. 256-257. 
4M. Manitius, Gesch. d. lat. Lit. d. M. A., m1, 883-884. 
5 Dicta sonant hominem, vox muliebris erat. 
Verborum positura decens, seriesque modesta, 
Te jam praeclaris vatibus inseruit. (10—2) 
Interea nobis nos mutua carmina mandent, 
Duxque comesque suus sit taciturna fides. 
Tu secretorum sis conscia prima meorum, 
Sim quoque secreti conscius ipse tui. (25-8) 

§ Anglo-Latin Satirical Poets, ed. Th. Wright, Rolls Ser. (1872), 11, 233-240; Manitius, 
m1, 869. Other references are in note 18 below, especially Neues Archiv, xxm1, 707,711,720, 
727-728, 736-737. 

7 P. 234 bottom: cf. 240 middle. 
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not as solemn and formal as some moderns have thought it. In contrast 
with what she has escaped he depicts the tranquillity of the nun, though 
not her spiritual ecstasies. Muriel is clearly rich and aristocratic,’ pos- 
sibly a trifle worldly and sentimental, and has left her native land, for 
which he cautions her once more not to abandon her nunnery.® Here again 
we have a virgin-nun Muriel, apparently of wealthy patrician origin, 
interested in poetry and this time at a convent far from her home, as 
Wilton presumably would be. She must be the same. Even allowing for 
the habitual heightening and stiffening of verse flattery, one seems to 
perceive in both poems the same lifelike, even typical, personality. 
Serlo says nothing of her own verse. Dare one hint that possibly after 
all it was not done well, but they were surprised that it was done at all? 

The rare name Muriel is Norman. Several nuns named Murieldis, 
Murielis, Muriel, had died at the nunnery of the Trinity in Caen, at 
Evreux and elsewhere, seemingly before 1113.1 Whether the name comes 
by some devious route from the Greek and Latin Mup&, MupadnXis, 
ubpov, murrha, etc., or is connected somehow with the not rare name 
Morel, Morellus, or is a nickname for some other tame, it is hard to 
doubt that Murier is the same, scribally distorted, or with the common 
dialectal or individual exchange of / and r, or itself a nickname (“mul- 
berry-tree”). The modern vogue in England of Muriel as an aristocratic 
woman’s name may be due to tradition in some family, or to borrowing 
from its revival in some romantic novel, which (together with religion) 
have been the chief sources of Christian names. 

Outside these nunneries the name has been found at this time only 
very seldom, but also in Norman regions. An eleventh-century Norman 
knight Tancredus, from near Coutances, later father of Robert Guiscard, 
Tancred, and Count Roger of Sicily, had for his first wife, of noble birth, 
a Moriella, which may be the same name. About 1130-31 a Murielis is 
found in Leicestershire, and a Muriel in Suffolk." What is more inter- 

8 Checking his homely account of the care of babies, he proceeds (p. 237): 

Forsan ‘mendicas hoc pacto vivere’ dicas; 
Tantum non illas quae tractant oppida, villas. 
® Cum patriae gentes neglexeris atque parentes, 
Cura vel parva si dulcia respicis arva, 
Natales terras ubi prorsus respuis erras, (etc., p. 240). 

1° Rouleaux des Morts, ed. L. Delisle, Soc. de |’ Hist. de Fr. (1866), pp. 182, 214, 268, 285. 
These rolls contain lists of the dead in various religious houses, and were sent from one to 
another for exchange of prayers. They also contain pious verses, a few from the twelfth 
eentury by women (not bad, pp. 187, 243), and by children (pathetically misspelled, 303, 
338). 

- Malaterra, Historia Sicula, in Recueil des Historiens des Gaules, x1, ed. L. 
Delisle (Paris, 1876), 138-139 (written about 1098); Pipe-Roll for 31 Henry I, ed. J. 
Hunter (1833), pp. 89,96. De Muriell, Muriellis, etc., appear a few times (Book of Fees, 
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esting, writing not far from 1160, Wace speaks of William I before the 
battle of Hastings as summoning Yon al Chapel: 


Qui a feme aueit Muriel, 
Seror le duc de par sa mere, 
E Herluin aueit a pere. 


ie This lady, daughter of William’s mother, Herleva or Arletta, after she 
had married Herlouin of Conteville, is heard of elsewhere, but nowhere 
a else named. She was born probably somewhere between 1035 or so and 
| 1065, earlier rather than later within this period.“ She has been accepted 
ee without question as Serlo’s Muriel.“ Tempting as it is to fancy the 
earliest known poetess of England as William the Conqueror’s sister, the 
identification must be abandoned. It is true that, with the uncertain 

+ dates of Serlo’s and Baldricus’ poems, her age does not positively forbid. 
| It is also true that like other religious houses Wilton is said to have been 
heavily endowed by William I and his successors;"* as also that probably 
































i2 this poet Serlo was closely associated for years with Muriel’s brother 
} Odo, bishop of Bayeux.’* These facts would seem very harmonious with 
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William’s sister at Wilton, and flattered by Odo’s poet. But they are not 
compelling. It is quite impossible that the Muriel of the poems had 
entered a nunnery as a widow; and unlikely that, having entered some 








sae London, 1920; Calendar of Anc. Deeds, London, 1890-) as a surname in the thirteenth 
ha and later centuries, but may be of a different origin. 

12 Roman de Rou, ed. H. Andresen (Heilbronn, 1877-79), m, 269, ll. 6025 ff.—He knows 
not if they had a child, but he never heard of any. The implication that she was married 
: by 1066 is unreliable in so late a writer. But his statement of her name is probably reliable. 

BY 18 Dict. Nat. Biogr. and its references, s.vv. Odo of Bayeux, Robert of Mortain, William I; 
é E. Dupont, Recherches . . . sur les compagnons de Guill. (Saint-Servan, n.d.), 1,73.—Her 
mother and father were married by 1035 or earlier; her mother in 1065 would have been 
Ak fifty at least and probably older; her two brothers of the whole blood were young men by 
: 1050. Herlouin, probus miles though mediocrium opum (W. Jum., W. Malm.), encouraged 
by his stepson William, after 1050 founded the monastery of Grétain (Eure) at the mouth 
of the Seine; he seems to have become a monk there, and there he and his wife Herleva 
were buried (Robert of Torigny, in Recueil, x1v, 386, x11, 322, note; Gallia Christiana, x1, 
a 842-843). In the Rouleaux he apparently is prayed for in one of about 1113, and he and 
te Herleva in one of about 1122 (pp. 207-208, 289). But this throws no light on when their 
daughter was born. 

“4 By Dom J. J. Brial, Notices et Extraits des MSS, x1 (Paris, 1827), ii, 166, and Hist. litt. de 
la Fr., xv (1869), iii; T. D. Hardy, Descr. Catal., Rolls Ser. (1862-71), m, 93-94; H. Béh- 
mer, Neues Archiv f. deutsche Gesch.-kunde, xxu1, 720.—She was confused with William’s 
sister of the whole blood, Adelaide, or her daughter, by Brial and Hardy, and the Recueil 
des Hist. des Gaules, x (1877), 587. 

4% Dugdale, Monast. 1 (London, 1819), 316. 

6 Bohmer, loc. cit., pp. 726-727. 

17 Misunderstanding a passage on p. 234, cited above, and one on pp. 233-234, even 
Manitius (p. 871) as well as earlier writers says she had taken the veil as a widow. 
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foreign house as a maiden, she had left it and married, and afterwards 
been buried in a foreign house. She might have returned as an older 
woman to die in the convent she had entered as a girl-novice, but after 
all there is nothing really to connect the poetess with William’s half- 
sister except the name, which is not unprecedented. 

Bearing the not unusual name Serlo are several monk-poets of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, whose works have proved hard to dis- 
entangle. The poem to Muriel is now generally attributed to him of 
Bayeux (from perhaps 1050 to between 1113 and 1122), and can hardly 
be by Serlo of Wilton.'* The latter is mentioned as “Magister Serlo a 
Wiltunia, abbas Elemosine,’”’ by Walter Map; he seems to have been 
born somewhere about 1110, and passed his life in France. It is certainly 
odd that, finding Murier-Muriel dying at Wilton and addressed by a 
monk-poet Serlo, we find a monk-poet Serlo born in Wilton not far from 
the time of her death. We may guess, if we choose, that she, a close friend 
of another Serlo, had something to do with his naming. At all events we 
have learned not a little about her. This charming and patrician lady, 
innocently flattered by ecclesiastics and confidentially corresponding 
with them, perhaps a trifle sentimental, a trifle worldly, certainly promi- 
nent socially, living in a remote provincial community eager for poetry, 
admired as a poetess herself—an eleventh-century ‘Matchless Orinda”’ 
(shall we say?)—she does not need a mother’s romantic history, or 
kings as brother and nephews, to make her interesting. She illustrates 
what was going on in England among those sophisticated people who 
wrote in Latin at a time half-way from AElfric to Lawman. 

J. S. P. TatLock 


University of California 


18 J. J. Brial, in Notices et Extraits des MSS., x1 (Paris, 1827), ii, 165-177; the same in 
Hist. Lit., xv, i-xvi; Hardy, op. cit. 1, 11; Neues Archiv. f. deutsche Gesch-kunde, xxi (1897), 
703-738; Dict. Nat. Biogr.; Gréber, Grundriss d. rom. Philol., 11 (Strasbourg, 1902), 345, 
353-354, etc.; Manitius, m1, 869 ff., etc.; Rouleaux des Morts (cited above) mentions a 
monk Serlo (p. 217). Cf. Paul Meyer, Archives des Missions scientifiques (1868), u Sér., v, 
143 ff. 
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REFERENCES TO THE LAW IN PIERS THE PLOWMAN 


T IS well known that whoever wrote Piers the Plowman’ felt bitterly 

against the administration of the law in his day and never tired of 
railing against lawyers, but what has not been pointed out is that the 
references to the law which occur in the three texts of this poem revea| 
a significant increase in legal knowledge from the A-text to the later 
texts. Throughout the three texts William scorns the attendants of the 
courts as a class and arraigns the legal system for its cruelty, its in- 
justice, and its gross favoritism towards the rich. Meed and False use as 
horses for their trip to Westminster a sheriff and a juryman; jurors, 
sumners, sheriffs, pleaders of the court of arches, over which the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury presided, all run about Meed when she arrives at 
Westminster; and William warns judges and others to consider what they 
do, for the Day of Doom will find them out.? But William is perhaps 

_most severe when he declares of the sergeants of the law:* 


Pow mihtest beter meten pe myst . on Maluerne hulles, 
Pen geten a Mom of heore moub . til moneye weore schewed. 


This attack on the law is as marked as William’s dislike of the friars. In 
fact, in the B and C-texts he tells the friars to go to school to learn logic 
and law, believing, I suppose, that these are the only two studies which 
will teach them to be as bad as they want to be.* 

In addition to berating thus the lawyers and the legal system of his 

day, William over and over again refers to some of the contemporary 
laws and makes frequent use of legal diction. His knowledge of English 
law in the fourteenth century was such, indeed, that Skeat includes 
training in the law in his hypothetical biography of William, stating:* 
we may fairly suppose him to have been conversant with the writing out of legal 
documents, and to have eked out his subsistance by the small sums received for 
doing so. 
Though a sharp criticism of the law runs through all texts of Piers The 
Plowman, one can observe an increase in the legal knowledge which 
William displays in the B and C texts over that which he showed in the 
A-text (hereafter to be called “‘A,” “B,” and “C”’). 


1 All references to Piers the Plowman are to the texts of the poem edited by the Rev W. 
W. Skeat for the Early English Text Society and published by the Society as numbers 
XXVIII, XXXVI, LIV, LXvii, and LxxxI of its original series. 

2 A, vim, 171-181; B, vir, 184-194; C, x, 335-345. 

* A, Prol., 88-89; B, Prol., 214-215; C, 1, 163-164. 


‘ B, xx, 271-272; C, xxm, 273-274. ‘ E.E.TSS., txvm, xxx. 
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In “A” William uses about thirteen legal words, but they are such as 
every intelligent man from the country might use in that day when legal 
knowledge was more widespread than at present. He refers to sisors and 
jurymen; he speaks of lovedays, the days on which the manorial courts 
were held and on which the poor people were cheated by the rich. These 
days had a very bad reputation among the poor.’ He mentions huck- 
stering, which was the illicit retailing of ale from door to door; and he is 
constantly alluding to the consistory, the most common of all the courts 
of England in the fourteenth century. It was the ecclesiastical court be- 
fore which all the petty crimes were brought, and, to quote Holdsworth’s 
History of English Law, it dealt with such ordinary cases as “adultery, 
procuration, incontinency, incest, defamation, sorcery, witchcraft, mis- 
behaviour in church, neglect to attend church, swearing, profaning the 
Sabbath, blasphemy, drunkenness, haunting taverns, heretical opinions, 
profaning the church, usury, ploughing up the church path.’”? There are 
in “A” a number of words referring to other every-day matters con- 
cerning the law, but not of enough significance to comment on here.® 

In addition to using legal words, the writer mentions not fewer than 
six contemporary laws; but they are not of a character which requires a 
very unusual knowledge of the law. One reference is merely a passing 
allusion to the persons who “grouch”’ against the Statutes of Laborers;* 
another speaks of punishing fraudulent practices on the pillory;'® and a 
third touches on the law which forbade any one to leave England ex- 
cept by way of Dover." Ali of these were matters of common knowledge, 
and the rest of the laws mentioned in “A’’ were also laws of which 
everyone might be expected to know familiarly in a general way.” 

Beyond these references one finds few matters worth pausing over in 


6 See Skeat’s Notes. E.E.T.S., txvn, 67. 

7 Holdsworth, W. S., A History of English Law, 3d ed. (London, 1922), 1, 619. 

8 Below is a list of these words with references to their occurrence in all three texts. 
Neither in this note nor in those which follow have I attempted to give more than one 
instance from each text of the occurrence of a word. The thirteen words are: canonistres 
A, vimt, 135; B, vi, 149; C, x, 303; consistory A, m1, 32; B, m1, 31; C, rv, 34; fief A, 11, 39; 
B, xv, 319; C, xvm, 56; forestall A, tv, 43; B, rv, 56; C, v, 59; huckstering A, v, 141; B, v, 
227; C, vit, 233; loveday A, m1, 154; B, mm, 157; C, rv, 196; meynpernour A, rv, 99; B, rv, 112; 
C, v, 107; meynprise A, tv, 75; B, tv, 88; C, v, 84; provisor A, 1, 148; B, II, 170; C, m1, 186; 
regratory A, m1, 74; B, m1, 83; C, rv, 82; sisors A, 1, 46; B, m, 58; C, m1, 59; sumners A, n, 
46; B, m1, 58; C, m1, 59; year’s-gift A, x1, 34; B, x, 47. 

* A, vir, 300-303; B, v1, 317-319; C, rx, 340-341. 

10 A, m1, 67-72; B, mm, 76-81; C, rv, 77 ff. 1 A, rv, 114; B, rv, 131; C, v, 128. 

2 The other three laws alluded to which I have noted are: men were forbidden to send 
money out of England, A, rv, 111-116; B, rv, 128-133; C, v, 125-130; liars were punished 
on the pillory, A, 1, 180-181; B, m, 202-203; C, m1, 215-216; statutes were enacted against 
Robert’s men, A, Prol., 44; B, Prol., 44; C, 1, 45. 
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“A.” It is true that “A’’ enumerates sisors, sumners, and sheriffs, as 
officers of the consistory court; and also comments on the sergeants of 
the law in their “houues of selk”’ and robes of striped cloth trimmed with 
e fur,4 which is an exact observation of what the sergeants wore. But 
aa these remarks are not surprising for any one who had ever been inside a 

4 court-room, because they are the things which would have struck a lay- 
man about the great sergeants, who were the foremost order of men of 
law in England in the fourteenth century. 

In “‘B,” however, we find a considerable gain in the use of legal knowl- 
edge. The legal vocabulary leaps to at least forty-five words, which is an 
increase of some thirty-three over the number of words appearing in 
**A.’"16 Moreover, the words become more specialized and professional 
than in ‘‘A.” We find William now speaks of challenging a deed; of 
amercements, which were fines arbitrarily imposed rather than ordinary 
ones; of cheusaunce, the system whereby the laws against usury were 
evaded. This was an illegal agreement for gain before a bargain was 
made. In “‘B”’ we find Accidia saying:!” 


. .. in canoun ne in the decretals . I can nou3te rede a lyne. 





Here William was making a careful distinction between ecclesiastical 
law authorities; for we read in one law-dictionary :'® 


aya As the decrees set out the origin of the canon law, and the rights, dignities and 
" decrees of ecclesiastical persons with their manner of election, ordination, &c., 
so the decretals contain the law to be used in the ecclesiastical courts. 





It is questionable whether a man unversed in the law could have dis- 


‘ tinguished between “‘canoun”’ and ‘“‘decretals” as William did in this 
4 13 A, mi, 129 ff; B, m1, 133 ff; C, rv, 171 ff. 
9 ie 4 A, Prol., 84-89; B, Prol., 210-215; C, 1, 159-164; and A, m1, 276-277; B, m1, 293-296; 
e C, tv, 451-454. 
a % Manly, J. M., Some New Light on Chaucer (New York, 1926), chapter v. 
Be 6 The following is a list of the words which appear in ‘‘B” and not in “‘A’’: amercement 
Hy B, 1, 160; C, 1, 159; amortised B, xv, 315; C, xvi, 54; appeal B, xvi, 302; C, xx, 284; 
ee arerage B, xtv, 107; C, xv1, 288; bedelles B, 11, 59; C, m1, 60; brokerages B, 11, 87; C, m1, 92; 
ie brokours B, 11, 59; C, 111, 60; chalenge B, Prol., 93; C, 1, 91; chancery B, Prol., 93; C, 1, 91; 
a chapter B, 111, 318; C, 1v, 476; cheuysaunce B, xx, 16; C, xxim1, 16; commissary B, xv, 234; 


Ae C, xv, 361; common court B, 111, 318; C, 1v, 476; decretals B, v, 428; escheat B, rv, 175; 
ci C, v, 169; exchange B, v, 249; exchequer B, Prol., 93; C, 1, 91; executors B, xv, 128; C, 
xvul, 277; Foluyes laws B, xrx, 241; C, xx, 247; forgoers B, 1, 60; C, m1, 61; king’s court 
B, m1, 318; C, 1v, 476; letters patent B, xvi, 10; C, xx, 12; panel (a jury) B, m1, 315; C, 
Iv, 473; procuratour B, xx, 253; C, xxi, 258; purveyer B, x1x, 255; C, xx, 260; strays B, 
Prol., 94; C, 11, 92; tellen B, Prol., 92; C, 1, 90; usury B, V, 240; C, vit, 239; vocates of the 
arches B, 11, 60; C, m1, 61; waifs B, Prol., 94; C, 1, 92; wardmotes B, Prol., 94; C, 1, 92; 
wards B, Prol., 94; C, 1, 92. 17 B, v, 428. 

18 Tomlins, Sir Thomas Edlyne, The Law-Dictionary, First American from the fourth 
English edition (Phila., 1836), 1, 284. 
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place. Again, it does not seem probable that a layman would refer, as 
William does in “C,”’ to the supersedeas, which was originally a ‘“‘writ 
directed to an officer commanding him to desist from enforcing the 
execution of another writ which he was about to execute or which might 
come in his hands.’’!® 

The references to contempcrary laws, moreover, become more techni- 
cal in “B”’ than in “‘A.”’ In “B”’ we find that civilians were not allowed 
to carry weapons,” a very commonplace bit of information; but we dis- 
cover also that no churl may make a charter or sell his goods without 
permission of his lord.”* We are told, further, that a charter is challenge- 
able before a chief justice if it contains false Latin or is interlined or if 
part is skipped.” These last points are surely the knowledge of a man 
who has had some experience with the law, and, as Skeat suggests, prob- 
ably of one who had written charters in his time.” 

Comparing “‘B’”’ with “C”’ there is no particular change to be seen. 
“C” has half a dozen more legal words than “B,” and includes all but 
two (decretales and exchange) of the words which are in “‘B”’ and “‘A.’”*4 
William seems to have become somewhat further informed in the law; 
at least, he notices several more laws in ‘‘C”’ than he referred to in “B.”’ 
But the gain does not seem very important.” 

Now having examined ‘“‘A”’ and ““B”’ and “C”’ separately, let us turn 
to a consideration of the two latter texts together. In “B” and “C”’ 
William cites definite laws of his time in somewhat the same way that a 
lawyer cites them to prove a point. For instance, after relating that it is 
necessary for one to know the ecclesiastical way to salvation, William 
states the analogous point that a man may be saved from the gallows 
by his ability to read the “‘neckpiece” from the Psalms.% This was a 
privilege whereby one who could read was saved from execution because 

* Mack, William, Cyclopedia of Law and Procedure (New York, 1911), 37 Cyc. 597. 

2 B, m1, 303-306; C, rv, 461-464. % B, x1, 122-123; C, xm, 61-62. 

® x1, 296-299; C, xiv, 117-120. 

* Three other laws are mentioned in“ B” which I have not discovered in“‘ A”: a man who 
was once a thief was ever more in danger B, x11, 206-207; C, xv, 146-147; a felon could not 
be hanged more than once if he did not die the first time B, xvmt, 377-378; C, xx1, 424- 
425; men could not be paid in the army unless they were on the register B, xx, 256-259; 
C, xx, 257-261. 

™* The following words appear in “C” but not in “A” and “B”: decretistre C, xvi, 85; 
sokne C, rit, 111; supersedeas C, m1, 187; tallying C, tv, 372; tollen C, x1v, 51. 

% The laws referred to in “C” which I did not notice in “A” and “B” are the following: 
measures of quantity were sealed by law C, rv, 88-89; mayors of cities or towns could make 
men free C, rv, 108; goods of a felon who was hanged were at the disposal of the king C, 
x1, 239-241; merchants had to pay toll C, xrv, 50-51. There seem to have been laws per- 
mitting messengers to travel across country instead of having to go around C, xrv, 40-44; 
and laws putting wasters and idlers in the stocks and for beating them C, rx, 163. 

* B, xi, 186-191; C, xv, 127-131. 
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it was thought he might be of some use to the state, but it was not 
granted to a man guilty of treason or sacrilege. It established a man’s 
right to benefit of clergy or trial by an ecclesiastical court, which never 
sentenced to death.”’ 

In “B” and “C” William mentions “king’s court and common court, 
consistory and chapter,’”® which is a careful differentiation among four 
contemporary courts. By the “‘king’s court” the author meant the 
court of King’s Bench; by the “‘common court” he meant the court of 
common pleas. The consistory has already been identified with the 
usual ecclesiastical court, and the chapter was merely a smaller ecclesi- 
astical court. In another connection in “B” and “C”’ William alludes 
to the duties of exchequer and chancery to challenge the king’s debts 
from the wards and the wardmotes and to look out for the ‘‘waifs and 
strays.’”® This, of course, refers to the courts of Exchequer and of 
Chancery whose officers claimed the king’s debts from the divisions of 
the city, each of which had its own local court called a wardmote, and 
who claimed for the king also the waifs and strays, or the stolen property 
which was scattered about. Again, in “‘C,” William speaks of appeals in 
the Court of Arches,®® over which the archbishop of Canterbury pre- 
sided, as I noted above. To take a final example of what seems to me to 
be technical use of legal words, we find the term amortised. William 
quotes some lines from the Book of Job in Latin and adds two lines of 
Latin commentary. Then he avers :*! 


If lewed men knewe this Latin . thei wolde loke whom thei jeue 
An auyse hem bifore . a fyue days or sexe 
Or thei amortised to monkes . or canouns her rents. 


Amortization is “an alienation of lands or tenements in mortmain, viz., 
to any corporation or fraternity, and their successors, &c.’”*? Such aliena- 
tion to monastic orders was precisely what William was protesting 
against, for he detested the friars and others of the regular clergy. The 
word amortised, then, is used exactly right. Other instances of the use of 
legal words which would be very unlikely to a layman might be discussed, 
but they can be drawn by the reader from the lists given in the foot- 
notes above. Of course it is not easy to say just how difficult or how com- 
monplace a given word would have seemed to a layman of another 
generation, but certainly some of the words used in “B” and ‘‘C”’ are 
technical enough to need a full explanation in terms of fourteenth-cen- 
tury law. These additions in “B” and “C” point towards a new interest 
in the courts which did not exist when William wrote “A.” Furthermore, 
37 Holdsworth, op. cit., m1, 294 ff. 28 B, m1, 318; C, rv, 476. 
29 B, Prol., 92-94; C, 1, 90-92. 30 C, m1, 186. 

3B, xv, 313-315; C, xv, 52-54. ® Tomlins, op. Cit., 1, 75. 
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they are used precisely and not in a slipshod way. I can find no evidence 
that William was ever inaccurate when writing of courts or laws. 

It will be appropriate to remark, moreover, that the famous Rat 
Parliament, and the satire of the courts in which Simony comes to the 
king’s counsel, kneels to Conscience, causes Good-Faith to flee and 
False to abide, and boldly bears down with many a bright noble much of 
the wit and wisdom of Westminster Hall, and so forth,™ are fierce and 
bitter satires on the administration of the courts. Both of these satires 
occur in “B” and “C.” 

It happens, in general, that wherever “‘A’”’ mentions lawyers or the 
law, “B” and “C” do so too. The legal additions of ‘‘B” and “‘C,” like 
the Rat Parliament, appear in the portions which are expansions of the 
“A” material, but often where ‘‘A”’ gives no hint for such an addition. 
Besides, as in the case of the satire of Simony, such additions often 
appear in the long ending of ‘‘B” and “C,” after the tenth passus of 
“B” and the twelfth of ‘‘C,’’ where the revision of ‘‘A”’ has finished. 
To me these satires indicate more spleen in William’s attitude in “B” 
and “‘C”’ than is apparent in ‘‘A.”’ 

After reviewing this material one may ask whether the increase in 
legal knowledge which appears in ““B” and ‘“‘C” is any greater than 
would be expected from the expansion in length of these versions over 
“A,” “A” contains 2567 lines. “B” with 7242 lines and “‘C” with 7357 
lines are slightly less than three times as long as “‘A.’’ We saw above that 
“B” has three and a half times as many legal words as “‘A”’ and twice as 
many references to laws of the time, and “‘C’”’ has about four times as 
many legal words and possibly three times as many references to con- 
temporary laws. We find an increase something more than proportional 
to the lengths of the several texts. But the difference is not great. 

The character of the legal words which William uses and of the laws 
which he cites does seem to have changed between the writing of ‘‘A,” 
and “B” and “C,” however; and on the basis of the increased techni- 
cality of them, it seems fair to believe that William knew more law 
when he wrote “B” and “C”’ than when he wrote “A.” 

The most obvious question arising from this study is that of single 
or multiple authorship, but it does not seem possible to go into this mat- 
ter on the basis of the material presented here. William may have read 
law between the time that he wrote “A” and the time that he revised 
his poem. In this case we have an additional biographical fact, just as 
Skeat hypothecated. On the other hand, it would have been possible for 
later writers to have been more versed in the law than the first poet. 


iversi. F KirRK 
Rutgers University RUDOL 


% B, Prol., 146-209; C, 1, 165-217. % B, xx, 125-165; C, xxm, 126-166. 
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XVI 
THOMAS CHAUCER, ONE MAN OR TWO? 


N 1873 in Trial-Forwords to Minor Poems: Further Additions and 
Corrections! Furnivall called attention to seven records under the 
heading ‘‘Thomas Chaucer, esquire and vintner (?1 man, or 2)”: 


{1] 1399-1400. Duchy of Lancaster. Ministers’ Accounts. Div. 29, Bundle 144. 
Payment of £20 to Thomas Chaucer for his two Annuities, due at Easter and 
Michaelmas, with £10 arrears. 

[2] 1406, March 12. City Hustings Roll, 133. Thomas Chausers: Deed of 
entail on him of City lands, near St. Paul’s, by his ‘consanguineus,’ William 
Chaumbre, cleric. 

([3] 1416, February 3. Hustings Roll, 145. Release to Thomas Chaucer of the 
interest of Thomas Hoo and Agnes his wife in these entaild lands. 

[4] 1413, June 7. Conveyance by Geoffrey Dallyng, Citizen and Vintner, and 
Matilda his wife, to Thomas Chaucer, esquire, and 4 other men, of a reversion in 
some City houses and land (no doubt as Trustees for some City Corporation). 

(5] 1426, December 7. Hustings Roll, 155. Conveyance by William Manby, 
cleric, to Thomas Chaucers and Richard Wyot, esquires, and 4 others, clerics, 
of land in the parish of St. Margaret’s, Lothbury, in the City of London, seem- 
ingly as Trustees for some ecclesiastical Corporation. 

[6] 1428, May 20. Husfings Roll, 156. Conveyance by William atte Watir, 
barber, and John Cole, junior, Citizen and Vintner, of a tenement in Fleet Street 
to Thomas Chawsere and 12 other men—all 13 being described in one part of the 
Deed as Citizens and Vintners, evidently as Trustees for the Vintners’ Company. 

[7] 1428, June 11. Release to Thomas Chawsere and his 12 co-trustees— 
Thomas Chawsere and another (Lewis John), being called esquires, the rest 
Citizens and Vintners— of the estate of Thomas Croften, as mortgagee in pos- 
session, in the said tenement in Fleet Street. 


Of these records Martin B. Ruud in his Thomas Chaucer (Minnesota, 
1926), p. 124, wrote as follows: 

Apparently there are here two Thomas Chaucers. No. 1 certainly refers to the 
subject of this monograph; so probably does No. 5, since Richard Wyot is fre- 
quently associated with Thomas Chaucer. No. 4 may also refer to him. On the 
other hand, 2, 3, 6, and 7 seem to refer to another who was vintner of the city; 
though the use of “esquire” in 7 is puzzling. 


And on p. 126 he concludes: 


It is, of course, just possible that some of the records, of slight importance, which 
have been connected with Thomas Chaucer of Oxfordshire belong to a namesake 


1 Furnivall, F. J., Trial-Forewords to My “Parallel Text Edition of Chaucer's Minor 
Poems,” Chaucer Soc., 2nd Ser., v1, 136. 
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of London. This may be true of the entries on the Receipt Rolls concerning the 
farm of the office of harbor master of Plymouth. But it is not likely. Such a grace 
of the crown would hardly be bestowed on a vintner; moreover, Thomas Chaucer 
is here called armiger. In view of all this one need not be undully exercised over 
the possibility that there were two men of the same name. In all probability 
there were; but only one impressed himself on the records, and his identity is 
clear. 


Of the records listed by Furnivall, one of the most interesting is No. 2 
(with which No. 3 is associated), containing as it does the reference to 
William Chaumbre, cleric, who calls Thomas Chaucer his ‘‘consan- 
guineus.”’ It is my purpose to show that this London Chaucer, although 
lacking his customary title, was the Oxford Thomas Chaucer. 

Among the life records of Thomas Chaucer collected by the late Ernest 
F. Kirk? is an entry from the Exchequer Memoranda Rolls of the Lord 
Treasurer’s Remembrancer in which Thomas Chaucer complains that 
he is being distrained for a debt of £25 (roughly), owed to the crown by 
William Chaumbre, cleric, in property which he acquired from this 
William Chaumbre. The document is as follows: 


Adhuc Communia de termino sancte Trinitatis Anno 
septimo Regis Henrici quinti: 
Adhuc Recorda: 
London 
Midd 
Oxon 


a a [1] Compertum est in Magno Rotulo de anno 


rarum & tenementorum que fuer- 
unt Willelmi Chaumbre clerici nu- 
per Thesaurarii Regis Ricardi se- 
cundi in terra Regis hibernie exon- 
erando de xxv.li. xix.s. x.d. ob. per 
ipsum Willelmum receptis de Alex- 
andro Episcopo Essorensis nuper 
Thesaurario Regis hibernie per in- 
denturam pretextu perdonacionis 
domini Regis nunc eidem Thome 
inde facte. 


sexto Regis nunc in Item London quod exi- 
guntur ibidem de Willelmo Chaumbre Thes- 
aurario Regis hibernie .xxv. /i. xix.s. x.d ob. 
per ipsum receptis de Alexandro Episcopo 
Essorensis nuper Thesaurario Regis hibernie 
octauo die Marcii anno octauo Regis Ricardi 
nuper Regis Anglie secundi per indenturam: 

[2] Et modo in Crastino sancte Trinitatis hoc 
termino quidam Thomas Chausers venit hic in 
propria persona sua. Et queritur se grauiter 
districtum esse per vicecomitibus London & 


Midd. pro xxv. Ji. xix.s. x.d. ob. predictis in diuersis terris & tenementis que quon- 
dam fuerunt ipsius Willelmi Chaumbre: Et hoc minus iuste: Quia dicit quod 
predictus Willelmus Chaumbre per nomen Willelmi Chaumbre Clerici per cartam 
suam datam duodecimo die marcii: anno regni Regis Henrici quarti nuper Regis 


2 See A. C. Baugh, “‘Kirk’s Life Records of Thomas Chaucer,” PMLA, xtvu (1932), 
461-515, where the document here referred to is noted (No. 43). The other documents 
here printed or noted were not known to Kirk. 
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Anglie patris domini Regis nunc septimo: dedit concessit & dicta carta sua 
confirmauit prefato Thome Chausers per nomen Thome Chausers consanguinii 

sui omnia terras & tenementa redditus & seruicia cum omnibus suis pertinenciis 

que idem Willelmus Chaumber tunc habuit in Ciuitate London in parochia 

sancti Augustini* iuxta portam ecclesie Cathedralis sancti Pauli London. 

Aceciam omnia terras & tenementa redditus & seruicia cum omnibus suis per- 
i tinenciis que prefatus Willelmus tunc habuit in Comitate Midd in parochia 
sancte Margarete iuxta Charryngcrosse: habendum et tenendum omnia predicta 
terras & tenementa redditus & seruicia cum omnibus suis pertinenciis predicto 
Thome Chausers & heredibus de corpore suo legitime procreatis: Reddendo inde 
annuatim prefato Willelmo Chaumbre ad terminum vite sue viginti libras ster- 
lingorum ad duos anni terminos videlicet ad festa sancti Michaelis & Pasche: 
per equales porciones: Ita quod si contigerit predictum redditum viginti 
librarum aretro existere in parte vel in toto per quarterium vnius anni post 
aliquam terminum aliquorum terminorum prenominatorum quod tunc liceret 
prefato Willelmo Chaumbre in omnibus predictis terris & tenementis redditibus 
& seruiciis cum omnibus suis pertinenciis reintrare & pro termino vite sue reti- 
nere; Ita quod post decessum predicti Willelmi omnia predicta terre tenementa 
redditus & seruicia cum omnibus suis pertinenciis predicto Thome Chausers & 
heredibus de corpore suo legitime procreatis vt predictum est remanerent im- 
perpetuum: Et faciendo pro predicto Willelmo Chaumbre Capitalibus dominis 
feodi seruicia inde debita & de iure consueta. Ita quod si contigerit predictum 
Thomam sine herede de corpore suo legitime procreato obire quod extunc omnia 
predicta terre tenementa redditus & seruicia cum omnibus suis pertinenciis 
predicto Willelmo Chaumbre heredibus & assignatis suis reuerterentur imper- 
: petuum: Et quod predictus vero Willelmus Chaumbre & heredes sui omnia 
* predicta terras tenementa redditus & seruicia cum omnibus suis pertinenciis pre- 
' dicto Thome Chausers & heredibus de corpore suo legitime procreatis contra 
a omnes gentes warantizaret & defenderet imperpetuum: [3] Et predictus Thomas 
oh Chausers ostendit Curie cartam predictam premissa testificantem in hec verba: 
£ Sciant presentes & futuri quod ego Willelmus Chaumbre Clericus dedi concessi 
o 
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& hac presenti carta mea identata confirmaui Thome Chausers consanguineo 
meo omnia terras tenementa redditus & seruicia cum omnibus suis pertinenciis 
que habeo in Ciuitate London’ in parochia sancti Augustini iuxta portam ec- 
clesie Cathedralis sancti Pauli London’: Aceciam omnia terras tenementa red- 
ditus & seruicia cum omnibus suis pertinenciis que habeo in Comitate Midd’ in 
parochia sancte Margarete iuxta Charryngcrosse: habendum & tenendum omnia 
predicta terras tenementa redditus & seruicia cum omnibus suis pertinenciis 
os predicto Thome & heredibus de corpore suo legitime procreatis. Reddendo inde 
: annuatim michi prefato Willelmo ad terminum vite mee viginti libras sterlin- 
: gorum ad duos anni terminos videlicet ad festa sancti Michaelis & Pasche per 





* In the Plea and Memoranda Rolls at the Guildhall for 1422, Parochia sancti Augustini, 
occurs the entry, ‘‘Item we endite pe rent of Thomas Chaucere for peril of falling, and the 
pauement of pe same Rent.” Cf. Chambers, R. W., and Daunt, Marjorie, A Book of Lon- 
don English, 1384-1425 (Oxford, 1931), p. 126. 
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equales porciones: Et si contingat predictum redditum viginti librarum aretro 
existere in parte vel in toto per quarterium vnius anni post aliquem terminum 
aliquorum terminorum prenominatorum quod tunc bene liceat michi predicto 
Willelmo in omnibus predictis terris tenementis redditibus & seruiciis cum om- 
nibus suis pertinenciis reintrare & pro termino vite mee retinere: Ita quod post 
decessum mei predicti Willelmi omnia predicta terre tenementa redditus & 
seruicia cum omnibus suis pertinenciis predicto Thome & heredibus de corpore 
suo legitime procreatis vt predictum est remaneant imperpetuum: Et faciendo 
pro predicto Willelmo Capitalibus dominis feodi illius seruicia inde debita & de 
iure consueta: Et si contingat predictum Thomam sine herede de corpore suo 
legitime procreato obire quod extunc omnia predicta terre tenementa redditus 
et seruicia cum omnibus suis pertinenciis michi predicto Willelmo heredibus & 
assignatis meis reuertantur imperpetuum. Et ego vero predictus Willelmus & 
heredes mei omnia predicta terras tenementa redditus & seruicia cum omnibus 
suis pertinenciis predicto Thome & heredibus de corpore suo legitime procreatis 
contra omnes gentes warantizabimus & defendemus imperpetuum. In cuius rei 
testimonium vni parti huius carte indentate penes dictum Thomam remanenti 
ego dictus Willelmus sigillum meum apposui alteri vero parti penes me remanenti 
sigillum dicti Thome remanet appensum. Iohanne Wodecok tunc Maiore London 
Henrico Barton & Willelmo Crowemere tunc vicecomitibus dicte Ciuitatis 
Willelmo Walderne tunc aldermanno Warde de Bredestrete hiis Testibus 
Matheo Rede Henrico Rede Iohanne Syluerton Iohanne Walpole Ciuibus Lon- 
don Iohanne Palmere Iohanne Corby Iohanne Bamme & aliis data duodecimo 
die marcii Anno regni Regis Henrici quarti post conquestum septimo. [4] Et 
idem Thomas Chausers dicit quod ipse virtute doni & concessionis predictorum 
seisitus fuit & adhuc seisitus existit de terris tenementis redditibus & seruiciis 
predictis cum suis pertinenciis in dominico suo vt de feodo secundum formam et 
effectum carte predicte & omnia exitus & proficua dictorum terrarum & tene- 
mentorum reddituum & seruicorum cum suis pertinenciis a predicto xij° die 
Marcii dicto Anno vij® hucusque provenienta percepit & habuit & adhuc percipit 
& habet in presenti prout si bene licuit absque hoc quod predictus Willelmus 
Chaumbre aliquid habuit in terris tenementis redditibus & seruiciis predictis cum 
suis pertinenciis post predictum xij“" diem Marcii dicto Anno vij° dicti nuper 
Regis Henrici iiij‘*. [5] Et dicit vlterius idem Thomas Chausers quod dominus 
Rex nunc per litteras suas patentes datas xvij° die Nouembris Anno regni sui 
tercio perdonauit & relaxauit ipsi Thome Chausers per nomen Thome Chau{sers] 
armigeri seu quocumque nomine censeatur inter alia omnimoda debita compota 
prestita arreragi[a] firmarum & compotorum eidem domino Regi nunc vicesimo 
primo die marcii Anno regni sui primo qualitercumque debita & pertinencia. 
[6] Et vnde idem Thomas Chausers detulit hic breue dicti domini Regis nunc 
de magno sigillo suo Thesaurario & Baronibus huius Scaccarii directum quod 
irrotulatur inter breuia directa Baronibus de hoc termino rotulo tercio 
cuius quidem breuis tenor sequitur in hec verba: Henricus dei gratia Rex 
Anglie & Francie & Dominus hibernie Thesaurario & Baronibus suis de Scac- 
cario salutem. Cum de gratia nostra speciali perdonauimus & relaxauimus 
Thome Chau[sers] armigero quocumque nomine censeatur omnimodos fines 
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adiudicatos amerciamenta exitus forisf[acturas] releuia scutagia ac omnimoda 
debita compota prestita arreragia firmarum & compotorum nobis vicesimo primo 
die marcii Anno regni nostri primo qualitercumque debita & pertinencia necnon 
omnimodas acciones & demandas quas nos solus versus ipsum vel nos coniunctim 
cum aliis personis seu persona haberemus seu habere poterimus: Aceciam vtlag- 
arias in ipsum promulgatas pro aliqua causarum supradictarum prout in litteris 
nostris patentibus inde confectis plenius continetur vobis mandamus quod ipsum 
Thomam contra tenorem litterarum nostrarum predictarum non molestetis in 
aliquo seu grauetis. Teste Iohanne Bed|[ford] custode Anglie apud Westmonas- 
terium viij° die Iulii Anno [regni] nostri septimo. [7] Et tenor litterarum domini 
Regis nunc patencium predictarum de quibus in dicto breui fit mencio sequitur 
in hec verba: Henricus dei gratia Rex Anglie & Francie & Dominus hibernie Om- 
nibus Balliuis & fidelibus suis ad quos presentes littere peruenerint salutem: 
Sciatis quod de gratia nostra speciali & de assensu dominorum spiritualium & 
temporalium ad requisicionem Communitatum regni nostri Anglie in parliamento 
nostro apud Westmonasterium nuper tento existencium perdonauimus & re- 
laxauimus Thome Chaucer Armigero quocumque nomine censeatur omnimodos 
transgressiones offensas mesprisiones contemptus & impeticiones per ipsum ante 
octauum diem Decembris vitimo preteritum contra formam statutorum de 
liberatis pannorum & capiciorum‘ factos siue perpetratos: Vnde punicio caderet 
in demandam debitum seu finem & redempcionem. aut in alias penas pecuni- 
arias seu imprisonamenta statutis predictis non obstantibus. {ta tamen quod 
presentes perdonacio & relaxacio non cedant in dampnum preiudicium vel 
derogacionem alicuius alterius persone quam nostre dumtaxat: Et insuper ex 
mero motu nostro ob reuerenciam dei & caritatis intuitu perdonauimus & re- 
laxauimus prefato Thome sectam pacis nostre que ad nos versus ipsum pertinet 
pro omnimodis prodicionibus murdris raptibus mulierum rebellionibus insurrec- 
cionibus feloniis conspiracionibus ac aliis transgressionibus offensis negligenciis 
extorsionibus mesprisionibus ignoranciis contemptibus concelament|is] & decep- 
cionibus per ipsum ante dictum octauum diem Decembris qualitercumque factis 
siue perpetratis murdris per ipsum post decimum nonum diem Nouembris vlti- 
mum preteritum perpetratis si que fuerint dumtaxat exceptis vnde indictatus 
rettatus vel appellatus existit. Aceciam vtlagarias si que in ipsum hiis occasioni- 
bus fuerint promulgate & firmam pacem nostram ei... . inde concedimus. 
Dumtamen idem Thomas controfactor mistere monete & cunagii multiplicator 
& lotor Auri & Argenti cum cunio nostro cunator & tonsor monete nostre pro- 
bator communis & notorius latro seu felo qui abiuracionem fecerat non existat. 
Ita tamen quod stet recto in Curia nostra si quis versus eum loqui voluerit de 
premissis vel aliquo premissorum. Et viterius de uberiori gratia nostra perdon- 
auimus eidem Thome omnimoda escapia felonum catalla felonum & fugitiuorum 
catalla vtlagatorum & felonum de se deodanda vasta impeticiones ac omnimodos 
articulos itineris destrucciones & transgressiones de viridi vel venacione vendi- 
cionem boscorum infra forestas & extra & aliarum rerum quarumcumque ante 
dictum octauum diem Decembris infra regnum nostrum Anglie & partes Wallie 
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* Statutes of the Realm, 11, 155, 167 (7 and 13 Henry IV). 
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emersas & euentas vnde punicio caderet in demandam debitum seu in finem & 
redempcionem aut in alias penas pecuniarias seu in forisfacturam bonorum & 
catallorum aut imprisonamenta seu amerciamenta Comitatum Villarum vel 
singularium personarum vel in oneracionem liberi tenementi eorum qui num- 
quam transgressi fuerunt vt heredum executorum vel terre tenencium Escae- 
torum Vicecomitum Coronatorum & aliorum huiusmodi & omne id quod ad nos 
versus ipsum pertinere posset ex causis supradictis. Aceciam omnimodas dona- 
ciones Alienaciones & perquisiciones per ipsum de terris & tenementis de nobis 
vel progenitoribus nostris quondam Regibus Anglie in capite tentis. Aceciam 
donaciones Alienaciones & perquisiciones ad manum mortuam factas & habitas 
absque licencia regia necnon omnimodos intrusiones & ingressus per ipsum in 
hereditatem suam in parte vel in toto post mortem antecessorum suorum absque 
debita prosecucione eiusdem extra manum regiam ante eundem octauum diem 
Decembris facta vnacum exitibus & proficuis inde medio tempore perceptis. 
Aceciam perdonauimus & relaxauimus eidem Thome omnimodos fines adiu- 
dicatos amerciamenta exitus forisfacturos releuia scutagia ac omnimoda debita 
compota prestita arreragia firmarum & compotorum nobis vicesimo primo die 
Marcii anno regni nostri primo qualitercumque debita & pertinencia necnon 
omnimodas acciones & demandas quas nos solus versus ipsum vel nos coniunctim 
cum aliis personis seu persona habemus seu habere poterimus. Aceciam vtlagarias 
in ipsum promulgatas pro aliqua causarum supradictarum: Et insuper perdona- 
uimus & relaxauimus eidem Thome omnimodas penas ante eundem octauum 
diem Decembris forisfactas coram nobis seu consilio nostro Cancellario Thes- 
aurario seu aliquo Iudicum nostrorum pro aliqua causa & omnes alias penas tam 
nobis quam carissimo patri nostro defuncto pro aliqua causa ante illum octauum 
diem similiter forisfactas: ac omnimodas securitates pacis ante eundem octauum 
diem similiter forisfactas: Ita quod presens perdonacio nostra quo ad premissa 
seu aliqua premissorum non cedat in dampnum preiudicium vel derogacionem 
alicuius alterius persone quam persone nostre dumtaxat: In cuius rei testimonium 
has litteras nostras fieri fecimus patentes. Teste me ipso apud Westmonasterium 
xvij die Nouembris anno regni nostri tercio: [8] Et predictus Thomas Chausers 
petit iudicium suum: 


Since the above document is complicated somewhat by the citation 
at length of earlier records, it will be useful to epitomize it briefly: 


Exchequer, L.T.R. Memoranda Roll, No. 191, Trinity, 7 Hen. I (1419). 

{1] It is found from the Pipe Roll that William Chaumbre, Treasurer of Ire- 
land, owes the Crown 25/. 19s. 104d. received from Alexander, Bp. of Ossory and 
former Treasurer of Ireland, on 8 March, 8 Rich. II. [1385] 

[2] And now on the morrow of Holy Trinity [12 June, 1419] this term Thomas 
Chausers comes and complains that he is distrained unjustly for this amount in 
divers lands, etc. which formerly belonged to Chaumbre. This is unjust because 
Chaumbre conveyed, 12 March, 7 Hen. IV. [1406] by charter these lands to 
Chaucer, for 20/. a year. 

[3] Thomas Chaucer shows the charter to the Court and it is set out in full, 
dated 12 March, 7 Hen. IV. 
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[4] Thomas Chaucer says that by virtue of the above he is seized of this bet 
property and has been since the date mentioned, and that he has received and pa 
still receives the profits, etc. from it. tel 

E [5] And Thomas Chaucer further says that the present King by letters patent git 
a) dated 17 Nov., 3 Hen. V [1415] pardoned him under the name Thomas Chaucer ta 
e esquire (inter alia) all debts, accounts, advances of money, arrears of farms and 
be accounts due to the King on the 21 March in the first year of his reign [i.e., the fo 
& day of his accession, 1413] to 
be [6] And he has brought a letter of the King, which is enrolled among the C 
zy Brevia directed to the Barons of the Exchequer in this term [i.e., Mich., 3 Hen. ce 
hi £7 IV], memb. 3, of which the tenor follows: Since by our special grace we have ce 
is ; pardoned Thomas Chaucer, esquire, all fines, judgments, amercements, issues, 
; k | forfeitures, reliefs, scutages and all debts, etc. due us 21 March, the first year of iF 
BS our reign, as well as all actions and demands which we might have against him, t 
. i and also all outlawries pronounced for any of the above causes, as is more fully 3 
‘ contained in our letters patent thereupon made, we command you not to molest t 
him contrary to the tenor of these letters. Witnessed by John, Duke of Bedford, 
Keeper of England, at Westminster, 8 July, 7 Hen. [V]. 


[7] And the tenor of the letters patent just mentioned is as follows: To all 
bailiffs and the King’s lieges. By our special grace and with the consent of the 
lords spiritual and temporal, at the request of the commons, in parliament we 
have pardoned Thomas Chaucer, esquire, all transgressions, offenses, misprisions, | 
contempts, impeachments perpetrated by him before 8 Dec. last past [1414| 
against the statutes de liberatis pannorum et capitiorum for which he might su‘er 
fine or other punishment; also breach of the peace for all treasons, mu: .s, 
rapes, rebellions, insurrections, felonies, conspiracies, and other transgressions, 
offenses, negligences, extortions, misprisions, ignorances, contempts, conceal- 
ments and deceptions perpetrated by him before the said 8 Dec., except mur- 
ders perpetrated by him after the 19 Nov. last past, if any, of which he is in- 
dicted; also outlawries, if any, [etc], provided he is not a counterfeiter of our 
money and multiplier of coinage, a washer of gold and silver, . . . a common ac- 
cuser and notorious thief, [etc.]. And we further pardon this Thomas all escapes 
of felons and fugitives, the chattels of outlaws and felons, deodands, wastes, 
claims, and all articles of eyre, destructions and transgressions concerning green- 
hue or hunting, the sale of wood within the forest or without, etc., before the said 
8 Dec.; and all donations, alienations, and purchases, entrances upon inheri- 
tances, etc., without royal right before 8 Dec. Also we pardon this Thomas all 
fines, judgments, amercements, issues, forfeitures, reliefs, scutages, and all dues, 
accounts, advances of money, arrears of farms and accounts due us 21 March, 
in the first year of our reign; and we further pardon him all penalties before 8 
Dec., provided the present pardon is not to the prejudice of any other person. 

Witnessed by the King at Westminster, 17 Nov., 3 Hen. V. 

[8] And the aforesaid Thomas Chaucer seeks his judgment. 
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between him and William Chaumbre. But in [5] he offers the King’s 
pardon granted “per nomen Thome Chau[sers] armigeri” and in the let- 
ters patent [7] he is similarly designated. In the second place, the mar- 
ginal notation, “London Midd Oxon” is most significant, since it es- 
tablishes his connection with Oxfordshire. He is not called Chief Butler 
for the good reason that he was not Chief Butler at this date. From 1418 
to 1422, while Chaucer was in France most of the time, the office of 
Chief Butler was filled by Thomas Merbury.® But there is even more 
conclusive evidence of the identity of the Thomas Chaucer here con- 
cerned. 

In section [6] the writ which Chaucer produces is said to be “‘irrotu- 
latur inter breuia directa Baronibus de hoc termino rotulo tercio,’’ and in 
the Memoranda Roll on the side of the King’s Remembrancer'’ it is found 
among the Brevia, on the membrane mentioned. There is no need to 
transcribe it here since it agrees word for word with the citation of it 
in the record printed above. What is more important to note is that it is 
identical, except for the addition of one phrase,” with another writ dated 
28 Nov., 3 Hen. V., recorded among the Brevia of Michaelmas Term in 
K. R. Memoranda Roll, No. 192, m. 82. This is eleven days after the 
granting of the letters patent referred to in section [5] of the above docu- 
ment. 

‘Lwo other entries of pardons in the same roll (Michaelmas, 1415) and 
réeiysing to the same matter furnish us with the final testimony, if indeed 
more were needed, of this Thomas Chauceér’s identity, since these par- 
dons are to “‘dilecto armigero nostro Thome Chaucer Capitali pincerne 
nostro.” One is found among the Communia, the other among the 
Brevia, and since the latter is quoted in full in the former, we need only 
print the one here: 

Exch. K. R. Memoranda Roll, No. 192, Mich. term, 3 Hen. V, 
membr. 54 of Communia. 
Oxon 
Retied Ghat eatenien Ob peitene- Dominus Rex mandauit hic breve de magno 


beets Minis Chas rete. sigillo suo quod est inter Cc ommunia* de hoc 
late termino in hec verba: Henricus dei gratia Rex 

Anglie & Francie & Dominus hibernie Thes- 
aurario & Baronibus suis de scaccario salutem. Cum de gratia nostra speciali 
perdonauimus & relaxauimus & quietum clamauimus pro nobis heredibus suc- 


5 Cf. Ruud, p. 39. 6 EF 159/195, membrane 3. 

7 The additional words are “‘ac omnimodas securitates pacis ante octauum diem Decem- 
bris vitimo preteritum forisfactas,” inserted just before the statement “‘prout in litteris 
nostris patentibus . . . plenius continetur,’’ and they are found in the letter patent as set 
out in sanction [7] of the record printed above. 

* A mistake for Brevia, where it is found. 
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cessoribus executoribus & administratoribus nostris dilecto Armigero nostro 
Thome Chaucer Capitali pincerne nostro quocumque nomine nuncupetur seu 
nuncupari poterit omnimoda debita compota arreragia firmarum & compotorum 
prestita & receptiones quorumcumque denariorum nostrorum per ipsum quo- 
cumque nomine nuncupetur seu poterit nuncupari aliquo modo receptorum. 
Aceciam omnimoda vasta & asportaciones stuffurarum eorumdem impeticiones 
concelamenta fines forisfacturas clamea calumpnias transgressiones negligencias 
defectus mesprisiones acciones & demandas quascumque generales & speciales 
adiudicatas & non adiudicatas. Ita quod predictus Thomas heredes & terretene- 
ntes sui per se ipsos vel coniunctim cum aliis seu in communi pro causis pre- 
dictis vel alia causa colore seu occasione quacumque non impetantur molestentur 
aliqualiter seu grauentur sed quod ipse heredes & terretenentes sui predicti erga 
nos heredes successores executores & administratores nostros quoscumque tam 
pro tempore carissimi domini & patris nostri defuncti quam pro tempore nostro 
quieti & penitus exonerati existant imperpetuum licet idem Thomas erga nos 
heredes successores vel administratores nostros quoscumque tam pro tempore 
predicti patris nostri vel nostro occasione premissorum vel aliquo eorumdem in 
scaccario nostro vel heredum seu successorum nostrorum vel alibi in generali 
vel in speciali oneretur vel impetatur aut onerari seu impeti poterit vel heredes 
seu terretenentes seu predicti onerari vel impeti poterint infuturi prout in litteris 
nostris patentibus inde confectis plenius continetur vobis mandamus quod ipsum 
Thomam contra tenorem litterarum nostrarum predictarum non molestetis in 
aliquo seu grauetis. Teste me ipso apud Westmonasterium quarto die decembris 
anno regni nostri tercio. Et tenor litterarum patencium de quo superius in brevi 
fit mencio sequitur in hec verba: Henricus dei gratia Rex Anglie & Francie & 
Dominus hibernie Omnibus Balliuis & fidelibus suis ad quos presentes littere 
peruenerint salutem. Sciatis quod de gratia nostra speciali & ex certa sciencia 
nostra perdonauimus relaxauimus & quietum clamauimus pro nobis heredibus 
successoribus executoribus & administratoribus nostris dilecto Armigero nostro 
Thome Chaucer Capitali pincerne nostro quocumque nomine nuncupetur seu 
nuncupari poterit omnimoda debita compota arreragia firmarum & compotorum 
prestita & recepciones quorumcumque denariorum nostrorum per ipsum quo- 
cumque nomine nuncupetur seu poterit nuncupari aliquo modo receptorum. 
Acceciam omnimoda vasta estreppamenta dilapidaciones & exilia in quibus- 
cumque Castris & eciam deperdita et asportaciones stuffurarum eorumdem 
impeticiones concelamenta fines forisfacturas clamea calumpneas transgressiones 
negligencias defectus mesprisiones acciones & demandas quascumque generales 
& speciales adiudicatas & non adiudicatas. Ita quod predictus Thomas heredes & 
terretenentes sui per se ipsos vel coniunctim cum aliis seu in communi pro causis 
predictis vel alia causa colore seu occasione quacumque non impetantur molesten- 
tur aliqualiter seu grauentur sed quod ipse heredes & terretenentes sui predicti 
erga nos heredes successores executores & administratores nostros quoscumque 
tam pro tempore Carissimi domini & patris nostri defuncti quam pro tempore 
nostro quieti & penitus exonerati existant imperpetuum. licet idem Thomas erga 
nos heredes successores executores vel administratores nostros predictos pro 
tempore predicti patris nostri vel nostro occasione premissorum vel aloquo eorum- 
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dem in Scaccario nostro vel heredum seu successorum nostrorum vel alibi in 
generali seu in speciali oneretur vel impetatur aut onerari seu impeti poterit vel 
heredes seu terretenentes sui predicti onerari vel impeti poterunt aliqualiter 
infuturi. In cuius rei testimonium has litteras nostras fieri fecimus patentes. 
Teste me ipso apud Suthampton sexto die Augusti Anno regni nostri tercio. per 
ipsum Regem. 


No surprise need be caused by the nature of these pardons. They are 
common in the Memoranda Rolls of the period. In going through these 
rolls one gets the impression that most of Chaucer’s friends and associ- 
ates obtained them. It seems to have been a desirable precaution to 
take. Thus in the same roll as that containing the above document occur 
very similar entries for Richard Wyot (July 12, 1415), Thomas Stonore, 
John Tiptot, Thomas Brenchelse (all on October 12), Thomas Wille- 
cotes (November 8), Elizabeth, widow of William Willecotes (Novem- 
ber 11)—all these are earlier than Chaucer’s—Thomas Beaufort, Earl 
of Dorset (January 5, 1416), Walter Hungerford (January 20), William 
Phillipp (May 12), and others. 

The chain of interrelated documents here considered makes it clear 
that the Thomas Chaucer of Furnivall’s second and third items is identi- A 
cal with Thomas Chaucer, esquire, of Oxford, Chief Butler to the King ' 
and reputed son of the poet. It therefore becomes a matter of some con- 
sequence to enquire: Who was William Chaumbre, from whom Chaucer 
acquired property in London, and why does he call Thomas Chaucer his 
kinsman? Unfortunately the partial answer that can be given to the first 
of these questions throws no light on the second. The dozen or more 
occurrences of the name that I have been able to find tell nothing about 
W-lliam Chaumbre’s parents or family connections. 

From the entry in the Memoranda Roll printed above we learn that he 
was the Treasurer of Richard II in Ireland and is called ‘clericus.’ This 
is important, for there were other William Chaumbres in London, and 
the name was fairly common in other parts of England. The earliest cer- 
tain reference to him that I have found is of his appointment as prebend 
of Portpool, January 12, 1357. He was therefore of the generation of 
Geoffrey Chaucer. The next occurrence of Chaumbre’s name is in an 
entry in the Patent Rolls, August 4, 1372, nominating him attorney in 
Ireland for one year for William Tyngewyk, citizen and goldsmith of 
London.’® He is probably the William de la Chambre, clerk, who ac- 
knowledges, February 2, 1373, a debt of 20/. to one Simon de Mordon." 

* Hennessy, G. Novum Repertorium Ecclesiasticum Parochiale Londinense (1898), p. 45, 
on the authority of B.M. Add. MS. 15374, f. 419. The prebend was vacated 1411-12 by 
death. 10 CPR, 1370-74, p. 190. 


"Thomas, A. H. Calendar of Plea and Memoranda Rolls . . . at the Gildhall . . . 1323- 
1364, p. 264. 
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By 1376 he had become Archdeacon of Dublin, for on February 28 of that 
year he is so designated in a grant of letters nominating Thomas Maure- 
ward and John Bonde as his attorneys in Ireland for one year, during 
his stay in England.” On April 14, 1378, he was appointed Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in Ireland during pleasure,“ and on May 3 was 
granted letters of protection, “‘going on the king’s service to Ireland, 
there to stay in the office of the chancellor of the Exchequer.” He was 
again granted protection for the same purpose on October 23, 1379.'5 
On October 15, 1379, he was appointed attorney in Ireland for John 
Slyegh and for Ralph de Ramesey.* On March 8, 1385, the Patent Rolls 
record his appointment, during pleasure, to the office of Treasurer of the 
Exchequer in Ireland, and a mandate is issued to Alexander, bishop of 
Ossory, late Treasurer, “for livery of the rolls, keys, &c.’"7 On April 18, 
1388, the Patent Rolls further record an “Jnspeximus and confirmation to 
William Chaumbre, archdeacon of Dublin, of letters patent under the 
king’s Irish seal dated at Dublin, 14 April, 9 Richard II... being a 
demise for 60 years to the said William, his heirs and assigns, . . . of all 
the king’s lands and tenements in Corbaly, Nardane and Fyngoure, co. 
Dublin. . . .’® In this year “he and Thomas Wafre, a Canon, were ap- 
pointed guardians of the spiritualities during the vacancy of the See.’ 
He is also appointed at this time to a commission with the Archbishop 
of Dublin and others to look after the furnishing of 80 armed men by the 
city.”° In 1390 he again served as attorney in Ireland, this time for Mas- 
ter Henry Bowet, dean of St. Patrick’s, Dublin (June 20) and Richard 
Vendevale, citizen and vintner of London (Juln 12).** By 1391 he was in 
difficulty over his office of Treasurer. On September 2 of that year orders 
were issued to “‘the king’s lieutenant, keeper or justice of Ireland, and 
to the chancellor, the treasurer and the barons of the exchequer of Ire- 
land for the time being . . . to distrain Wi!liam Chambre archdeacon of 
Dublin and late treasurer in Ireland to render account at the exchequer 
of England at the quinzaine of St. Hillary next of the issues and profits 
of Ireland for the time that he occupied the office of treasurer, as he has 
not yet accounted.” In 1392 he is described as dean of St. Patrick’s, 
Dublin, and late archdeacon of Dublin.” In 1400 (November 20) he was 
appointed attorney in Ireland for John Eston.™ On March 10, 1403, the 

12 CPR, 1374-77, p. 252. 18 CPR, 1377-81, p. 185. 4 Thid., p. 195. 

8 Tbid., p. 396. 8 Tbid., p. 392. 17 CPR, 1381-85, p. 537. 

18 CPR, 1385-89, p. 432. 1° Cotton, Fasti Eccl. Hiber., 1, 128. 

© Rotulorum Patentium et Clausorum Cancellariae Hibernia Calendarium (1828), p. 141. 

% CPR, 1388-92, pp. 164, 277. ® CPR, 1389-92, p. 390. 

%3 Close Roll, 16 Rich. II, Rotulorum Patentium et Clausorum Canc. Hibn. Calendarium, 
p. 150, in which he exchanged his preferment with Landulph, Cardinal of St. Nicholas, 
whom the Pope had made dean. Cf. Cotton, Fasti Eccl. Hiber., 1, 92-93. 

* CPR, 1399-1401, p. 381.—For a similar appointment, April 4, cf. Rotulorum Patentium 
et Clausorum Canc. Hiber. Calendarium, p. 156. 
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Archbishop of Dublin and others were appointed to audit the accounts 
of various persons including William Chambre, clerk, “late treasurers 
in Ireland.’ He is apparently the William Chaumbre, clerk, who was 
one of the sureties for John Wade, fishmonger, on his appointment as 
guardian of Agnes, daughter of Nicholas Extone.* The last we hear of 
him is in connection with a dispute over the archdeaconry of Dublin. A 
Papal letter of May, 1403, reports the petition of Richard Caram, as- 
serting ‘‘that a cause arose lately between him and William Chamber, 
clerk, of the diocese of London, about the said archdeaconry, which he 
obtained by papal authority... ,; that Chamber has prevented his 
peaceable possession; that the pope at the instance of Chamber, who was 
then in the Roman court, . . . committed the cause... tothe . . . papal 
chaplain and auditor.”” Chaumbre did not appear in the court upon cita- 
tion, was declared contumacious, removed from the archdeaconry, and 
ordered to pay costs.?”7 Chaumbre appealed to the King. An entry in the 
Patent Rolls, dated August 30, 1404, states that Chaumbre “‘was peace- 
ably in possession of the archdeaconry for thirty-six years until lately 
one Richard Carram, chaplain, of Irish blood, obtained certain apostolic 
bulls .. . and removed him and took possession.’* The King revoked 
these letters. The dispute seems to have dragged on for nearly ten years. 
An entry in the Papal Registers finally records that William Chambre 
died before the case was settled by the present pope, John XXIII (1410- 
1415).2* Chaumbre had thus been dead some years before Thomas 
Chaucer protested against being penalized for his kinsman’s debt. 

This brief account of Chaumbre’s career is far from satisfying. It does 
not tell us what we most want to know—something about his family. 
But it furnishes a basis upon which future additions can be made. It is 
not always easy to distinguish Chaumbre from another William Chaum- 
bre, fishmonger and citizen of London, who appears fairly often in the 
records. There is also a William Chambre mentioned several times in 
connection with Warwickshire.*° It would be interesting if we could con- 
nect William Chaumbre the archdeacon with the Griffith de la Chambre 
who was an esquire along with Geoffrey Chaucer in the household of 
Edward III, and in service previously with the Duke of Clarence," or 
with the Griffin de la Chaumbre who in 1370 was granted 201. yearly for 
long service.™ 

ALBERT C. BAauGH 

University of Pennsylvania 


*% CPR, 1401-5, p. 213. % Cal. of Letter-Books . . . London, Letter-Book 1, p. 26. 
7 Cal. of .. . Papal Registers, Papal Letters, v, 595. % CPR, 1401-5, p. 419. 

°° Cal. of .. . Papal Registers, v1, 368-369. 

% See CPR and the Cal. of Ancient Deeds, Index, s.v. 

* See Hulbert, J. R. Chaucer’s Official Life, and the Life Records, pp. 165, 171, 174. 

® CPR, 1367-70, p. 408. 
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XVII 
“HENRY OF HESSE” ON THE ART OF PREACHING 


N THE present state of our knowledge it is best to assign the Trac- 

tatulus eximii doctoris Henrici de Hassia de arte praedicandi to an 
auctor incertus. The name Henry of Hesse' was borne by two scholars 
in the fourteenth century; but we have no proof that this is the work of 
either. They were both professors of theology, both brilliant preachers, 
and practically contemporary; and the works of one have in the past 
often been attributed to the other. 

The better-known Henry, of Langenstein (near Marburg), called 
Henry of Hesse the elder® (1325-1397), studied and later taught philoso- 
phy at the Sorbonne, where he was made Vice-Chancellor. In the Schism 
he supported Urban VI; after Clement’s victory he returned to Germany 
(1383), and became Professor of Theology, Dean of the Theological 
Faculty, and finally Rector, at the University of Vienna. There he 
taught dogmatic theology, exeresis, and canon law; but he is known 
also as an astronomer and mathematician, and as an opponent of as- 
trological superstition and of corruption in the church. Indeed, the list of 
subjects treated in the works regarded as genuinely his shows a wide di- 
versity—astronomical, historical-political, theological-polemical, exe- 
getical, dogmatic, medical; and, besides works on these subjects, there 
are his sermons, letters, and prophecies. The younger Henry of Hesse* 
(died in 1427) was also a student at Paris, and later became Dean of the 
Philosophical Faculty in the new University of Heidelberg, where he 
taught Aristotelian dialectic and Biblical exegesis. After 1414 he retired 
to the Carthusian monastery at Monikhusen (near Arnheim in Geldern). 
His literary works include Biblical commentaries and several religious 
tracts. Apparently no one has had enough evidence even to think of as- 
signing the Tractatulus to the younger Henry—whose personality and 
works have, in any case, been but imperfectly known. It has generally 


1 In the eighteenth century it was thought there were five different Henrys of Hesse, 
four of the fourteenth century. Cf. Casimir Oudin, Commentarius de scriptoribus ecclesi- 
asticis (Leipzig, 1722), m1, 1256 ff. And the problem was further complicated by the con- 
fusion of these with Henry of Oyta, Henry of Frimaria, and Jean Gerson, whose writings 
have been assigned now to one, now to another. 

2 See Joseph Aschbach, Geschichte der Wiener Universitat (Vienna, 1865), pp. 366-402; 
B. Bess, art. ‘Heinrich von Langenstein’ in Realencyclopidie fiir protestantische Theologie 
und Kirche; H. Hurter, Nomenclator Literarius Theologiae Catholicae (Innsbruck, 1906), 11, 
690 ff; R. Cruel, Geschichte der deutschen Predigt (Detmold, 1879), pp. 575-576; Anton 
Linsenmayer, Geschichte der Predigt in Deutschland (Munich, 1886), p. 461; Otto Hart- 
wig, Untersuchungen tiber die Schriften Heinrichs von Langenstein (Marburg, 1857). 

3 See especially Hartwig, op. cit., and Hurter, op. cit. 1, 691, n.1. 
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been associated with Henry of Langenstein. At present, however, vir- 
tually all reputable authorities‘ follow Hartwig* in denying Henry of 
Langenstein’s authorship, on the ground that the principles laid down 
in the tract fail to correspond with the arrangement of the authentic 
sermons that we have from him.® The last treatment of his works, by 
Roth,’ does not so much as refer to this tractate on preaching. 

“Henry’s” tract and the Tractatulus solemnis de arte et vero modo predi- 
candi,’ compiled by an unknown Dominican professing the influence 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, were among the first works of this nature to ap- 
pear in printed form in Germany. The two are in every respect represen- 
tative of the medieval theory of homiletics, and especially because they 
reveal the variety in the methods of preaching employed in that period. 
Yet I may add that a study of many unpublished artes, MSS. of which 
are to be found in a great number of European libraries, shows that there 
was even greater diversity than is indicated by these two tracts. A curi- 
ous situation attends four items listed in Hain’s Repertorium of incu- 
nabula: In Nos. 1352, 1353, 1354, and 1355, the title-page announces that 
Henry’s manual follows the text of the Aquinas-tract; but whereas the 
Aquinas-text appears in each, in none is Henry’s treatise actually in- 
cluded. At the Staatsbibliothek in Munich copies of all four can con- 
veniently be examined; the text of our tract is contained neither in the 
exemplars of these items there found® nor in copies I have seen else- 
where. 

For constructing my text, therefore, I resorted only to the separate 
editions, all issued before 1500. Hain lists three: Nos. 8397, 8398, 8399, 
all in-quarto, and without name of publisher, or date or place of publica- 
tion. Of these I have succeeded in finding, and have collated, copies of 
the first two only. A copy in the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris (Rés. 
D. 8046) represents No. 8397—for the sake of convenience it is called 

* Cruel, op. cit. p. 597; Linsenmayer, op. cit. p. 102; Hurter, op. cit., 1, 692 (‘si ipsius est’)- 

5 Op. cit., p. 19. 

* Aschbach, op. cit., p. 393—We have sermones de tempore and sermones de sanctis by 
Henry of Langenstein; see F. W. E. Roth, ‘Zur Bibliographie des Henricus Hembuche de 
Hassia, dictus de Langenstein,’ in Beshefte zum Centralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen (Leipzig, 
1888-89), 11, 15-16. 7 Roth, op. cit., pp. 97-118. 

® The title continues: ex diversis sacrorum doctorum scripturis et principaliter sacritissimi 
christiane ecclesie doctoris Thome de Aquino ex parvo suo quodam tractatulo recollectus, ubi 
secundum modum et formam materie presentis procedit. See ‘A Late Medieval Tractate 
on Preaching,’ a Translation with Introduction and Notes, by Harry Caplan, in Studies in 
Rhetoric and Public Speaking in honor of James A. Winans (New York: Century Co., 
1926), pp. 61-90. I shall hereafter for brevity refer to this as the Aquinas-tract, and to 
the other as Henry’s. 

* In a recent letter to me Dr. Georg Leidinger, Director of that library, has verified my 
observations made in 1929. 
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A in my notes; and one in the Staatsbibliothek at Munich (40 Inc. s.a. 
981) represents 8398—here called B. Hurter,'® who may be using Fabri- 
cius" as a source of information, refers to an extant edition from the 
press of Johann Gruninger of Strassburg (1483-1528); but he fails to 
give its date or tell where it can be found, and I have not found a 
copy. 

I have used only the printed editions because the MSS. of this tract 
have not been thoroughly investigated. To use the incipit as the sole 
criterion for the identification of MSS. is of course a method insufficient 
for definite and final conclusions; yet this procedure may serve as a pre- 
liminary to an appropriate study. Thus far I have information of the 
following MSS. containing tracts which bear the same incipit as the 
present work: Cod. Lat. Monac. 3590 (a. 1480), fols. 93-99 (part of a 
whole entitled Ars contemplandi, predicandi, et memorandi) ; 5683 (saec. 
xv), fols. 255-258"; 15548 (a. 1469), fols. 280-285 (cum glossulis Ger- 
manicis) ; 16226 (xv), fols. 206-221; 19670 (xv), fols. 55Y-58"; 21708 
(xv), fols . 303-307" (the Henry-tract together with part, at least, of the 
Aquinas-tract); 23836 (xv), fols. 118’-123"; 24516 (xv), fols. 53-58"; 
24539 (xv), fols. 21-29"; 24571 (xv), fols. 42-49; Vienna 4121 (a. 1472), 
fols. 137-159” [Prol. inc.: ‘Artem quivis ut faciliori”; yet cf. Einsiedeln, 
Benedict. Monast. MS. 332 (xv—xv1), fols. 23-50, Ars praed. of Frideri- 
cus de Niirx, with prologue bearing the same incipit]; 13707 (xv), fols. 
169-171"; Erlangen Univ. 729, fols. 117-121; 775, fols. 157-160. A 
cursory examination of some of the Munich MSS. here listed showed a 
diversity indicating that there are at least two different tracts among 
them; and perhaps also, in accord with the mediaeval fashion, one 
treatise or more representing merely abstracts from the Henry- and 
Aquinas-manuals. Three other MSS. connected with the name of Henry 
of Hesse have come to my attention. Erfurt (Amplon.) MS. Qu. 151 
(end saec. xv), fols. 155-161”, entitled Tractatus Hassonis de modo pre- 
dicandi™ (Inc.: “Octo sunt modi predicandi”’), however genuine a work 
it may be of Henry of Langenstein," is definitely not a MS. of our present 
treatise. A second, Basel MS. A. vi 4, listed by Haenel" as a tract on 

10 Op. cit. 11, 696. 

uJ. A. Fabricius, Bibl. Lat. Med. et Inf. Aet. (Florence, 1858), 1, 203. 

12 Wilhelm Schum, Beschreibendes Verzeichnis der amplonianischen Handschriften- 
Sammlung zu Erfurt (Berlin, 1887), p. 415. 

3 W. E. Roth, op. cit., lists this (No. 47), without elaboration, among the authentic 
religious tracts of Henry of Langenstein. 

4 Gustav Haenel, Catalogi Librorum Manuscriptorum (Leipzig, 1830), col. 625.—The 
correction of Haenel’s error was kindly supplied me by Professor Gustav Binz, Chief 
librarian of the Universitdtsbibliothek in Basel. The references to the Skt. Florian and 
Erlangen MSS. I owe to the courtesy of Father Th. M. Chariand, O.P., of the Institut 
@ études médiévales d’Ottawa. 
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preaching by Henry of Hesse, proves to contain no such work. And I 
have not yet been able, by correspondence with the librarian, to procure 
fuller information of the third: Skt. Florian, Stiftsbibliothek MS. x1. 113 
(x1v), fols. 82-84, Modus sermonisandi magistri Hainrici de Hassia cum 
prooemiis et petitionibus (Germanice et Latine). 

I do not attempt to decide whether A preceded B in time or vice versa; 
or whether the printer of one had the other before him. If some such 
relation is assumed, it seems impossible to say which represents the re- 
vision; or even to judge which is clearly the better text. As my notes 
indicate, each has bad readings and a goodly number of typographical 
errors, and some of these are common to both. 

In my text I have not preserved the abbreviations and suspensions 
of the original editions. The spelling is not consistent in either A or B, 
and in many places the spelling in one does not correspond with that in 
the other. I have therefore adopted the better spelling of a word where at 
least one edition justified it, and have otherwise not departed from the 
originals. The texts also differ at some passages in punctuation, for in- 
stance, in using or omitting parentheses. In such cases, and generally, 
I have punctuated solely with the reader’s convenience in mind. 

It is obvious that Henry often quotes from memory, and gives several 
wrong references. The Latinity of a bare, sketchy, schematic work of 
this sort is of course not to be studied as if it were discursive prose of 
high quality and of a better period. The author is at least almost always 
clear, although he may use an infinitive of purpose with a verb of motion 
(venit audire, p. 354) or so unusual a word as defectuosa (p. 359). Because 
he in several places uses the form of a tabular chart, and the arrangement 
of items does not clarify their relation to each other, I have, without vio- 
lence, as I trust, converted such passages into continuous prose."* 

Henry’s tract clearly shows the influence of dialectic. Most of the Artes 
praedicandi owe as much eventually to Aristotle’s logical works as to the 
doctrines of the art of rhetoric proper. In fact, these tracts represent a 
union of the sister arts invented in the latter period of medieval homi- 
letics (1200-1500). To be sure, the Aquinas-tract obviously is richer 


% For example, in the choice of intervocalic ¢ or c, as of vitium or vicium, I have naturally 


preferred the reading with ¢. 

% For example, on the last folio of B one finds the following arrangement of items: 
Ignorantia predicantis Intollerabile vitium 
Infacundia Naturale 

Vitia Digitorum demonstratio nimia 
Capitis iactatio Moralia 
Oculorum clausura 

Applicatio defectuosa Artificialia 


In A, Moralia appears directly under oculorum clausura. See p. 359. 
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than Henry’s in purely rhetorical principles. To illustrate, the author of 
that work considers the four senses of interpretation as topics of expan- 
sion in a theory of invention. He professes a frankly rhetorical view of 
his art and has recourse to profane rhetoricians. Whereas Henry limits 
himself in this respect almost to a brief glance at delivery. 

These two tracts are properly considered together. They have, as my 
notes show, some material in common, which may derive from a common 
source. But there are also significant differences, and notably in the 
description of sermon-types. Henry’s has four methods: (1) the oldest— 
the homily; (2) the modern or thematic; (3) the old, or textual; (4) the 
substitute, a combination or modification of (1) and (2). The Aquinas- 
compiler gives three: (1) the ancient, “lay, popular, or beautiful’ type, 
inorganic in form; (2) the “light and simple,” or thematic, corresponding 
in general to Henry’s modern; (3) the modern, or textual. The cor- 
respondences between the two systems,'’ although patent, are not exact, 
there being various differences in detail. 

The Aquinas-tract draws from more sources, and is the richer and 
fuller treatise. Yet a complete idea of the art of preaching in the middle 
ages can by no means be gained from that alone; the present tract ma- 
terially contributes to our knowledge. Although, to mention a defect, 
Henry’s absurd etymologies do not commend themselves, the logical 
organization and compactness of the manual do indeed; the precepts are 
truly informative, and as a work on preaching the tract may be profit- 
ably consulted by all who wish to understand the artistic method of this 
great civilizing activity. 

The Aquinas-tract is Dominican in authorship and doctrine. Note how 
Henry also depends mainly on Dominican scholarship in the books he 
suggests for supplementary reference. The ‘‘moralities’!* among these 
were obviously very valuable as learned aids to preachers in this period; 
they must have served especially well in the tropological, or moral, 
method of instruction and persuasion. That all four senses of explication 
were important is quite evident—the theory of the whole tract is based 
on their use in a manner precisely consistent with that general in such 
Arts.'® Thus Henry even cites the traditional exemplars of the four 

17 See Cruel, of. cit., pp. 596 ff. Other theorists offer a diverse number of methods. For 
example, Surgant gives five in his Manuale Curatorum; William of Auvergne, in his De 
faciebus, three; John of Wales, in his De arte praedicandi, four; and St. Antoninus, in the 
Summe sacrae theologie, seven. See Caplan, “Classical rhetoric and the medieval theory 
of preaching,” in Classical Philology, xxv, 2 (April, 1933). 

18 For the Aids to preaching see the valuable treatments by Cruel, op. cit., pp. 451-468, 
and Linsenmayer, of. cit., pp. 168-184. 

19 See Caplan, “The Four Senses of Scriptural Interpretation and the Mediaeval Theory 
of Preaching,” in Speculum tv, 3 (July 1929), 282-290. 
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senses of interpretation: Jerome, Augustine, Basil, and Gregory. 

The treatise had a demonstrable influence. Many principles are drawn 
from it, and a direct reference*’ is made to it, in Ulrich Surgant’s au- 
thoritative and influential Art of preaching, the Manuale Curatorum, 
which is as much a summary of medieval homiletical method as a repre- 
sentative text of the Renaissance. 


2 Bk. I, Consideratio ix, fol. 16%, on the conditions (see p. 349 below) which a theme 
must fulfill. 





TRACTATULUS EXIMII DOCTORIS HENRICI DE HASSIA 
DE ARTE PRAEDICANDI VALDE UTILIS 


Tractatulus Eximii Doctoris Henrici de Hassia De Arte Predicandi feliciter 
incipit. 

Ars predicandi est scientia docens de aliquo aliquid dicere. Subiectum artis 
illius est verbum Dei. 
{1] Fundamentum primum: Gloriosus Hieronimus Bibliam de Greco in Latinum 
transtulit. 
Quatuor sunt figure generales, que ideo dicuntur generales, quia omni parti ser- 
monis conveniunt. 

Prima dicitur hystoria et est simplex litteralis sensus interpretatio, ut cum 
Evangelium vulgarisatur. Et dicitur hystoria ab hysteron Grece, quod est* 
gesticulatio Latine, quasi geste rei narratio, unde gestum, id est, factum. 





* est om. B. 





A SHORT AND VERY USEFUL TRACT ON THE ART OF PREACH- 
ING BY THE DOCTOR EXIMIUS HENRY OF HESSE 


A Short Tract on the Art of Preaching, by the Doctor Eximius, Henry of 
Hesse, here auspiciously begins. 

The Art of Preaching is the science which teaches how to say something 
about something.' The subject of this art is the Word of God. 

[1] Primary basis: The glorious Jerome translated the Bible from Greek into 
Latin. 

The general figures are four—they are called “‘general’’ because they are suited 
to every part of the sermon: 

The first is called historia, and is the simple interpretation of the literal sense, 
as when the Gospel is rendered in the vernacular. It is called historia from the 
Greek hysteron, which in Latin is gesticulatio, being the narration of a res gesta 
[an exploit], as it were—whence gestum, that is factum [a thing done].* 


1 Cf. Aquinas-tract, p. 72. * This fanciful etymology I have not found elsewhere. 
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[2] Gregorius moraliter. 

Secunda dicitur tropologia et est sensus hystorie ad: 
[a] partem hominum spiritualium; [b] hominem solum nobilium; [c] corpus 
hominis vulgarium; [d] animam hominis; [e] virtutes; [f] mores et vitia. 
Regula generalis: Omne quod respicit» hominem secundum substantiam seu 
accidens expositione mistica spirituali comprehenditur sub tropologia. 
Exemplum tropologie: David regnavit in Hierusalem, id est, Christus. Beata 
Virgo est mater adoptiva. Et dicitur tropologia a tropos, quod est mos, et logos, 
sermo, quasi sermo moralis. 


[3] Ambrosius habuit curam de ecclesia. 

Tercia allegoria dicitur et est sensus hystorici ad [a] Christum, [b] beatam 
Virginem, [c] ecclesiam militantem expositio. Regula generalis: Omne quod re- 
spicit fidem quocumque modo expositione mistica comprehenditur sub’ allegoria. 
Exemplum allegorie:* David regnavit in Hierusalem, id est, Christus in ecclesia 
militante. Dicitur autem allegoria ab alleos, quod est alienum, et gogos, ductiv, 
quasi ad alienum ductios. 

[4] Augustinus, quia altius scripsit aliis tribus doctoribus. 





> recipit A. 4 allegorice A. 
®* sua AB. * alienum sensum ductio B. 





[2] Gregory [interpreted Scripture] from the moral point of view. 

The second figure is called tropologia, and is the exposition of the historical 
sense with reference to: [a] the realm of spiritual men; [b] man, the only noble 
creature; [c] the general body of mankind; [d] the soul of man; [e] the virtues: 
[f] morals, and the vices. 

General rule: Everything that regards man according to substance or attribute 
by a mystical, spiritual, exposition is comprehended under tropology. 

Example of tropology: David ruled over Jerusalem.’ That is, Christ rules over 
Jerusalem. The Blessed Virgin is the adoptive mother. Tropology gets its name 
from tropos, character, and Jogos, discourse—an ethical discourse, so to speak. 


[3] Ambrose had a charge in the Church. 

The third figure is called “allegory” and is the exposition of the historical sense 
applied to: [a] Christ; [b] The Blessed Virgin; [c] The Church Militant. 
General rule: Everything that regards faith in some way through a mystical 
interpretation is comprehended under allegoria. 
Example of allegory: David ruled over Jerusalem. That is, Christ rules over the 
Church Militant. Allegory derives its name from alleos,‘ different, and gogos, 
guidance—a guidance to something different, as it were. 


[4] [The exemplar is] Augustine, who wrote more loftily than the other three 
doctors [above-mentioned]. 


32 Sam. 5:5; Vulg. 2 Kings 5:5. 
* =4)otos, most probably. 
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Quarta dicitur anagogia, et est sensus hystorici mistica‘ ad [a] ecclesiam trium- 
phantem, [b] dyabolum, [c] infernum expositio. Partes orationis sunt duplices, 
videlicet: essentiales, accidentales. 

Regula generalis: Omne quod respicit* futuram patriam expositione mistica 
comprehenditur sub anagogia. 

Exemplum anagogie: David regnavit in Hierusalem, id est, Deus in regno celesti. 
Dicitur autem anagogia uno modo ab ana, quod est sursum, et gogos, ductio, 
quasi sursum ductio; alio modo ab ana, quod" est sursum per contrarium, quia 
deorsum, et gogos, ductio, quasi deorsum ductio. 

Nota: hoc complexum (sensus misticus) habet se ad ultimas tres figuras, ut 
genus respectu suarum specierum. 

Cautela: Sacra scriptura, sicut Biblia, vel reducibile sicut hystorie seculares, 
ad c.utelam! non in omni termino predicabili semper simul et semel debet 
recipere omnes tres ultimas figuras, sed quandoque unam tantum, aliquando 
duas, aliquotiens tres, etc. 

Ratio: In celo non nisi bonum, in inferno non nisi malum, in terra reperitur 
utrumque, etc. 

Quadruplex est modus predicandi: antiquissimus, et eo usus fuit Christus et 
multi sancti doctores post eum; modernus; antiquus, qui fuit post Christum et 
sanctos doctores, et ante modernos; subalternus, et est aggregatus ex omnibus 
illis predictis. 





f misticus AB. b qund A. ® recipit A. i caudem B. 





The fourth figure is called anagogia, and is the mystic exposition of the his- 
torical sense applied to: [a] God; [b] The Church Triumphant; [c] The Devil; 
{d] Hell. The parts of speech are twofold: essential and accidental. 

General rule: Everything that regards the Future Fatherland through a mystic 
interpretation is comprehended under anagogia. 

Example of anagogia: David ruled over Jerusalem. That is, God rules over the 
Heavenly Kingdom. Further, amagogia in one way takes its name from ana, 
upwards, and gogos, guidance—as though a guidance upwards; in another, from 
ana, upwards, per contrarium, wherefore downwards, and gogos, guidance—a 
guidance downwards, as it were. 

Note: this complex (the mystic sense) is comprised of three ultimate figures, 
as a genus with respect to its species. 

Precaution: Holy Writ, as, for example, the Bible, ora reducible thing, like the 
secular writings of history, for precaution should not in every homiletical term, 
nor always at the same time, nor once for all, receive all three ultimate figures; 
but now one, now two, sometimes three, and so forth. 

Reasoning: In heaven is naught but good, in hell naught but evil, on earth 
both are found, and so forth. 


The method of preaching is fourfold: (1) The oldest, and this Christ used, as 
well as many holy doctors after him. (2) The modern. (3) The old, which 
flourished after Christ and the saintly theologians, and before the moderns. 
(4) The substitute, gathered from all these methods I have mentioned. 
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Modus antiquissimus 
postillatio, et est plurium terminorum alicuius textus ad unum! sensum tenden- 
tium mistica expositio. Correlarium: postillatio fit sine aliqua divisione. Postil- 
* f latio—ille terminus componitur originaliter a prepositione post et a pronomine 

sj illa; inde postillare, inde et postillatio, et sic de aliis. 
: Exemplum hystorie: Erat quidem Rhomanorum imperator qui habebat filium 
unicum cui desponsavit filiam regis Ethiopie; et sic committitur anagogia. Aliud: 
Exiit qui seminat seminare semen suum; et sic de aliis. 
Exemplum postillationis: Imperator est Deus pater. Filius est Christus. Des- 
ponsatio est copulatio in fide. Et filia regis Ethiopie est humilis anima, dives, 
id est, plena virtutibus. 

Modus modernus 

dicitur modernus, quia incidit cum veteri arte et est facilis et subtilis. Partes 
sermonis essentiales, et sine istis sermo non congrue fieri potest: thema, pro- 
thema, divisio, subdivisio. 
Duplex est sermo: completus, et fit ex omnibus quatuor predictis; incompletus 
solum fit ex duobus. 
Nota: Due sunt partes sermonis necessarie, scilicet: thema, divisio. Et alie due 





j unum om. A. 





The Oldest Method 


is the postillation, the mystical exposition of most of the terms of a text that aim 
3 at a single interpretation. Corollary: Postillation is carried out without any di- 
vision. The term “postillation” is originally composed of the preposition pos! 
and the pronoun illa;* from these comes to “‘postillate,” and then “postillation,” 
and so with the rest. 

e Example of historia: There was a certain Roman Emperor who had an only son; 
ie to him he betrothed the daughter of the King of Ethiopia. Thus is anagogia 





* 


i occasioned. Another example: A sower went out to sow his seed;* and so with the 
rest. 

An example of postillation: The Emperor is God, the Father; the son is Christ, 
f the betrothal is union in faith; and the daughter of the king of Ethiopia is the 
iB humble soul, rich in, or full of, virtues. 





. The Modern Method 

: is so-called because it agrees with the old art and is easy and precise. The essential 
: parts of a sermon, without which a sermon cannot suitably be made: (1) the 
theme; (2) the protheme; (3) the division; (4) the subdivision. 

A sermon is twofold: the complete, composed of all four above-mentioned parts; 
and the incomplete, composed only of two. 

Note: A sermon has two necessary parts: theme and division. There are also two 


5 The phrase post illa (verba textus) the preacher would use as a formula for beginning his 
exposition. See Cruel, op. cit., pp. 123 ff. 
6 Luke 8:5. 
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sunt; debent* esse scilicet: prothema, subdivisio. Prothema magistralis pars est, 
subdivisio subtilis. 
[A] Thema debet esse: de Biblia sumptum ; bene quotatum; quantitatem habens; 
qualitatem' habens; non nimis breve; non nimis longum; sensum habens per- 
fectum; conveniens dici; terminis predicabilibus ornatum. Canon qualitatis: 
Termini predicabiles in proposito sunt nomina pura, verba, et participia, et per 
hoc quod dicitur™ pura, excluduntur syncategoremata," id est, consignificativa® 
secundum dyalecticos, ut omnis, nullus, quidam, aliquis, quilibet, etc. Canon 
quantitatis: Ad thema maius quatuor termini predicabiles sufficere possunt; 
ad minus vero duo saltem deducendi. 
([B] Secunda pars sermonis, scilicet, ante divisionem: Prothema est prelocutio 
facta pro approbatione terminorum predicabilium in themate positorum. Com- 
positio prothematis debet esse ex auctoritatibus Biblie atque doctorum cum 
introductione auctoritatis philosophie, per exemplum in rerum natura declarata. 
Nota: Quelibet auctoritas Biblie principaliter debet respicere suum terminum 
predicabilem et ad minus principaliter sensum thematis. Auctoritates vero doc- 
toris et philosophi principalius de*)<nt respicere sensum thematis quam aliquem 
terminum predicabilem seorsum. 

Deductio prothematis: Prothema generaliter, id est, absque divisione vel 
distinctione, debet correspondere sensui thematis, et hoc fit dupliciter, ut infra: 





* de bene AB. ™ dicit AB. ° significativa B. 
' qualitetem A. ® syncategreuma A. 





others; these should be protheme and subdivision. The protheme is the chief 
part, and the subdivision is the particular. 
The theme should: be taken from the Bible; be well quoted; have quantity; 
have quality; be not too short; be not too long; have complete meaning; be fit 
for oral delivery; be adorned with homiletical terms.’ The canon of quality: 
Homiletical terms in the text are pure nouns, verbs, and participles, and because 
the word “pure” is used, co-predicates, or—according to the dialecticians— 
consignatives, are excluded, as all, no, a certain, some, any, and so forth. The 
canon of quantity: For a major theme four homiletical terms may suffice, but for 
a minor at least two must be deduced. 
The second part of a sermon or the ante-division: The protheme is the prelocution 
designed for the proof of the homiletical terms found in the theme. It should be 
composed of authorities drawn from the Bible and from theologians, together 
with the introduction of an authority from philosophy, for example, in the demon- 
strated nature of things. 
Note: Any authority from the Bible should primarily recall its homiletical term, 
and secondarily the sense of the theme; but authorities from a theologian or from 
philosophy should rather recall the sense of the theme than some separate hom- 
iletical term. 

The deducing of the protheme: The protheme should generally, that is, with- 
out division or distinction, correspond to the sense of the theme; and this is ac- 
complished in double fashion, as below. 


7 Cf. Aquinas-tract, p. 74. 
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{1] Primo vocaliter, cum quilibet terminorum predicabilium probatur per 
concordantiam apertam, ut infra patet. 

Thema: O mors quam amara est memoria tua (Ecclesiastici ix). 
Prothema—Mors: (Psalmista) Mors peccatorum pessima; (Apocalipsis) Beatus 
vir qui fuerit liberatus a morte secunda, id est, eterna damnatione;? (Augustinus) 
Nihil certius morte, nihil incertius hora mortis; (philosophus) Omnium terri- 
bilium terribilissimum mors. Amara memoria: (Regum) Amaritudo mea amaris- 
sima;* (Ecclesiastici vii) Memorare novissima et in eternum non peccabis. 
Conclusio illius prothematis: Bene ergo dicitur Ecclesiastici: O mors quam amara 
est memoria tua. Hec fuerunt verba prothematis preassumpti. 

[2] Secundo significative, cum prothema themati concordat per aliquem sen- 
sum misticum spiritualem vel equivalentem, id est, per synonimum,_ ut infra. 
Thema aliud: Vas electionis est mihi iste (Actuum); (Levitici) Sume vas unum 
et mitte in illud manna. Nota: Vas in themate significat sanctum Paulum, in 
prothemate significat mortariolum aureum. 
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{I] First, [the protheme is deduced] through the sound, when some one of the 
homiletical terms is proved by open concordance, as is shown below. 

Theme: “O death, how bitter is the remembrance of thee’”’® (Ecclus. 9). 
Protheme [on] death: The Psalmist: ‘“The death of sinners is the worst death.’’? 
The Apocalypse: ‘Blessed is the man who hath been freed from the second death, 
that is eternal damnation.”!° Augustine: “Nothing is surer than death, nothing 
less sure than the hour of death.’ The Philosopher: “Of all terrible things death 
is the most terrible.” [Protheme on] bitter remembrance: Kings: ‘Behold, 
for peace] I had great bitterness.”’ Ecclesiasticus:" (‘In all thy works] remember 
thy end, and thou wilt not sin for ever.” 

Conclusion of this protheme: Thus well said is the verse of Ecclesiasticus, “‘O 
death, how bitter is the remembrance of thee.”” These were the words of the 
protheme taken up beforehand. 

[II] Secondly, [the protheme is deduced] through the meaning, when protheme 
agrees with theme through some mystic spiritual sense or the equivalent, that 
is, by synonym, as below. 

Another theme: “He is a chosen vessel for me”’ (Acts)." ““Take a vessel, and put 
{an omer full of] manna therein’”’ (Leviticus).'* Note: ‘‘Vessel”’ in the theme means 
St. Paul, in the protheme the golden spoon. 
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8 Wrong reference. Ecclus. 41:1. Cf. Aquinas-tract, p. 75. 

® Vulg. Ps. 33:22; cf. Auth. Vers. 34:21. 10 Cf. Rev. 20:6. 

11 Sermones 47:2, 3, on Mark 13:32 (“But of that day and that hour knoweth no man”); 
in Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers 6:412, tr. R. G. MacMullen. 

2 Aristotle, Eth. Nic. 3:9. 47:40. 

18 Wrong reference. Isaiah 38. 18 9:15, 

16 Wrong reference. Ex. 16:33. 
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Misticatio illius termini vas in prothemate: Per vas intelligitur sanctus Paulus, 
per manna corpus Christi missum pro refectione sacramentali in animam sancti 
Pauli. 

Conclusio illius prothematis: De quo dixit Christus Actuum: Vas electionis est 
mihi, ut supra. Correlarium: prothema probat thema, et thema* concludit pro- 
thema. 

Modus concludendi prothemata: Prothema concludi debet cum themate, et hoc 
fit dupliciter: 

[1] Primo, quod directe vocali correspondeat, cum sensus themati simpliciter 
correspondeat. Exemplum: ut supra, O mors, etc. 

[2] Secundo, indirecte, cum similitudo vel thematis pars misticata correspondet 
sensui thematis de parte prothematis, ut supra, vas electionis; de similitudine, 
ut infra. 

Thema aliud: Benedictio domini super vos (Psalmista). 

Prothema: (philosophus) Actus activorum sunt impatiente predisposito.‘ 
Exemplificatio: Patet de terra et petra tempore pluviali. Misticatio similitudin- 
aria: Tempus pluviale designat tempus divine gratie. Per petram intelliguntur 
indurati et peccatores, quia ad istos minime venit benedictio Domini, et per 





* et thema om. A. t predispositio A. 





The mysticizing of this term “vessel” in the protheme: By ‘“‘vessel’’ St. Paul is 
understood; by ‘‘manna’”’ the body of Christ sent into the soul of St. Paul as 
sacramental refreshment. 

Conclusion of this protheme: Of him Christ in the Acts said: ‘He is a chosen 
vessel for me,”’ as above. Corollary: The protheme proves the theme, and the 
theme concludes the protheme. 

The method of concluding prothemes: The protheme should end with the theme, 
and this is accomplished in two ways: 

(1) directly—let it correspond by sound, when the sense corresponds to the 
theme simply. Example: as above, “‘O death,”’ and so forth. 

(2) indirectly, when the simile or the mysticized part of the theme corre- 
sponds to the sense of the theme from the standpoint of the protheme—as 
above, ‘“‘a chosen vessel’’; from the standpoint of the simile, as below. 

Another theme: “The blessing of the Lord be upon you” (The Psalmist).."__ 

Protheme: (The Philosopher): The active act because of an impatient predispo- 
sition.* Exemplification: It is manifest from land and rock in time of rain. 
Mysticizing by simile: The time of rain denotes the time of divine grace. By rock 
are understood the hardened and sinners; that to such least of all comes the 
blessing of the Lord. And by earth are understood the virtuous, the productive, 


a7 129:8. 

18 The meaning of this protheme is not clear to me; and I know nothing in Aristotle 
which might resemble it. Mysticized, it apparently implies a comparison between earth 
and the active, whose predisposition is to react to God’s grace; whereas rock is like the in- 
active, who are characterized by a hard, irresponsive, and unyielding predisposition. 
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terram virtuosi et fructuosi et iusti intelliguntur. Conclusio illius prothematis: 
Ad quos dixit Psalmista in spiritu benedictio Domini super vos. 


[C] Tercia pars sermonis: Divisio est cuiuslibet et alicuius termini predicabilis 
in membra partitio. Regula generalis: Omnis terminus verbalis dividendus est in 
infinito, casualis vero terminus in genitivo plurali poni debet. Exemplum primi: 
intrare (aliud); exemplum secundi: preceptorum (aliud). Signa divisionis: 
alius, alia, aliud. 

Nota: Quod respicit hominem hoc dicitur allegoricum membrum. 

Divisionum alia: tropologica," allegorica, anagogica—extra celum nihil est. 
Termini apti divisionibus: anagogice—spiritualis, eternalis, celestis, infernalis, 
penalis, gaudiosus, luctuosus; allegorice (Christi ad ecclesiam’)—spiritualis, 
supernalis, universalis, sacramentalis; tropologice (ad animam)—temporalis, 
corporalis, spiritualis, particularis, virtualis, moralis, vitiosus. 

{[D] Quarta pars sermonis: subdivisio est alicuius membri mediantibus signis 
divisis ulterior partitio.” 

Exemplum divisionis: Morientium mors (alia): corporalis, spiritualis. Exemplum 
subdivisionis: Mors spiritualium (alia): vivorum ut religiosorum, mortuorum ut 
damnatorum. 





" trophologia A. ¥ divisis ulterior partitio om A. 
’ Christum B. 





and the good. Conclusion of this protheme: To these has the Psalmist said in 
spirit: ‘“The blessing of the Lord be upon you.” 

The Third Part of the sermon: Division is the partition into members of some 
or any homiletical term. General rule: Every verbal term is to be divided in the 
infinitive, but a declinable term should be put in the genitive plural. Example of 
the former: To enter’? ([having the sign] aliud) ; Example of the latter: of precepts 
({having the sign] aliud). The signs of division: alius [masculine], alia [feminine], 
aliud [neuter]. 

Note: The member which has regard to mankind is called the allegorical. 

The different types of divisions: tropological, allegorical, anagogical—beyond 
heaven there is nothing. Terms suited to the divisions: [1] from the anagogical 
point of view: spiritual, eternal, heavenly, infernal, penal, joyful, sorrowful; 
[2] from the allegorical point of view, terms of Christ with respect to the Church: 
spiritual, supernal, universal, sacramental; [3] from the tropological point of 
view, terms with respect to the soul: temporal, corporal, spiritual, particular, 
virtuous, moral, vicious. 

The Fourth Part of the Sermon: Subdivision is the further partition of some 
member by means of signs of division. Example of division: The death (alia, 
[i.e., feminine]) of the spiritual— of the living, as the pious; of the dead, as the 
damned. 


19 With reference to Luke 10:38 ff., Intravit Jesus, discussed below. 
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Modus* antiquus 


Partes essentiales sermonis: thema, prothema, distinctio, subdistinctio. 
Nota: Ille sermo caret prothemate: Ecce ego venio et habitabo” in medio tui. 
Sed sume loco thematis: Dicite filie Syon, etc. 
Thema: De themate in modo antiquo idem est iudicium ut in modo moderno, etc. 
Prothema: Aliqui sermones antiqui prothemate carent; aliqui loco prothematis 
habent auctoritatem Biblie vel plures tales; aliqui vero unam, auctoritatem 
alicuius doctoris vel plurium; aliqui autem auctoritatem philosophie vel plures 
tales; aliqui similitudinem aut hystoriam mundialem. 
Regula generalis: Quicquid dicitur inter thema et eius divisionem vel distinc- 
tionem prothema est. 
Distinctio est totius thematis aut alicuius textus punctualis discretio. 
Signa distinctionum: duo, tria, quatuor; duplex, triplex, quadruplex; primo, 
secundo, tercio. 
Nota:* Quadruplex est thematis distinctio: 
[1] Prima, termini a termino, ut in isto themate: Regina celi letare. Notantur 
tria: primum, nobilitas, ibi (regina); secundum, sublimitas, ibi (celi); tercium, 
iocunditas, ibi (letare). 





= mons AB. ¥ habito A. ®* Nota om. A. 





The Old Method 


The essential parts of a sermon are theme, protheme, distinction, and subdis- 
tinction. 
Note: This sermon lacks a protheme: “‘Lo, I come, and will dwell in the midst of 
thee,’””° but take in place of the theme: ‘‘Tell ye the daughter of Sion,’ and the 
rest [Behold, thy king cometh unto thee]. 
The theme: With regard to the theme in the Old Method the procedure is the 
same as in the Modern Method, and so forth. 
The protheme: Some ancient sermons lack the protheme; some in place of the 
protheme have one or more Biblical authorities; some, indeed, have one or more 
authorities from a theologian; some have one or more philosophical authorities; 
some a simile or secular story. 
General rule: Whatever is said between the theme and its division or distinction 
is the protheme. 
Distinction is the pointed separation of the whole theme or of some text. 
Signs of distinction: two, three, four; double, triple, quadruple; first, secondly, 
thirdly. 
Note: The distinction of a theme is fourfold: 

1. of term from term, as in the theme, ‘Queen of heaven, rejoice.” Three 
things are noticed: 1. nobility in “Queen,” 2. sublimity in “heaven,” 3. joy in 
“rejoice.” 


% Zech. 2:10. 31 Matt. 21:5. 
* Ts this perhaps a misquotation of Zech. 2:10: Lauda, et laetare, filia Zion? 
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[2] Secunda, clausule a clausula, ut in isto themate: Regina Saba venit a 
finibus terre audire sapientiam Salomonis, etc. Notantur tria: primum, domus 
regine specificatio, ibi (regina Saba venit) ; secundum, eius fatigiosa itineratio, 
ibi (a finibus terre); tercium sapientie Salomonis anhelatio, ibi (audire sapien- 
tiam Salomonis). 

[3] Tercia, termini a clausula,“ ut in isto themate: Hic currite ut compre- 

hendatis. Notantur duo: primum, cursio, ibi (sic currite); secundum, compre- 

hensio, ibi (ut comprehendatis). 

[4] Quarta, clausule a termino, ut in isto themate: Resurrexit Dominus. 

Notantur duo: primo, Christi ab inferis resurrectio, ibi (resurrexit) ; secundo, 

deitatis potentia et eius ascensio, ibi (Dominus). 

Exemplum distinctionis: Duplex est mors—corporalis, spiritualis. 

Distinctio textus®®: Numerus partium alicuius constituendus est secundum 
numerum personarum de quibus tractatur ibidem. Gratia exempli, in isto evan- 
gelio: Intravit Ihesus in quoddam castellum, agitur de tribus personis, scilicet, 
Ihesu, Martha, et Maria. Presens igitur evangelium distinguitur in tres partes:” 
in prima tractatur de Ihesu, in secunda“ de Martha, in tercia de Maria. 

Subdistinctio est alicuius membri mediantibus signis distinctivis ulterior 
partitio. 





* clusula A. ce partes om. A. 
bb textuum B. 44 secundo A. 





2. of clause from clause, as in the theme: “The Queen of Sheba came from the 
ends of the earth to hear the wisdom of Solomon,’ and so on. Three things are 
noticed: 1. the specifying of the Queen’s home, in ‘“The Queen of Sheba came’’; 
2. her wearisome journey, in “from the ends of the earth”; 3. the inspiration of 
Solomon’s wisdom, in “‘to hear the wisdom of Solomon.” 

3. of term from clause, as in the theme, “‘So run that ye may obtain.”™ Two 
things are noticed: 1. the running in “so run,” and 2. the obtaining in “that ye 
may obtain.” 

4. of clause from term, as in the theme, ““The Lord has risen.’’> Two thing: are 
noticed: 1. Christ’s resurrection from Hell in “has risen,” and 2. the power of 
Deity and His ascension in ‘“‘the Lord.” 

Example of a distinction: Death is twofold, corporal and spiritual. 

Distinction of a text: The number of parts of a text is to be determined accord- 
ing to the number of persons treated therein. For example, in that passage of the 
Gospel: “‘Jesus entered into a certain village,’”** three persons are concerned: 
Jesus, Martha, and Mary. The present Gospel, then, is distinguishable into three 
parts: the first dealing with Jesus, the second with Martha, the third with Mary. 

Subdistinction is the further partition of some member by means of signs of 
distinction. 

3 Cf. Vulg. 3 Kings (Auth. Vere. 1 Kings) 10:1 ff. 
4 1 Cor. 9:24. 


25 Not an exact Biblical quotation, in this form of the phrase. Cf., e.g., Mark 6:16, 
Acts 10:41, Rom. 4:25, 7:4, etc. 
* Luke 10:38 ff. 
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it a Exemplum subdistinctionis: Duplex est mors spiritualis—vivorum ut religio- 
mus sorum, mortuorum ut damnatorum. 
tio, Regula generalis: Divisio et distinctio similiter et subdivisio et subdistinctio 
ien- differunt solum ratione signorum. 
Subdistinctio textus: Volens distinguere textum aliquem cuilibet persone 
re attribuat suam actionem et passionem. 
re Exemplum: Ex parte [hesu quinque notantur: 
. primum, castellum introibo, ibi (intravit) 

us secundum, attenta predicatio, ibi (audiebat verbum) 
do, tercium, benigna responsio, ibi (respondens) 

quartum, Marthe increpatio, ibi (turbaris) 

quintum, unius boni commendatio, ibi (porro unum) 
im Ex parte Marthe notantur sex: 
n- primum, hospite Christi specificatio, ibi (et Martha) 
secundum, Christi Ihesu hospitatio, ibi (excepit) 
” tercium, sedula ministratio, ibi (Martha autem satagebat™) 

quartum, ab opere cessatio, ibi (que stetit et ait) 
or quintum, sororis accusatio, ibi (domine, non est tibi) 

sextum, adiutorii postulatio, ibi (dic ergo illi) 
~ Ex parte Marie notantur quatuor: 

primum, ab extris vacatio, ibi (sedens secus) tt 





‘J ee Martha autem etc. A. 





e Example of a subdistinction: Spiritual death is twofold—of the living, as the 
; pious; of the dead, as the damned. 
General rule: Division and distinction, and likewise both subdivision and sub- 
distinction, differ only in the kind of signs. 
Subdistinction of a text: One who wishes to distinguish some text should assign 
to each person his own action and emotion. 
Example: With reference to Jesus five things are noticed: 
21. I shall enter the village (“‘entered’’) 
2. The preaching listened to (“‘heard his word’’) 
3. The kindly reply (‘‘and Jesus answered”’) 
4. The chiding of Martha (“thou are troubled”) 
5. The praise of a single good (“but one thing is needful’) 
With reference to Martha six things are noticed: 
1. The signifying of Christ by the guest (“‘and [a certain woman named] 
Martha’’) 
2. The reception of Christ Jesus (‘‘received him’’) 
3. The sedulous ministration (‘“‘but Martha was cumbered with much serv- 
ing”’) 
4. The ceasing from work (‘‘and came to him and said’’) 
5. The accusation against her sister (“‘Lord, dost thou not care’’) 
6. The demand for help (“‘bid her therefore’) 
With reference to Mary four things are noticed: 
1. Her withdrawal from others (“sat at Jesus’ feet’’) 
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secundum, devota‘! contemplatio, ibi (verbum illius) 
tercium, eterni gaudii adoptio, ibi (elegit) 
quartum, beatitudinis duratio, ibi (non auferetur). 


& 
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Modus subalternus 

est antiqui atque moderni commiatio, ut infra. 

Figura subalterni modi: divisio, subdivisio, distinctio, subdistinctio. 
Autorizatio: Quodlibet membrum postillationis, divisionis, subdivisionis, dis- 
tinctionis, subdistinctionis, ad minus una auctoritate probari debet, vel duabus, 
ut primam sumendo de Biblia, secundam alicuius doctoris vel decreti vel sic. 
Auctoritatem primam sumendo ex Biblia, ecce scripta sacra; secundam ex se- 
creta, iura; terciam ex philosophis, natura. 

Applicatio: Sensus verborum mediorum inter approbandum et approbans debet 
convenire utrique. Approbans est auctoritas mediante qua dicta confirmantur; 
approbandum autem est terminus predicabilis in prothemate aut sensus thema- 
tis, ibidem ut supra in modo moderno, seu aliquod membrum sermonis cuius- 
cumque modi predicandi. 

Partes accidentales sermonis: deductio dicitur affirmativa, vicium negativa. 
Deductio est magistralis sermonis elocutio, dilatatio atque conclusio. 





ff denotat A. 





2. Devout contemplation (‘heard his word’’) 
3. The choice of joy everlasting (“hath chosen’’) 
4. The continuance of blessedness (“‘shall not be taken away’’) 


The Substitute Method 


is a combination of the old and the modern, as below. 
Scheme of the substitute method: division, subdivision, distinction, and sub- 
distinction. 
Use of authorities: Each member of a postillation, division, subdivision, dis- 
tinction, or subdistinction should be proved by a least one or two authorities, 
as by taking the first from the Bible, the second from some theologian or decree, 
or the like. For taking the first authority from the Bible, you have Holy Writ; 
for taking the second from a decree, you have the laws; for taking the third from 
the philosophers, you have nature. 
Application: The sense of the mediate words between the “thing to be proved”’ 
and the “thing proving”’ should be suitable to both. The “proving thing’’ is the 
authority by means of which what is said is confirmed. The “‘thing to be proved,”’ 
however, is the homiletical term in the protheme or is the sense of the theme, 
the same as above in the modern method; or it is some sermon-member of either 
ie 4 type of preaching. 

Accidental parts of a sermon: deduction, called the affirmative part, and de- 
fect, the negative. 
The deduction of a master-sermon comprises the delivery, the expansion, and the 
conclusion. 
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Elocutio debet habere vocem acutam in proferendo, austeram in corrigendo, ben- 
ivolam in exhortando. 
Dilatatio et conclusio: Sermo tribus modis dilatatur, scilicet, divisione, questione, 
et digressione. Hi tres modi fiunt tantum circa terminos predicabiles. 

[I] Prima regula generalis: Primo in sensum tropologicum® est propinque di- 
grediendum. Et hoc fit duplici proposito. 

[A] Ut cum in auctoritate ponitur terminus significans vitium procedendum 
est ut infra. Primo, introducatur cursus mundi; secundo, corrigantur mores viti- 
osi; tercio, persuadeatur virtus opposita; quartum, concludatur cum auctoritate 
a qua est digressum, ut infra. 

Auctoritas: Avaricia est idolorum servitus (Apostolus).™" 

Cursus mundi: Huic dyabolice servituti sunt astricti usurarii et omnes falsifi- 
cantes pondera vel mensuras. 

Correctio: Ve istis quia ab eo cui serviunt pro mercede sua sine fine puniendi 
sunt. 

Persuasio: Si de hac servitute dyabolica liberari cupiunt studeant elemosinis 
usuras abjiciendo, et sic de aliis. 

Conclusio: Quia avaricia est idolorum servitus ut supra. 

[B] Secundo, per oppositum, ut cum in auctoritate ponitur terminus sig- 
nificans virtutem. Introducatur tunc oppositum, ut infra. 





&@ tropologico B. bb Autoritas apostoli: Avaricia est ydolorum servitus A. 





Delivery should have: in exposition, a sharp voice; in correction, an austere 
voice; in exhortation, a kindly voice. 
Expansion” and Conclusion: The sermon is expanded in three ways: division, 
question, and digression. These three methods are used only in connection with 
homiletical terms. 

[I] First general rule: Digression is to be made into the tropological sense near 
at hand. This is done by a double argument: 

[A] As when in an authority there is placed the term signifying that vice is 
to be avoided, as below. (1) Let the way of the world be introduced. (2) Let 
vicious habits be corrected. (3) Let persuasion to the opposite virtue be used. 
(4) Let the sermon conclude with the authority from which the digression was 
made, as below. 

Authority: “Covetousness is slavery to idols’’** (the Apostle). 

The way of the world: To this devilish slavery are bound usurers and all who 
falsify weights and measures. , 
Correction: Woe to such, since by him whom they serve they are, for their re- 
ward, to be punished without end. 

Persuasion: If they yearn to be freed from this slavery to the devil, let them cul- 
tivate charity and eschew usury; and so with the like. 

Conclusion: Because covetousness is slavery to idols, as above. 

[B] Secondly, [digression into tropology is made] through an opposite, as 
when the term signifying a virtue is found in an authority; then let the opposite 
be introduced, as below. 


* Cf. the much fuller treatment of expansion in the Aquinas-tract, p. 76. % Eph. 5:5. 
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Auctoritas: Humiliamini sub potenti manu dei (Petri).'' Introducatur cursus de 
superbis et postea procedatur ut supra in primo modo. 


[II] Secunda regula generalis: in sensu allegorico procedendum est ut infra. 
Primo, introducatur vita Christi vel alicuius sancti; secundo, persuadeantur eis 
virtutes; tercio, corrigantur vitia opposita; quarto, concludantur cum auctori- 
tate a qua fuit digressum, ut infra. 

Auctoritas: (Mathei xi) Discite a me quia mitis sum et humilis corde. 
Introductio: Christus introduxit per se mansuetudinem et humilitatem, etc. 
Persuasio: Has virtutes Christi quisquis fidelis imitari debet. 

Correctio: Contrarium faciunt iracundi et elati. Prochdolor, eternis ignibus 
tradendi non advertentes Christi virtutes. 

Conclusio: Qui dicit!/ Mathei xi, Discite a me quia mitis, etc. 

{III] Tercia regula generalis: In sensu anagogico procedendum est ut infra 
Primo, exclamatio debet fieri per O in hortando, per Ve in corrigendo; secundo, 
exhortandi sunt bona agentes per appositionem™ eternorum gaudiorum; tercio, 
terrendi sunt peccatores per propositionem futurorum suppliciorum; quarto, 
concludatur cum auctoritate a qua fuit digressum, ut infra. 

Auctoritas:" (Apostolus) Iherusalem mater nostra que sursum est. 





ii Autoritas Petri: Humiliamini sub potenti manu dei A. kk propositionem B. 
ii dixit B. " autcoritas B. 





Authority: “Humble yourselves [therefore] under the mighty hand of God’ 
(Peter). Let the way of the world concerning the haughty be introduced, and 
after that let the sermon proceed as in the first method [A]. 

[II] Second general rule: in the allegorical sense the procedure should be as 
follows: (1) Let the Life of Christ or some saint be introduced. (2) Let the hearers 
be persuaded to virtues. (3) Let the opposite vices be corrected. (4) Conclude 
with the authority from which the digression was made as below. 

Authority: Matthew 11: “Learn of me for I am meek and lowly in heart.’”’*° 
Introduction: Christ has through himself introduced kindness and humility, and 
so on. 

Persuasion: These virtues of Christ any of the faithful can imitate. 

Correction: The wrathful and exalted do the contrary. Alas, the sorrow! For 
not heeding the virtues of Christ, they are to be given to the eternal fires. 
Conclusion: Wherefore says Matthew 11: “Learn of me for I am meek,”’ and so 
forth. 

{III] Third general rule: In the anagogical sense the procedure should be as 
below: (1) Exclamation should be made by Oh in exhorting, and Alas in cor- 
recting. (2) Doers of good are to be exhorted through setting before them the 
eternal joys. (3) Sinners are to be frightened by the setting before them of future 
punishments. (4). Conclude with the authority from which the digression was 
made, as below. 

Authority: The Apostle: “But Jerusalem which is above is free, which is the 
mother of us all.’’# 


9 1 Pet. 5:6. 11:29. 31 Gal. 4:26. 
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Exclamatio: O felices devoti; ve vobis iniusti. 

Exhortatio: Agite devote, devoti, quod agitis. Iniusti, iniusta et peccata relin- 
quite.™™ 

Proportio:" Nam premia devotos prestolantur eterna, peccatores autem pene 
infernales. 

Conclusio: Peccatores non possunt dicere cum apostolo, sed solum iusti, Hierusa- 
lem mater nostra, ut supra. 

Cautela: Uni sermoni sufficiat una correctio, una exemplificatio, una cohortatio, 
una diffinitio, una questio. 

Vitia moralia, artificialia: ignorantia praedicantis—intollerabile vitium; infa- 
cundia—naturale; digitorum demonstratio nimia; capitis iactatio; oculorum 
clausura; applicatio defectuosa. 

Casus summarius”™ totius artis: compositio se habet tanquam forma; auctori- 
satio proba; modus copula; applicatio multiplicatio; accidens; deductio. 

Libri amminiculativi artis presentis: Concordantie Auctoritatum Biblie; 
Auctoritas Decreti; Lumen Anime,” per ordinem alphabeti; Similitudinum 
Liber; Compendium Theologice Veritatis; Summe Sancti Thome. 

Finis feliciter adest. 





mm relinquete AB. °° summarinus A. 
2 propositio B. PP amime B. 





Exclamation: Oh, happy ye devout. Alas, ye unjust. 

Exhortation: Do devoutly, ye devout, what ye do. Ye unjust, abandon sin and 
injustice. 

Comparison: For eternal rewards await the devout, but the punishments of Hell 
await sinners. 

Conclusion: Sinners cannot—only the just can—say with the Apostle: “Jerusa- 
lem the mother of us all,’’ and so forth. 

Caution: For one sermon let one correction, one exemplification, one exhortation, 
one definition, one question suffice. 

Faults® of character and skill: ignorance of the preacher—an intolerable vice; 
lack of fluency—a natural vice; excessive pointing of the fingers; tossing of the 
head; closing of the eyes; defective application. 

Summary of the whole art: [a] composition, exhibiting itself as form; [b] 
authorization, as proof; [c] method, as coherence; [d] application, as expansion; 
[e] inflection; [f] and deduction. 

Supplementary books of the present art: Concordance of Authorities from the 
Bible ;* The Authority of the Decree;* The Light of the Soul,**in alphabetical order; 
The Book of Similitudes;** The Compendium of Theological Truth" the Summae 
of St. Thomas [Aquinas].** 

The end happily is here. 

2 Cf. Aquinas-tract, p. 75. 

% The first Concordance of the Bible was completed in 1230 by the first Dominican car- 
dinal, Hugh of St. Cher, aided, it is said, by 500 Dominicans. Supplying merely an index, 
by book and chapter, to passages where a word is found, this work formed the basis for 
revisions made at the Monastery of St. Jacques in Paris: The Concordantiae S. Jacobi or 
Concordantiae Breves, so called because the wording of passages was omitted, and the 
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Concordantiae Anglicanae Majores, or Maximae, wrought (about 1250), with full quota- 
tions, by three Englishmen, John of Darlington, Richard of Stavenesby, and Hugh of 
Croyndon. Later, the Franciscan Minister-General, Arlotto of Prato, made improvements, 
and in 1310 Conrad of Halberstadt very materially amended and abridged Hugh’s work, 
retaining only the essential words of a quotation. Conrad aimed “ad commodum non 
modicum quidem eorum qui vel in cathedra docent vel in ecclesia sermocinando praedi- 
cant.”’ His was the first concordance to be printed (Strassburg, 1470). See J. A. Fabricius, 
op. cit., 1and 1, 381-383; Daunou in Hist. Litt. dela France x1x, 38-49: Quétif et Echard, 
Scriptores Ordinis Praedicatorum (Paris, 1719), 1, 194-209; Cruel, op. cit., p.453; Hurter, 
op. cit., 11, 339 ff. and 410; F. Kaulen, art. ““Bibelconcordanzen,” in Kirchenlexikon, ed. 
H. J. Wetzerand Benedikt Welte; C. R. Gregory, art. ““Concordances” in The New Schaf- 
Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge; J. F. Fenlon, art. “Concordances of the 
Bible” in Cath. Encyc. 

% The Tabula auctoritatum et sententiarum bibliae cum concordantiis decretorum et decre- 
talium of Joannes Calderini, professor of Canon Law at Bologna (died 1365). The title of 
a copy in the British Museum (c. 13. b. 2., Cologne, 1470) reads: Auctoritates decretorum 
omnem effectum tum textus quam glossarum nuclialiter . . . in se continentes. The Tabula 
is a concordance of Biblical citations in the Decretum of Gratian and the decretals. A goodly 
number of MSS. are extant, mostly in Germany, and at least three editions were printed 
in that land during the fifteenth century. See Fabricius, op. cit., 1 and 11, 297; Cruel, op. cit. 
p. 453; Hurter, op. cit., 11, 659-660; and especially J. F. von Schulte, Die Geschichte der 
Quellen und Literatur des Canonischen Rechts (Stuttgart, 1875-80), 1, 247-253. 

38 Liber moralitatum elegantissimus magnarum rerum naturalium lumen anime dictus, 
cum septem apparitoribus necnon sanctorum doctorum orthodoxe fidei professorum poetarum 
etiam ac oratorum auctoritatibus per modum pharatre secundum ordinem alphabeti collectis 
Seliciter incipit (ed. Augsburg, 1479), on the authority of two MSS. (at Marseilles and Augs- 
burg) regarded by Cruel, of. cit., p. 460, Linsenmayer, of. cit., p. 175, n. 1, and J.-Th. 
Welter, L’exemplum dans la littérature réligieuse et didactique du moyen Age (Paris-Tou- 
louse, 1927), pp. 341-344 (which see), as the work of Berengarius of Landora (1262-1330), 
Master General of the Dominican order (1312-17) and Archbishop of Compostela (1317- 
30). The prologue in the printed editions I have consulted, Augsburg 1479 and 1482 (Hain 
10331 and 10333), shows that the editor, the Carmelite Matthias Farinator of Vienna, was 
largely responsible for the form in which the work was printed. Hurter, op. cit., 11, 614, 
assigns the authorship (1332) to a Hermann de Gotschah, otherwise unknown, a Canon of 
Vorau in Steiermark, Austria, but nowhere gives the evidence for this attribution. One 
of the most learned books of the Middle Ages, it was compiled, with the preacher’s needs 
in view, from innumerable Greek, Latin, Arabic, and Jewish sources that were investi- 
gated in many parts of Europe; and with the aid of three translators from Greek and Latin 
works in natural science. It took the author twenty-nine years to complete (it was begun 
in 1293 and finished in 1323). It is a mine of all things conceivably of interest to the Middle 
Ages, used as subjects for moralistic comparison; and was especially popular in Germany, 
as many MSS., several incunabula, and a German translation of the fifteenth century 
attest. 

For the life of Berengarius—these do not mention the Lumen Animae among his works— 
see Quétif et Echard, op. cit., 1, 514-517; C. Douais, Les Fréres Précheurs en Gascogne au 
xiii™ et au xiv™? Siécle (Paris-Auch, 1885), 373-374; Ulysse Chevalier, Répertoire des 
sources historiques du Moyen Age (Bio-Bibliographie) (Paris, 1905-7) s. Bérenger de 
Landorre; Enciclopedia Universal Illustrada, s. Landora, Fray Berenguer de; B. M. 
Reichert, Monumenta Ordinis Fratrum Praedicatorum Historica (Cronica Ordinis Praedi- 
catorum, Rome-Stuttgart, 1897), 1, 1, 107 ff. For Farinator (fl. third quarter of saec. 
xv), see Chevalier, op. cit. 
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% Most certainly the Summa de exemplis et rerum similitudinibus libris decem constans, 
by all now attributed to the celebrated Dominican preacher, Joannes Gorinus (di Coppo) 
of San Gemignano. This small encyclopedia of the natural sciences, composed about the 
year 1300 for the use of preachers (Incipit summa insignis ac perutilis praedicatoribus de 
quacumque materia dicturis), was extremely popular in the Middle Ages (especially in 
Germany) and thereafter well into the seventeenth century. It is a carefully arranged 
treatise, each book containing a prologue, and alphabetical rubrics divided into para- 
graphs which present the materials for moralistic comparison; it deals with such diverse 
subjects as the sky, the elements, metals, stones, vegetables, plants, terrestrial animals, 
man and his members, dreams, civil and canonical law, arts and crafts, manners of man, 
and the like. See Cruel, op. cit., p. 460; Quétif et Echard, op. cit., 1, 528; T. F. Crane, 
The Exempla of Jacques de Vitry (London, 1890), p. xciv; Hurter, op. cit., 11, 491; and esp. 
Welter, op. cit. pp. 340-341. Conrad of Halberstadt later compiled an inferior and abridged 
Liber Similitudinum Naturalium, but there is no evidence that this work exerted much 
influence. 

37 Now generally considered the work (completed not long before 1281) of the Dominican 
Hugh Ripelin, Prior of Strassburg. See Félix Lajard, in Histoire Littéraire de la France 
xxi (1847), 155-163; Quétif et Echard, op. cit., 1, 470; Cruel, op. cit., p. 455; Joseph Schroe- 
der, art. “Hugh of Strasburg,” in Cath. Encyc.: Hurter, op. cit., 11, 383-4; especially Luzian 
Pfleger, “Der Dominikaner Hugo von Strassburg und das Compendium theologicae verita- 
tis,” in Zeitschr. fiir kath. Theologie xxvii (1904), 429-440; Martin Grabmann, “Studien 
iiber Ulrich von Strassburg,” ibid. xxx (1905), 321-330; and Grabmann, Jie Geschichte 
der scholastischen Methode (Freiburg in Breisgau, 1909-1911), m1, 370-371. This work, 
called the “classic school text of the Middle Ages,’”’ was later often printed, and several 
times translated into German, and had a continuous influence for several centuries. It 
comprises sever books dealing with the nature of Deity, Creation, the Fall, the Incarna- 
tion, the Sanctification through Grace, the Sacraments, and the punishment of the wicked 
and rewards of the blessed when the world shall come to an end. Ulrich Surgant includes 
this work, the Concordantiae Majores, the Liber Similitudinum, and the Lumen Animae 
among supplementary books for study by preachers in his influential Manuale Curatorum, 
Bk. 1, Consideratio xxv, fol. 67", ed. Basel, 1507. 

38 The Summa Theologica and the Summa contra Gentiles. Cruel, op. cit., p. 460, quoting 
this passage, mentions only one Summa S. Thomae, but fails to give any information con- 
cerning the copy of Henry’s tract that he used. That the Summa contra Gentiles was used 
by preachers is perhaps evinced by the quotation from it, on demons instilling false opinion, 
in the Lumen Animae, Titulus 37. T. 
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XVIII 
SIR THOMAS MALORY—HISTORIAN? 


6¢ LITTLE less than certain,” is the summing up by Eugéne Vinaver' 

of the evidence in regard to the identity of Sir Thomas Malory. 
The new material recently brought to light by Mr. Edward Hicks? has 
practically established the theory presented by Professor Kittredge in 
the nineties. Of course, since other contemporaries of the same name 
have been pointed out, it is still possible that an extraordinary group of 
coincidences may have led to an erroneous conclusion, but the proba- 
bilities of this seem slight. One argument supporting this identification 
has not as yet been fully presented. This is the fact that the Morte 
Darthur gives an unmistakable reflection of the impressions which 
would have stamped themselves on the consciousness of a man living 
through the events which this Malory of Warwickshire must have ex- 
perienced. As one of the retinue of Richard Beauchamp, Earl of War- 
wick, he would have had his youthful enthusiasm enlisted in the efforts 
of Henry IV to establish his royal title and quell rebellions against it; 
he would have had a share in the continental victories of Henry V and 
have gained a vivid impression of the terrible conditions in France re- 
sulting from the savage feuds of the Burgundians and Armagnacs; he 
would have witnessed the crowning of Henry VI in Paris and probably 
have been on duty in Rouen at the burning of Jeanne d’Arc.* 

After the death of Richard Beauchamp, he returned to England not 
later than 1445, as shown by the Warwickshire records of his service in 
parliament. The series of legal records recently brought to notice by 
Mr. Hicks show that the time from 1451 to 1471, the year of his death, 
he spent in prison, with intervals of release on bail or by favor, perhaps, 
of friendly officials. Four prisons are definitely mentioned in which he 
was detained: The Tower, Ludgate, the Marshalsea, and Newgate. The 
last named apparently was his permanent harborage from 1460 on. It 
is also clear that his chief and unrelenting enemy was the powerful 
Humphry Stafford, Duke of Buckingham.‘ 

That Malory had loyal friends and friends of no mean influence is in- 
dicated in two ways. The number of orders that he be committed for 
greater safety, and the severe penalty threatened against the marshal 
if he be permitted at large suggest that, even in the teeth of the utmost 
exertions of England’s premier duke, he was able to exercise considerable 
liberty. Again, although he was “‘distrained of all his property,” the will 


1 Eugéne Vinaver, Malory, p. 116. 2 Edward Hicks, Sir Thomas Malory. 
8 John Rous, Pageant of the Life and Death of Richard Beauchamp. ‘ Hicks, op. cit. 
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of his wife Elizabeth, who died some eight years later than her husband, 
shows that the various Malory estates in Warwickshire, Leicestershire, 
and Northamptonshire were again in possession of the family and passed 
to the thirteen-year-old Nicholas, son of Robert, whose death preceded 
by a short time that of his mother.® 

But, loyal as friends and family might be, imprisonment for a soldier 
and country gentleman was an ordeal almost beyond endurance. For- 
tunately for him the philanthropy of London’s famous mayor, Richard 
Whittington, had transformed Newgate from a “pestilential den in 
which the prisoners died like flies” to more livable conditions.* It must 
also be remembered that prisoners with money were regarded by the 
* jailor as paying guests, were given considerable liberty, and could be 
made as comfortable as their means permitted.’ 

One most important result of Whittington’s benefactions was the pres- 
ence of a large library in the monastery adjoining Newgate.* This library 
at Greyfriars, followed soon after by one in the Guildhall, furnishes strik- 
ing evidence of the growing interest in books. Without a knowledge of 
this growth in fifteenth-century England, especially among the merchant 
and soldier classes, it might not be easy to understand how a man of 
Malory’s class and experience would find an outlet for his imprisoned 
energies in literature. 

Numerous citations might be made of non-literary Englishmen of this 
time who employed their leisure in writing or in translating their favorite 
books. Richard Beauchamp, Malory’s liege lord, was a patron of letters 
and has left at least one poem of his own composing.® Lord Rivers, 


5 On Nov. 6 of the year in which Sir Thomas died Robert’s heir appears as 23 (Hicks, 
p. 73). Since Robert was eldest (named as heir), the marriage of Sir Thomas has been in- 
ferred as taking place soon after, or shortly before, the parliamentary session of 1445. 

* Gordon Home, Medieval London (1927), p. 170. Stow in his Survey notes: “The yeare 
1422, the first of Henrie 6, license was granted to John Coventre, Jenken Carpenter, and 
William Grove, executors to Richard Whittington, to reedifie the Gaile of Newgate, which 
they did with his goods.” 

7 John Paston was on three different occasions in Fleet prison. After a visit at one of 
these times his wife Margaret wrote “thanking you of the great cheer that you made me 
and the cost that you did on me,” adding with her accustomed thrift, that it was “more 
than my will was that you should do.” (Letter 529.) 

8 Kingsford, Stow’s Survey of London, 1, 318. “Richard Whittington in the yeare 1429 
founded the Librarie Greyfriars which was in lengthe one hundred twentie nine foote, 
and in breadth thirtie one: all seeled with Wainscot, having twentie eight desks, and eight 
double setles of Wainscot. Which in the next year following was altogither finished in build- 
ing, and within three years after, furnished with Bookes, to the charges of five hundred 
fiftie sixe pound, ten shillings, wherof Richard Whittington bare four hundred pound, the 
rest was borne by Doctor Thomas Winchelsey, a Frier there.” 

*H. N. MacCracken, P.M.L.A., xx, 597-607, “Richard Beauchamp’s Virelai.” The 
writer of this article refers to Beauchamp as “hardly to be equalled in the annals of chiv- 
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brother-in-law of Edward IV, translated two of the books printed by 
Caxton. Lord Bourchier, Captain of Calais, among other translations, 
produced the classic English version of Froissart’s Chronicles. William 
Caxton, printer of Malory’s Morte, is the outstanding example of the 
fascination of letters for the layman of this period. Merchant, diplomat, 
and executive, he yet found time to begin the translation of one of the 
romances which he loved; and when with the assistance of the Duchess 
of Burgundy he completed it, there came to him such a demand for 
copies from “‘diverse gentilmen and frendes” that he learned the new art 
of printing in order to be able to fulfill these demands. Henceforth he 
devoted himself to translating, editing, and printing books. 

Malory must have had access to a series of French prose romances 
more complete than any now known. Whether this series was his own 
property, borrowed from friends, or one of the resources of the near-by 
library we cannot tell. Private gentlemen not infrequently did own copies 
of the romances. Sir John Falstolfe, who left Caister Castle and most of 
his property to the Pastons, had among his books a Liber de Roy Artour 
and a Brute inryme.° Anne, Walter, and John Paston also owned indi- 
vidual copies of romances. 

Probably, however, the great tomes so often referred to as the 
‘“‘Frensshe boke” belonged to the library of Greyfriars. Perhaps the mili- 
tant knight, seeking an outlet for his outraged sense of justice and loy- 
alty, discovered the means of long-circuiting his emotions through the 
channels offered by the romances in this library. One would like to pic- 
ture him in the best place on one of “‘the eight double setles” before that 
one of the “‘twentie-eight desks” which afforded the clearest light. Here 
as the days passed he could transform his rage into characters and situ- 
ations in the world of black-letter, over which neither the Duke of Buck- 
ingham nor the House of York had power. Here—possibly before the 
same desk on which Charles, Duke of Orleans had inscribed rondeaus 





alry, even by that earlier Richard Coeur-de-Lion. He points out that the poem was dedi- 
cated to the Lady Isabel who became his second wife. Its tone may be gathered from the 
following stanza: 
“So wolde God! my lady dere, 
At my request and at my prayer 
Yowe list to ruwe 
On me hir man that hole and truwe 
Have been, and chaunged for no muwe, 
Ne never wol myn hert remuwe 
From hir servyse; .. .” 
10 Bennett, The Pastons and their England, 111, 1922. 
11 “Eleven years before the Warwickshire knight’s arrest, Charles, Duke of Orleans, had 
been released from Newgate after a captivity in various English Strongholds extending 
over a quarter of a century.” Hicks, op. cit., p. 67. 
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and ballades" he may have sat himself down week after week (pale re- 
flection of earlier sieges of French cities) until the good monks recognized 
the nook of Sir Thomas as an established part of their library and ar- 
ranged that his books and his writing materials should be undisturbed. 

“Reduced into Englysshe,” as a description of the bulky volumes in 
which Caxton preserved the work of Sir Thomas, tempts one to smile; 
yet it is literally true, since, as Sommer states, the French sources are 
about ten times as long. And his work is by no means a mere reduction. 
It is an entire reorganization with many original passages and all the 
way through subtle shifts of tone and emphasis to an extent that makes 
the general effect not a translation but an original work. Malory has 
been abundantly criticized for his choice of material. The fifth book, 
with its tedious Roman wars, is regarded as an unfortunate insertion of 
chronicle material in the full swing of romance.” Why did Malory use 
the unpleasant tale of Merlin’s lady love and her intrigues when he 
might have given the charming story of the little maid who wanted to 
monopolize the wizard as her playmate, which is the version of the vul- 
gate cycle? Why, again, did he overload his book with the long and 
rambling sections from the prose Tristram? Among the most loyal of his 
admirers his episodes are spoken of as too frequent and too long; while 
non-admirers go so far as to style his work ‘“‘an inartistic compilation, 
based upon ill-chosen originals.” 

My own feeling is that whether conscious or not—and probably not— 
a man of his temperament and habits, with his customary activities 
checked, would pour into his reading the emotional storms which had 
previously furnished the driving power for success in warfare and the 
defence and administration of his own estates. His mind would naturally 
dwell upon those passages in the romances which called up experiences 
he was familiar with, and when he undertook the task of “reducing”’ and 
blending the often quite contradictory tales into a single narrative, this 
vivid recalling of earlier impressions furnished a basis for choice of ma- 
terial. He would translate not merely into his own language but into his 
own life and times as well. 

By this statement I do not for a moment imply that the Morte Darthur 
is merely an obscure roman a clef. If it were possible to equate even the 
leading knights of Malory’s work with prominent men of his age, it 
would long since have been done. The use of reality is not so simple as 
that; nor, from what we know of him, did Malory possess the clever- 
ness of mind for such a device. His realism did not spring from that 
emotion of the intellect which gives satire, but from the deeper lying 
emotional centres which yield poetry and imaginative fiction. 


Scudder, Le Morte Darthur of Sir Thomas Malory and its Sources, p. 211. 
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It is true, as Miss Scudder maintains, that the Morte synthesizes a 
civilization. Sir Thomas wrote at a period recently characterized as": 


the end of a great and complex culture, which had flourished mightily for five 
hundred years, and whose strong and simple foundation went back five hundred 
years before that... . It is the deplorable death of what had been very great, 
and had for a time promised order and happiness to men. 


Every reader has found in his book a reflection of the life and the ideals 
of this civilization. It is referred to as a compendium of chivalry. 

Like the British flag, which symbolizes triple allegiance in the united 
emblems of three patron saints, the spirit of chivalry was a blend of 
triple loyalties. The first seven books of the Morte Darthur show the 
conquest of savagery and disorder by a band of knights single-heartedly 
loyal to a great leader. The long stretch to the close of book ten features 
Tristram with his loyalty to Iseult, and presents in various types and 
fashions the power of romantic love. In the section which follows to the 
end of book seventeen the atmosphere shifts to the mystic aura of the 
Grail. Galahad, dominant here, is accompanied by a group representing 
various types of saintly achievement admired in the Middle Ages. Then 
comes the reaction and the human struggle to make the best of lost il- 
lusions, and to cling to such remnants of ideals as may be possible for 
those who have failed in the quest of perfection. Each loyalty has its 
special embodiment: Gawain the king’s man; Tristram the lover; Gala- 
had the other-world mystic. In Launcelot only the conflicting loyalties 
are so equally balanced that the resulting tragedy of his life is an effec- 
tive symbol of the passing of the civilization which produced him. 

But Malory has been too definite in his reconstruction for a purely 
imaginative symbolizing of abstract ideals, virtues, and vices. He has 
left a picture not of the age of chivalry in general but of a particular 
period—the period covered by his own personal impressions. The clearest 
indication that this is true lies in the character of his Arthur. Critics 
have often pointed out its inconsistencies. At first he is eagerly adven- 
turous, ready to dash through every obstacle to establish his disputed 
right to the throne; but his great qualities shown in battle and in organiz- 
ing the chaotic affairs of his realm are marred by grave faults in personal 
character. Later he appears without flaw in character and endowed with 
military and administrative genius which establishes him in imperial 
power over Western Europe. Finally he seems to be a mere figurehead, 
with practically no influence over the warring factions of his court, but 
with such purity of intentions and such goodness of soul that the hearts 
of his followers cling with pathetic loyalty to his cause. 

13 Hilaire Belloc, History of England (1925), Vol. m1, 229. 
“4 This summary follows the admirable outline of Miss Scudder. 
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Applied to a single individual such characterization lacks unity, but 
interpreting it in terms of the Lancastrian dynasty, the three rulers 
dominating the life of Malory, it is a strikingly accurate picture. In 
general features the personality and career of Henry IV, Henry V, and 
Henry VI correspond respectively to (1) the Arthur of the first three 
books, (2) the Arthur of book four extending through to the Grail sec- 
tion, and (3) the Arthur of the post-Grail period. This is true only in 
general outline, however, for floating associations evidently called forth 
by some detail in the romance before him, cause Malory to transfer 
situations from the life of one of these kings to another or to some other 
character in the world of his imagination. 

In general outline the reign of Henry IV is mirrored in the first three 
books. The confusion and discord during the later years of Richard II 
find expression in Malory’s reference to conditions preceding the coming 
of Arthur: 

Then stood the realm in great jeopardy long while, for every lord that was 
mighty of men made him strong, and many weened to have been king. 


Henry of Derby, returning from exile, an adventurous and chivalrous 
crusader, was acclaimed by the Londoners as a miracle worker who had 
conquered the country within two months.” Indeed, his achievement was 
as remarkable as Arthur’s drawing the sword from the stone. His election 
by the assembled parliament seems indicated by Malory’s modification 
of his source at the opening of chapter seven of the first book: 


... wherefore all the commons cried at once, We will have Arthur unto our king 
we will put no more in delay, for we all see that it is God’s will that he shall be 
our king, and who that holdeth against it, we will slay him. 


Even the supernatural element so prominent in the coming of Arthur 
is found in the chronicles of Henry’s accession. He is hailed as the ful- 
filment of Merlin’s prophecy :"* 
the boar of commerce who, after days of famine, pestilence, and desolation, 
should recall the dispersed herds to the lost pastures; whose breast should be 
food for the needy and his tongue should quiet the thirsty, out of whose mouth 
should proceed streams to moisten the dry jaws of men. 


He first of English kings was anointed with holy oil of reputed miracu- 
lous origin. Given by the Blessed Virgin Mary to St. Thomas of Canter- 


16 He had won fame in various tournaments and crusades. He was prominent at the great 
jousts of St. Ingelvert, planned to join the crusade of Bourbon, Boucicault, and the Genoese 
against Barbary, but instead joined the Teutonic Knights in Lithuania and later took part 
in the second crusade in Prussia. He had also made a pilgrimage to the Holy Sepulchre.— 
Cf. D.N.B. “Henry IV.” Stubbs, Constitutional Hist. of Engl., 5th ed., (1903), m1, 7. 

6 Geoffrey of Monmouth, Historia, Bk. vit, ch. 3; quoted in Stubbs m, 10-11. 
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368 Sir Thomas Malory—Historian? 
bury in his exile, the sacred cruse was brought to England by Henry of 
Lancaster, grandfather of Henry IV. Lost for some time, it was found 
during the latter part of Richard’s reign bearing an inscription that 
sovereigns anointed with it would be champions of the Church."” In his 
case, too, as in Arthur’s, a sword played a special réle, for'® 


the sword which he had drawn on landing was to be preserved as part of the 
regalia, the sword of Lancaster by the side of the sceptre of the Confessor. 


Certain features connected with Henry’s coronation and first parlia- 
ment correspond also to Malory’s description of Arthur’s crowning. 
Emphasis on harmony of spirit and codperation between king and people 
was stressed as the keynote of the new dynasty. Archbishop Arundel in 
his sermon commended the new king for ‘‘not wishing to be governed of 
his own will . . . but by common advice, council, and consent.’”!® Those 
who had suffered under Richard II were restored in rank and estates, 
while illegal taxes were canceled.”° Of Arthur, Malory says: 


And there was he sworn unto his lords and the commons for to be a true king, to 
stand with true justice from thenceforth the days of this life. Also then he made 
all lords that held of the crown to come in, and to do service as they ought to do. 
And many complaints were made unto Sir Arthur of great wrongs that were done 
since the death of King Uther, of many lands that were bereaved, lords, knights, 
ladies, and gentlemen. Wherefore King Arthur made the lands to be given 
again unto them that owned them. 


The stubborn opposition of certain feudatories and the frequent ris- 
ings among his own nobles made the reign of Henry IV a troubled one. 
The King of Scotland and the great Earl Douglas had to be subdued at 
Hamildon Hill. Owen Glendower, a constant menace in the west, was 
defeated with the Percies at Shrewsbury. The series of domestic rebel- 
lions culminated in the execution of Mowbray and Archbishop Scrope.” 
When at last resistance at home was quelled, the king sent a force to 
Normandy to aid the Duke of Burgundy against the Duke of Orleans.” 

“Alas, said Arthur, yet never had I rest one month syne I was crowned 
king of this land;’”’ thus Malory sums up the troubled beginning of the 
Lancastrian line. More specifically he states: 


But within few years after [his coronation] Arthur won all the north, Scotland, 
and all that were under their obeissance. Also Wales, a part of it held against 
Arthur, but he overcame them all, as he did the remnant, through the noble 
prowess of himself and his knights of the Round Table (1, 7). 


17 Turner, History of England (1825), 11, 322. 
18 Stubbs, op. cit., m1, 11; Turner, of. cit., 11, 335. 
19 Stubbs, m1, 11. 20 Tbid., p. 11. 21 [bid., p. 19. 22 Tbid., p. 52. 
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As to the Round Table, its association with the English Crown did 
not, of course, originate with Henry IV, but it received new emphasis. 
The restoration of Arthur’s Round Table at Windsor, which crystallized 
into the Order of the Garter, was a device on the part of Edward III to 
exploit British national pride in Arthurian tradition in aid of his wars 
against France.* On his accession Henry IV created forty-six new 
knights and established the Order of the Bath, another revival of the 
Round Table organization. He bent all his energies toward suppressing 
discord among his nobles and encouraging a spirit of aggressive team 
work. At his death he “‘had laid the foundations of a strong national 
dynasty. . . . Striving lawfully he had made his own house strong.’ 

And his heir was exactly the man to make the most of the situation 
thus provided. Sometimes nature arranges her own dramatic climax, and 
in the career of Henry V the master of English drama recognized such a 
masterpiece. But Shakespeare’s encomiums of the royal Harry are not 
called forth merely for dramatic effect. Cool-headed historians have 
testified that no sovereign ‘“‘has won from contemporary writers such a 
singular unison of praise; ... he stands forth as the typical medieval 
hero.” 

He seemed to have a special gift for enlisting the loyalty of all classes. 
Parliament, nobles, commons, even prisoners of state, worked together 
with harmonious enthusiasm to carry out his policies. His zeal for the 
Church was such that it won for him the sobriquet of Prince of the 
Priests, and the Church in turn supported him as it had no other 
sovereign. Not only was it far more liberal in grants of money, but it 


%3 Jos. Pote, History and Antiquities of Windsor (1749), p. 130, supplied the following. 
Edward III restored Arthur’s Round Table at Windsor with jousts and tournaments to 
“inflame the Minds of his own Lords with military Glory, and to invite hither the galland 
and active Spirits from abroad; and upon discoverie of their courage and ability in the 
exercise of Arms, to draw them to his Party, and oblige them to himself.”” According to 
Leland’s statement Arthur’s Round Table was established at Windsor in the sixth century 
with twenty-four knights. Not only Britons but others who, desiring glory, “came to make 
proof of their Sufficiency in the exercise of Arms, must be persons of Nobility, and Dignity, 
renowned for Vertue and Valour, and admirably well skilled in the knowledge and use of 
Arms.” 

An extract from the preface of the Black Book of the Order (Pote, 143) states that the 
Round Tower was begun by Arthur who instituted there the Round Table with twenty- 
eight knights. The circle stood for equality in brotherhood. Richard I before Cyprus and 
Acon, in gratitude for the help of St. George wore a leather thong about his leg as a re- 
minder of divine aid and a sign of Richard’s intention to institute an Order of St. George 
on his return. The plans of Arthur and Richard found fulfillment in Edward’s institution 
of the Order of the Garter with the object of maintaining unanimity and concord among 
its members, who were bound by a solemn oath to be loyal to their vows. 

% Stubbs, of. cit., m1, 74. % Tbid., p. 77. 

* Strickland, Lives of the Queens of England, 1, 139. 
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ordered prayers and litanies “to protect his army not only from the 
designs of his enemies, but from the operations of necromancers.’”” 

As a military leader his genius is shown in his French campaigns, par- 
ticularly in the brilliant victory of Agincourt, which made him the 
arbiter of European politics.** Not content with his reputation as a gen- 
eral he took pride in his personal ability as a knight. He challenged the 
Dauphin to single combat for the crown of France and, according to 
Holinshed, fought incognito with M. Barbason.”* His generosity and 
mercy, as compared with other warriors of his time, are dwelt upon by 
French as well as English chroniclers.*® All writers testify, too, that he 
enforced rigid justice, and, as soon as submission to his sway was se- 
cured, he made conquered territory free from plunder and outrage. His 
humility and religious devotion were shown in many ways. After Agin- 
court he insisted that the victory was not won by his deserts but was 
entirely due to the favor of God. He ordered special honors to the saints: 
Crispin—on whose festival the battle was fought—and John of Beverly, 
whose relics had exuded oil during the battle.*! He founded the religious 
houses of Sion and Chartereux at Sheen, and his last words were to de- 
clare his intention of conducting a crusade.” 

And Henry V, like his father, was a lover of chivalry. Among the per- 
sonal baggage which he had with him at Agincourt was a certain mys- 
terious “sword of King Arthur,” which he valued so highly that he kept 
it concealed among his most cherished treasures.** He borrowed volumes 
of romances. Lydgate wrote the Siege of Troy at his request and Occleve 
dedicated to him the De Regimine Principum. When he was a lad, his 
uncle Richard II had told him that he was destined to fulfill the prophecy 
of Merlin which foretold that a prince should be born in Wales whose 
praise would one day sound throughout the world.* It is scarcely possible 


27 Gairdner, Lollardry and the Reformation in England, (1908), 125 (note from Wilkins, 
Concilia, iii: 392-393). %8 Stubbs, m1, 89. 2 Wylie, Henry V, 1 (1914-19), 62. 

3 “Tt is one of the penalties which great men must pay for their greatness that they have 
to be judged by posterity according to a standard which they themselves could not have 
recognized, because it was by their greatness that the standard itself was created.” 
Stubbs, m1, 75. In his summary of Henry V’s character Stubbs says: (ibid., p. 77) “(He was 
religious, pure in life, temperate, liberal, careful and yet splendid, merciful, truthful, and 
honorable . . . a reconciling and uniting force.”” The record of his death reads (ibid., p. 
95) “Departed this life the most Christian champion of the church, the beam of prudence 
and example of righteousness, the invincible king, the flower and glory of all knight- 
hood. .. .” 31 Wylie, op. cit., 1, 239. 82 Cott. MS. Claud. A. viii. f. 10b. 

8 Wylie, op. cit., 11 89,—quoted from Monstrelet: ““L’Epee dou rois Artus qui valoit 
tant de finanche que on ne le savoit expose.” 

4 Wylie, op. cit., 1, ch. xv. One of the best known eulogies of Henry V is that of Holin- 
shed, from which the following was taken: “This Henrie was a king of life without spot, a 
prince whom all men loved and of none disdained, a capteine against whome fortune never 
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that Malory could fail to interpret the character of Arthur in the terms 
of this heroic king under whom his own career of active war service be- 
gan. He may have been brought in personal touch with the young Prince 
while still a lad in Warwickshire, since Henry V was as well known at 
Kenilworth as at Windsor. After Shrewsbury the wounded Prince Hal 
was nursed here,** and he is said to have originated the plan of a chantry 
at Guy’s Cliff which was later carried out by Richard Beauchemp.* 

Such interpretation explains why Malory inserted the greater part of 
the Thornton Morte d’ Arthur, which he uses as his fifth book, between 
his selections from the prose romances of Merlin and Lancelot. It gives a 
reason for his “dragging chronicle material into the full swing of ro- 
mance.”’ This poem represents Arthur, after he had subdued all discord 
and organized his kingdom on a basis of peace, receiving an insolent 
demand for homage and tribute from the Emperor of Rome. His reply 
was a counterclaim of overlordship on the basis of descent from Belinus 
and Brennius and Constantine the Great. A continental campaign fol- 
lowed in which Arthur and his knights slew countless hosts with very 
little loss to the Round Table, and Arthur was crowned Emperor at 
Rome.*’ Very little imagination is needed to see in this a picture, whose 
exaggeration comes fairly within the degrees of poetic license, of the 
traditional challenge of the tennnis balls and Henry V’s indignant re- 
sponse, followed swiftly by the almost incredible events at Agincourt, 
the conquest of Normandy, and the treaty of Troyes. Henry died too 
soon to be crowned himself in Paris, but he acted as regent and his son 
was crowned there under the escort of Richard Beauchamp, perhaps 
with Thomas Malory in his train. Although he did not possess the title, 
Henry V practically had imperial powers. He was consulted and referred 
to by the Emperor Sigismund. 

It is easy to trace analogies in Malory. There is a striking resemblance 
between his Arthur and Shakespeare’s Henry. In that well-known speech 
before the battle, replying to Westmoreland, who has wished for “But 
one ten thousand of the men in England that do no work today,” Shake- 
speare makes Henry declare: ““The fewer men, the greater share of 
honor.” In Malory (tv, 2) Arthur’s foes are warned before battle: “Ye 





frowned, nor mischance once spurned, whose people him so severe a justicer both loved 
and obeyed (and so human withall) that he left no offense unpunished, nor friendship un- 
rewarded; a terrour to rebels, and supressour of sedition, his vertues notable, his qualities 
most praise-worthie.” 35 Wylie, op. cit., 1, 190. * Tbid., 229. 

37 This poem belongs in that interesting group which marks the revival of alliterative 
verse in the fourteenth century and which includes Piers Plowman, the Pearl, and Gawain 
and the Green Knight. “Under the guise of a poem derived from Geoffrey it really has refer- 
ence to contemporary history and the wars of Edward III.” (Geo. Sampson, The Cam- 
bridge Book of Prose and Verse, 1, 313). 
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know well that Sir Arthur hath the flower of chivalry of the world with 
him . . . and he is so courageous of himself that he come to the field with 
little people.”’ Shakespeare’s Henry continues: 


We few, we happy few, we band of brothers; 
For he today that sheds his blood with me 
Shall be my brother; be he ne’er so vile, 
This day shall gentle his condition. 


In similar tone Malory’s Arthur commends one of his men in action: 


That was well stricken, said King Arthur, and worshipfully hast thou holden 
thy promise; therefore shall I honor thee while that I live (rv, 3). 


The result of this greatest of English victories, after which Shake- 
speare’s hero exclaims: 
O, God, Thy arm was here; 
And not to us, but to Thine arm alone, 
Ascribe we all!... 


has its analogy in Malory’s pages: 
Therewithal came King Arthur, but with a few people, and slew on the left hand 
and on the right hand, that well-nigh there escaped no man, but all were slain 


to the number thirty thousand. And when the battle was all ended, the King 
kneeled down and thanked God meekly. 


The personal valor of Henry and the stimulus of his encouragement 

and example to his men are mirrored in Malory’s account of the Roman 
campaign: 
But in especial, King Arthur rode in the battle exhorting his knights to do well, 
and himself did as nobly with his hands as was possible a man to do. He drew out 
Excalibur his sword and awaited ever whereas the Romans were thickest and 
most grieved his people, and anon he addressed him on that part, and hew and 
slew down right and rescued his people; and he slew a great giant named Galapas, 
which was a man of a huge quantity and height; he shorted him and smote off 
both his legs by the knees, saying, Now art thou better of a size to deal with than 
thou were, and after smote off his head. 


Also as Henry ordered “‘all holy rites” for those who had fallen, so 
“King Arthur did so ransack the dead bodies, and did do bury them that 
were slain of his retinue, every man according to the estate and degree 
he was of.”’ Henry’s stern checking of unlicensed plunder is reflected in 
the summary of the Roman campaign, a passage original with Malory: 
he returned and commanded that no man in pain of death should not rob nor 
take victual, nor other thing by the way but that he should pay therefor. 


A small detail, and yet one of particular significance as evidence that 
Malory was shaping the Arthur of this section from his reminiscences of 
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Henry V, is his statement in regard to the provisions made by Arthur for 
governing his realm during his absence on the continent. In his source, 
the alliterative Morte, Mordred had been appointed Viceroy with sole 
authority. Malory changes this arrangement by having Arthur ordain 
two governors: “Sir Baudwin of Brittany, for to counsel to the best, and 
Sir Constantine, son to Sir Cador of Cornwall, which after the death of 
Arthur was king of this realm.”’ This is not a bad picture of the situation 
when Henry set out for France to “‘recover” his continental inheritance, 
leaving the sagacious Bishop Beaufort as Chancelor and his own brother 
John, Duke of Bedford, as Regent. 

Of course Malory, like Fluellen in his analogy between Henry and 
“Alexander the Pig,”’ spoke but in figures and comparisons; yet even thus 
camouflaged, there must have been a veritable treasure-house of memo- 
ries and hearsays based on experiences in the French wars that came to 
life again in his translation. Holinshed, narrating the events of 1419, 
says: “King Henrie came to Mante, where in the feast of Pentecoste, he 
kept a liberal house to all commers, and sate himself in great estate.’ 
Describing the siege of Melun in the next year, he tells us that the king 


besieged it around about having then in company with him the French king and 
the young king of Scots, the dukes of Burgognie, Clarence, Bedford, Glocester, 
and Bar, the Prince of Orange, and one and twenty earls, besides lords, barons, 
and knights, equall to lords in degree to the number of seven and fifty. 


How like this sounds to the magnificent roll of titles surrounding Arthur 
on various fields of war. 
We are told also that as regent of France in 1421 and 1422 Henry:** 


often took up his abode in the Louvre, exercising the powers of royalty ... At 
Christmas and at Pentecost he held plenary court and ate in public with the 
young queen. The Parisians crowded to see their majesties sitting, crown on head, 
and around in grand array the English Bishops, princes, barons, and knights.** 


Possibly one of these knights was a certain Sir Thomas Malory in at- 
tendance on his lord the Earl of Warwick. 

Through the Tristram section and the books devoted to the Grail 
quest Arthur continues as the model of a great king, but with a progres- 
sively inactive réle. It is as if Malory made use of this material both 
because of the interest he felt in the narrative itself and because it gave 
an allegorical presentation of certain aspects of his own time, in which 
the king appeared but indirectly. It also produced the effect of the long 
period which actually intervened between the death of Henry V and the 
marriage of Henry VI, with the resulting confusion in English affairs 


% Michelet, History of France (1857), 11, 105. 
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which seems reflected in the last four books. Contrasted sharply with 
King Mark, Arthur is praised both directly and indirectly. “Ah, said 
Sir Tristram, ye know not my lord Arthur, for all knights may learn to 
be a knight of him.” And, “God thank you,” cried Tristram and Isoude 
together on another occasion; ‘‘of your great goodness and largess ye are 
peerless!” Knights from the Orient as well as from Cornwall, Scotland, 
Wales, and outer islands vied in their efforts to gain admission to the 
Round Table. To be defeated by a Round Table knight was not disgrace, 
but defeat by any other carried with it the penalty of bearing no arms 
for a year and a day (vim, 10). 

This reverence for Arthur and his reciprocal confidence and pride in 
his knights suggest the English spirit which Malory had shared during 
his military career. His return to an England breaking up into factions 
and rapidly losing the territory which symbolized the valor and close 
brotherhood of English knighthood must have seemed like a return to a 
crumbling world. The sense of close comradeship, which in our own day 
is held, perhaps, the most redeeming feature in the horrors of the late 
war, combined with the pride of achievement felt by the little band of 
English on foreign soil, must have caused a peculiar vibration of sym- 
pathy in Malory as he penned the grief of Arthur over the breaking of 
Round Table ties in the Grail quest. 


Alas, said King Arthur... ye have bereft me the fairest fellowship and the 
truest of knighthood that were ever seen together in any realm of the world... 
for I have loved them as well as my life, wherefore it shall grieve me right sore, 
the departition of this fellowship; for I have had an old custom to have them in 
my fellowship (xim, 7). 


By degrees so slight that close attention is required to note the change, 
an entirely different Arthur appears. On the return from the quest the 
Queen assumes the initiative in entertaining the knights and a court 
broil ensues. When the King “‘wist of that trouble he was a passing hevy 
man.”’ Here is no awe-inspiring monarch whose personality begets such 
confidence that suspicion dies in his presence. He argues with his knights 
and they kindly but firmly put him in his place. 


My gracious lord, said Sir Mador, ye must hold me excused, for though ye be our 
king in that degree, ye are but a knight as we are, and ye are sworn unto knight- 
hood as well as we (xvi, 4). 


He clings to his belief in Guenevere with pathetic and wistful loyalty, 
but he is dependent on others to exonerate her and at times he is almost 
querulous. 

What aileth you, said the king, ye cannot keep Sir Launcelot upon your side? 


. .. Now go your way, said the king unto the queen, and require Sir Bors to do 
battle for you for Sir Launcelot’s sake (xvim, 4). 
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From this point the situation is reminiscent in many respects of the 
English court in the years following Malory’s term in parliament. The 
character of Guenevere in its main features parallels that of Margaret of 
Anjou as preserved in the chronicles.*® With great beauty of person and 
independence of temper she is passionate, jealous, and at times cruel to 
the point of vindictiveness. Although intensely devoted to her favorites, 
she is capricious, and, because she is swayed by impulse, she is often 
unjust. But in spite of her faults she is every inch a queen. Courage 
and resourcefulness in reverses and whole-hearted devotion to those 
who gain her favor, extending even to personal attendance on wounded 
knights, unite with a quickly aroused sympathy and an eager remorse 
when she finds herself in the wrong. Such qualities make her loved by a 
few but unpopular with the general public. 


% The fierce and vindictive traits of Queen Margaret have been so dramatized by 
Shakespeare that they have obscured the lovable and attractive qualities which most 
chroniclers dwell upon. ‘One of the finest women in the world; the very impersonation of 
the lady,” is the character given her by Chastellain (Michelet, 1, 193). Her feminine quali- 
ties are also stressed by Hall and Grafton: “‘she had one pointe of a very woman, for often- 
times when she was vehement and fully bent in a matter, she was suddenly like to a 
whethercock, mutable and turning.” Her plan to save Suffolk when all other efforts failed, 
by having the king banish him for five years was clever strategy which would doubtless 
have succeeded had its execution been conducted with equal cleverness. 

As to Guenevere, her ability when thrown upon her own resources is shown by the 
stratagem of gaining Mordred’s permission to shop in London and then shutting herself 
and attendants within the defences of the Tower until released by Arthur’s return. Her 
vindictiveness appears in her refusal to grant Meliagraunce’s appeal for mercy (x1x, 9). 
Again and again was she “wood wroth with Sir Launcelot and would by no means speak 
with him, but estranged herself from him.” Her unreasonable caprice is a commonplace 
among Launcelot’s kin. ‘““But madam, said Sir Bors, ye have been ofttimes displeased with 
my lord Sir Launcelot, but at all times at the end ye find him a true knight,” (xvi, §). 
Her repentance is equally impulsive. ‘““And ever the queen beheld Sir Launcelot, and 
wept so tenderly that she sank almost to the ground for sorrow that he had done to her so 
great goodness where she showed him great unkindness” (xvir, 7). The climax of incon- 
sistency is reached when, after banishing him in wrath because she has heard of his wear- 
ing Elaine’s sleeve, she reproaches him on hearing the letter borne by the dead maiden 
in the barge; “Ye might have shewed her,” said the Queen, “some bounty and gentleness that 
might have preserved her life.” The discipline of the Grail quest is evident in the response 
“This is not the first time,” said Sir Launcelot, “that ye had been displeased with me cause- 
less, but madam, ever I must suffer you, but what sorrow I endure I take no force” (xvim, 
20). And yet she was not lacking queenly virtues. When men were injured in her service, 
“in no wise the Queen would not suffer the wounded knights to be from her, but that they 
were laid within draughts by her chamber, upon beds and pillows, that she herself might 
see to them, that they wanted nothing” (xrx, 6). Bors, who did not hesitate to remind her 
of her faults, insisted on her royal qualities: “At all times as far as ever I could know, she 
was a maintainer of good knights; and ever she hath been large and free of her goods to 
all good knights, and the most bounteous lady of her gifts and her good grace that ever I 
saw or heard speak of” (xvii, 15). 
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One can almost hear the man in the street giving expression to English 
sentiment in the years preceding the Wars of the Roses: 


As for our most noble King Arthur, we love him and honor him as well as ye do, 
but as for Queen Guenever we love her not, by cause she is a destroyer of good 
knights (xvi, 5). 


The analogy extends further to the widespread suspicion of the Queen’s 
unfaithfulness and the King’s refusal to countenance it.*° It is scarcely 
likely that Malory saw in Suffolk, Somerset, or other favorites of Queen 
Margaret his conception of Launcelot, for all probabilities indicate that 
in this most human, most lovable, and most loyal knight he re-embodied 
his idealized memory of his own lord Richard Beauchamp “fader of 
curtesye,’”’ whom the Emperor Sigismund pronounced so peerless that, 
if all chivalry were destroyed from the world, it might be restored again 
in his single person. But the figure of Launcelot, like that of Arthur, is 
doubtless a composite of subconscious impressions. 

Malory’s partisanship may have seen in Suffolk a persecuted patriot 
of heroic proportions. In 1449—it was January 4, 1450, that Malory was 
charged with lying in ambush to ‘kill and murder’? Humphrey duke of 
Buckingham—Suffolk succeeded in dismissing two Staffords who held 
important offices in the government. This roused the displeasure of their 
brother Buckingham, who went over to the support of the Duke of 
York." The trial of Suffolk, his defence, his banishment, and the slander 
concerning the favor shown him by the Queen offer many analogies to 
the situation of Launcelot. The tone of Launcelot’s defence before his 
banishment and of his grief at departing from England under the dis- 
grace of being ‘‘a flemyd man” is strikingly similar to Suffolk’s address 
under the same circumstances.” The bitter hostility of certain nobles 
toward Suffolk and the Queen finds reflection in this section of Malory. 
“For this Sir Agravaine and Sir Mordred had ever a privy hate unto the 

queen Dame Guenever and to Sir Launcelot, and daily and nightly they 
ever watched upon Sir Launcelot.” 


4° Strickland, op. cit., 1, 218. “The Earl of Warwick [this is the later Earl Richard 
Neville] publicly proclaimed at Paul’s Cross that her child was the offspring of adultery or 
fraud and was not the lawful issue of the king.” (Quoted from Chastellain). 

“! Turner, op. cit., 111, 68. 

‘2 Suffolk hotly resented the charge of treachery to his king or to the realm of England. 
After recapitulating the services of his father and his brothers he continued: “I was myself 
armed, in your father’s days and yours, thirty-four winters, and have had the garter 
thirty. For seventeen years I abode in the wars without coming home or seeing this land 
and have served you since my return fifteen years.”” He then emphatically added: “All 
these things considered, if for a Frenchman’s promise I should be either false or untrue to 
your high estate or to this your land that I am born of, there could be no earthly punish- 
ment but it would be too little for me.” (ibid., p. 69). 
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The characteristics of Henry VI likewise appear in these pages. His 
personal virtues and his weakness as a ruler are all here. He instructs his 
men in the qualities of knightly honor (xvi1, 24), and sets them an ex- 
ample in humility (xx, 10). He longs for peace and would gladly “have 
taken his Queen again and been accorded with Sir Launcelot,” but al- 
lows himself to be overruled by the turbulent Gawain. The death of his 
knights in this civil war causes him such grief that “the King swooned 
for pure sorrow” (xx, 9). “Alas, my good knights,”’ he cries, ‘‘Alas that 
ever this war began . . . wit you well my heart was never so heavy as it 
is now.”” When he thinks of the loss of Launcelot, he is again overcome 
with sorrow: “The tears brast out of his eyen, thinking on the great 
courtesy that was in Launcelot more than in any other man... Alas 
that ever this war began” (xx, 13). He has no power to assert his au- 
thority over the will of others, and yet his soul is so pure that he sees 
visions and reads the mind of Bedevere.* 

We have followed the course of Malory’s “reducing” sufficiently to 
bring clear the outlines. Whether with definite purpose or unconsciously 
he has selected passages from the prose romances and so arranged them 
as to give an allegorical presentation of the rise and downfall of English 
knighthood under the leadership of the Lancastrian line. To a certain 
extent the traditional order of the cycle suggested this, but some radical 
shifts were needed to make the fictitious narrative mirror the actual 
course of the reducer’s emotional past. The Roman wars, which tradi- 
tionally closed the cycle, were transferred by Malory back to Arthur’s 
early manhood, where they furnished the culmination of his efforts to 
establish his right to reign and to bring unity of purpose and harmony of 
action among his liegemen. The abduction of Guenevere by Meliagraunce, 
the earliest known episode in the cycle of Launcelot, is placed by Malory 
close to the end, where it fits into the picture of the turbulent times of 
Margaret of Anjou. 

Purpose, or at least accomplishment, is so far clear. But what object 
is gained by shifting attention from Arthur’s court to Cornwall and de- 
voting more than half of the entire work to the often unpleasant hap- 
penings in the kingdom of King Mark and the obscure allegories of the 
Grail quest? The clearest hint that the Tristram section is not irrelevant 
lies in the contrast emphasized between the courts of King Arthur and 
King Mark. All the contempt of the English soldiers for “‘Frenchies”’ and 
“Frogs” finds vent in the scorn which members of the Round Table 


# Malory, xx1, 3 and 5. Henry VI was worshipped in Yorkshire as saint and martyr and 
credited with many miracles. Excessively humble, he was easily dominated by stronger 
wills and readily deceived. The latter part of his reign he was the puppet of every faction. 
—D.N.B. 
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express for Cornish knights. ‘‘Yet heard I never,’ Kay declares, “that 
ever good knight came out of Cornwall” (1x, 4). Sagramore is surprised 
at Tristram’s origin (vii, 16): 

For it is seldom seen, said Sir Sagramore, that ye Cornish knights be valient men 
of arms; for within these two hours there met us one of your Cornish knights, 
and great words he spake, and anon with little might he was laid to the earth. 


Dinadan warns Mark that Lamorak 


is able to beat such five of ye . . . for ye knights of Cornwall are no men of wor- 
ship as other knights are (x, 8). 


When Morgan le Fay sent the knight with the horn of chastity to make 
trouble at Arthur’s court, Sir Lamorak forced him at point of sword to 
bear it to King Mark instead. In response to Tristram’s reproaches for 
the unpleasantness he had caused many ladies he declared: 


An it were to do again, so would I do, for I had liefer strife and debate fell in 
King Mark’s court than Arthur’s court, for the honour of both courts be not 
alike. 


Since most of Malory’s career as a soldier was presumably spent on 
French soil, how could he fail to be impressed by the contrast offered 
by the France of his time with the well-administered England of Henry 
V? At the beginning of his service under Richard Beauchamp this con- 
trast was most marked. Historians grow eloquent in picturing the miser- 
ies of this period in France. Guizot fills in many details of “that chaos of 
war, anarchy ...and ruin... in the reign of Charles VI.” The con- 
fusion and misgovernment of this reign are summed up by Watson as 
*‘a dreadful orgy of lust and crime.” In contrast to this stands Com- 
mines’s reference to England: 


among all the world’s lordships of which I have knowledge, that where the public 
weal is best ordered, and where least violence reigns over the people. 


The reign of Charles VI offered enough similarity in detail as well as 
in general situation to make the prose Tristram, as modified by Malory, 
a fairly adequate reflection of the English soldier’s view of it. During 
his minority of twelve years, France was torn by the discords supplied by 
thirty-six princes of the blood. The chief of these rivals were Orleans and 
Burgundy. Conditions were not improved upon the majority of the king. 
He had been married to the young and beautiful Isabel of Bavaria, who 
soon fell victim to the personal charm of his younger brother Louis of 
Orleans. Charles VI was not strong either in body or mind. Starting out 
for a campaign in Brittany during the summer of 1392, he was overcome 


4 Quoted in Green, History of the English People (1900-03), 11, 5. 
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by the heat. Seized with frenzy, he flung himself with lifted sword against 
his brother, who saved himself by flight. Before the maddened king could 
be disarmed he had killed four of his own bodyguard. And this was but 
the first of a series of attacks which came upon him with increasing fre- 
quency until his death. A weak head combined with violent passions and 
early excesses to produce madness.* 

Louis of Orleans with the support of the queen, whose lover he was 
commonly reputed, became leader of the court faction opposed by the 
Duke of Burgundy. Louis like Tristram was a knight upon whom nature 
had lavished gifts of mind and body. He began his military career at 
the age of ten by fighting like a hero at the battle of Rosebecque. Hand- 
some and witty, he vanquished doctors of learning in their own field and 
vied with poets in the making of rondels and ballades. His power over 
women was such that rumor credited him with possessing some talisman 
of irresistible magic. He was skilled in all sports and exercises of arms and 
the charm of his personality was so strong that it is felt even in the pages 
of chroniclers bitterly hostile to him.” 

His death, like that of Malory’s Tristram, came in the form of as- 
sassination,—not in his case at the hand of his enemy, but by men in 
the employ of his rival.‘7 Other parallels also appear. Tristram (in 


6 Guizot, History of France (tr. R. Black), u, 370. “For thirty years, from 1392 to 1422, 
the crown remained on the head of this poor mad man, whilst France was a victim to the 
bloody quarrels of the royal house, to national dismemberment, to licentiousness in morals, 
to civil anarchy, and to foreign conquest.” In the following year a tragic accident brought 
on his second attack. At the wedding of one of Queen Isabel’s maids of honor the king and 
five of his noblemen dressed as satyrs in tight linen suits flaked over with tow, which 
was stuck on by means of pitch. In this outfit they burst in among the dancers as a surprise 
feature. A torch thrust close to discover their identity set fire to the group. The king was 
saved by the quick action of a lady who threw her mantle about him. One of the others 
leaped into a water vat, but the rest lost their lives. 

“ A. M. F. Robinson, The End of the Middle Ages (1889), pp. 118-119, ‘“‘Queen Isabel 
was the idol of the court. Radiantly beautiful, eighteen years old, she was not satisfied with 


the devotion of her husband. .. . / At his side, more brilliant and more eloquent than he, 
rode the first knight of chivalry, the king’s only brother, Louis of Touraine . . . eighteen 
years old... handsome, witty ...so wise that in the University of Paris there were 


no doctors proof against his bonne memorie et bonne loquelle . . . skilled in making rondels, 
songs, and ballades . . . so irresistible a lover that popular fancy endowed him with a 
magic wand and an enchanted ring, making him absolute master of all women. The charm 
of his youth and beauty of his rhetoric and laughter, of his gentle manners and brilliant 
knightliness still exhales from the dusty pages of Christine de Pisan and Juvenal des 
Ursins. ... Even chroniclers hostile to him, Monstrelet, the Monk of St. Denis, and 
Froissart, witness to his enchanting personality.” 

‘7 Louis was murdered by the Duke of Burgundy’s men as he was returning one night 
from a visit to Queen Isabel. This was in 1407. Michelet (11, 29) says of him: ““Wept by 
women, no less regretted by church, wept by saints, (Religieux de St. Denis) . . . brilliant, 
courteous, graceful . . . the spirit of the Renaissance (born in him) continued in his son 
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Malory’s version) has more than one love affair, but there are two women 
of special influence in his life, the two Isouds. So with Louis of Orleans: 
the two Visconti, Valentine his wife and Queen Isabel, granddaughter 
of the deposed Bernabo, stand out vividly among the women devoted 
to him.‘* And Malory is not alone in seeing a Tristram in the Duke of 
Orleans. Louis is actually given the name of Tristifer by a contemporary 
poet, who describes him as a lover who can find joy only in art and de- 
clares, ‘this singing Tristifer is the paramour of the gay Queen Bel- 
ligere.’’*® 

Perhaps the fame of Bertrand du Guesclin, the great champion of 
France in the days of the Black Prince mingled with the tradition of 
Louis of Orleans to produce the sense of reality which inspires Malory’s 
Tristram. Such a conception would fully justify the reiterated expres- 
sions of admiration for Sir Tristram from knights of the Round Table 
and their joy when he was awarded “‘the siege of Sir Marhaus.”’ 

The character of King Mark can be fairly well built up from a blending 
of Charles VI and the Count of Armagnac, who succeeded his father-in- 
law Louis as leader of the Orleanist faction. The weakness and vacilla- 
tion of Mark are qualities of the poor mad king. When Mark slew his own 
knight Bersules and attempted to kill Amant, when he spared no effort 
to slay Tristram and to take the life of Alisaunder the Orphan, he was 
reproducing the situation in which Charles slew his own escort and 
attempted the life of his brother. 

The intentional malice of Mark, his ferocity, envy, and treachery had 
abundant basis in the character of Armagnac, who was a worthy de- 
scendant of vicious sires. ‘“‘Assiduous persecutors of churches and ex- 
communicated from generation to generation, they lived for the most 
part like true children of the devil,’”’ history records. One of them mar- 
ried his own sister with a forged dispensation.®° They robbed the treasur- 
ies of churches and saints; it is said they replaced tattercd doublets with 
church hangings and cut caps from communion cloth. The notorious 
falsehood and treachery of the Armagnacs appear in Mark. Arthur can- 
not trust his word, ‘‘For he was a fair speaker and false thereunder” 
(x, 15). Launcelot merely smiles at his oath made upon the cross of 
the sword never again to injure errant knights, remarking, “Hard it is to 





Charles of Orleans, exile and poet, in his bastard Dunois, in his grandson Louis XII... . 
Kind to clerks and priests, liberal to the poor . . . he was the spoiled child of nature and 
grace.” 

48 Brothers of Caterina, the stepmother of Valentine Visconti, were named Palamedes, 
Lancilotto, Sagramoro; cf. Robinson, p. 105. 

4° Burcarius in La Pastoralet, quoted in Robinson, p. 120. See also Cartellieri, The Court 
of Burgundy, p. 166. 50 Michelet, op. cit., pp. 59 and 60. 
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take out of the flesh that is bred in the bone” (1x, 38). Gaheris warns Kay 
not to ride at the request of King Mark, “‘for he dealeth all with treason.” 
Dinadan calls him a murderer and Palomides cries out: 


Ah false king . . . it is pity thou hast thy life, for thou art a destroyer of all wor- 
shipfull knights . . . by thy mischief and thy vengeance (1x, 18). 


Readers who are shocked by the brutality and disregard for morals 
or by the atrocities of the felon knights in the Tristram section should be 
reminded that no passage in the romance can equal in these respects 
actual facts recorded by French chroniclers. In the days of the Black 
Prince the land was largely at the mercy of organized bands of brigands 
known as routiers or ecorcheurs, but after 1400 conditions grew even 
worse.*! The murder of Orleans in 1407 was avenged by the assassination 
of Burgundy at the Bridge of Montereau in 1419. The ferocious hatred 
engendered in this feud sacrificed everything in its rage for vengeance. 
The worst cruelties of the French Revolution were practised by Bur- 
gundian supporters in Paris, who plundered and massacred foes in prison 
and on the street.” 

The Armagnacs, laying waste the country outside Paris, outrivaled the 
Burgundians in atrocities. The Bourgeois de Paris exhausts the resources 
of language in describing their ravages. He declares that Nero, Diocletian, 
and other tyrants of Rome were never guilty of such horrors.™ Sacrilege, 
violation of virgins and nuns, roasting of adults and children, hanging up 
by thumbs or by the feet, these are but a few of the details he cites. They 
could not have done worse were they Saracens. None of them was more 
evil than Bernard Count of Armagnac. He was a devil in the form of 


5! Frightful tales are told of these brigands. In Bourbonnais they dug an immense moat 
with a great fire night and day called Hell. Persons who refused ransom were thrown into 
Hell. Rich caravans were robbed; peasants brought tribute; the whole country trembled. 
(Funck-Brentano: The Middle A ges, tr. O’ Neill, 459.) They hid in rocks, caves, and among 
reeds of marshes or thickets in woods (ibid., p. 473). Many nobles rivaled the brigands in 
cruelty and oppression. 

52 Michelet, m, 97, described the prison massacre of sixteen hundred persons accom- 
panied by a similar reign of terror on the streets. A child prematurely delivered from a 
woman thus cut down was seen to stir. ‘‘See, the little dog is still alive,’’ some one cried, 
but no one dared to take it up. The priests of the Burgundian party would not baptize the 
little Armagnacs in order to ensure their being damned (loc. cit.). In 1421 the famine was 
so terrible that “the men employed to kill the dogs were followed by crowds of poor who, 
as they killed, devoured all, flesh and guts” (op. cit., p. 115). From these conditions sprang 
the grim amusement of the Dance of Death. This was represented first as a spectacle in 
Paris in 1424. Michelet notes (op. cit., p. 119) the grim humor of fate which brought the 
great Henry to within one month of his coronation as King of France and then summoned 
him to lead instead the grotesque procession of this dance. 

53 Journal d’un Bourgeois de Paris (ed. A. Tuetey) (1881), pp. 11, 129, 134, 135, 137, 
139, 156. 
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man. Since the time of Clovis France was never so desolated or divided— 
the Dauphin does nothing day or night but lay waste the land of his 
father with fire and blood. The Armagnacs rob and pillage like devils un- 
chained. Wolves have become so famished that they enter cities by 
night. They cross the Seine into Paris and dig up bodies in the ceme- 
teries. They devour corpses or heads and members hung at gates or 
elsewhere. They eat women and children. 

The ferocity of the Armagnacs was of great service to the English. 
King Henry was welcomed as a deliverer when he laid siege to Meaux. 
This unhappy city had as its captain the Bastard of Vaurus, whose repu- 
tation for cruelty was blacker than that of any of the felon knights in 
the Morte Darthur. He was rivalled only by the giant ogre slain by 
Arthur at Mont St. Michel. Small wonder that English rule was wel- 
come as a relief from this reign of terror. From bad to worse, laments 
the Bourgeois de Paris, goes the realm of France, until one may better 
say la terre deserte than la terre de France. 

It is in this impression of general conditions that the Tristram section 
would commend itself as a true picture to one who had lived through 
such experiences. Malory must have seen and heard hundreds of such 
incidents as those described by the Bourgeois or the Religieux de St. 
Denis. To him, then, the evil customs of Sir Breunor of Castle Pluere 


Bourgeois, 171-172. This passage is one of the most terrible I recall. The Bastard 
Vaurus had seized a young man at work, tied the unfortunate laborer to his horse’s tail, 
and galloped to his castle at Meaulx. Here the victim was tortured until he consented to a 
ransom three times larger than he was able to raise. He sent word of his situation to his 
wife—they had been married one year and she was about to give birth to a child. Thinking 
she might be able to soften the tyrant’s heart, she hastened to the castle, but gained nothing 
except a threat that if the ransom was not paid by a certain day, her husband would be 
hanged. With her most frantic efforts she was not able to raise the entire sum at the time 
set. Her husband was promptly hanged. She came back with what she had, so exhausted 
that she fainted, but as soon as she revived, begged to see her husband again. The only 
response was that she would never see him until the ransom was paid. Still hoping, she 
lingered and saw a number of laborers brought before the tyrant and drowned or hanged 
because they could pay no ransom. Spurred by love and fear she finally succeeded in bor 
rowing the required amount, but the moment it came into the tyrant’s hands he brutally 
told her that her husband was dead like the other villains. At this she lost control of her 
emotions and raged against his cruelty. Her punishment was swift. She was beaten cruelly, 
dragged to the great tree and tied; then her clothing was cut away. Above her swayed the 
corpses of eighty or a hundred men, some high, some so low that their feet touched her 
head as the wind moved them. As her legs gave way from exhaustion and terror, the cords 
by which she was tied cut into her flesh. As night came on she was seized with labor pains 
and her cries were so terrible that they could be heard in the city, but no one dared to go 
to her rescue. No one, that is, except the wolves, who gathered from all directions and soon 
ended her cries. This happened in March, 1420, during the season of Lent. The details as 
given by the Bourgeois de Paris make the effect much more harrowing than this summary. 
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or of Breuse Saunce Pité would not seem unnatural or incredible. Put- 
ting them down comes all in the day’s work of a good knight. 

Other things which strike a modern reader as fantastic and absurd 
would have a basis of fact in Malory’s experience. Guenevere’s threat- 
ened punishment of burning at the stake was far from uncommon in the 
fifteenth century. In England Sir John Oldcastle and others were burned 
for heresy and Margery Jourdemain for witchcraft. In France the great 
dramatic event of the war was the burning of Jeanne d’Arc. Witchcraft 
was an actuality to fifteenth-century consciousness. The arts of Morgan 
le Fay directed against Arthur are similar to those allegedly practiced by 
women of magic against Lancastrian kings. Joanna, the stepmother of 
Henry V, was arrested in 1417 by order of the Duke of Bedford, then 
regent, charged with sorcery directed to the king’s harm. She was kept 
confined in Pevensy Castle until a few weeks before the death of Henry 
V.5 Eleanor Cobham, the wife of Humphrey, duke of Gloucester, was 
accused of plotting the death of Henry VI by hiring Margery Jourde- 
main, ‘‘the witch of Eye,” to make a wax image of him and melt it by a 
slow fire. The astrologer whom she employed to draw up the computa- 
tions was hanged, the witch was burned, and the Duchess, though aunt 
to the king, was compelled to do public penance, barefooted and wearing 
only a shift, for three days in succession; then she was confined for the 
rest of her life in prison on the Isle of Man. 

But the outstanding conviction for sorcery directed against England 
as well as its king was that of Jeanne d’Arc. In the “Pucelle” of their 
prejudiced chronicles every loyal English soldier saw a willing tool of 
Satan. The miraculous effect of her influence upon men whom the 
English held, like the Cornish knights, as “‘no men of worship,” they 
could only explain as black magic. The malevolent power of Morgan le 
Fay, always in the background and showing itself at intervals in some 
cunning trick to destroy the Round Table, expresses imaginatively a 
fusion of the hostile spells feared by the English against their land and 
king. It was this fear that prompted the Bishops to offer public prayers 
to ward off necromancy in the campaign of Henry V. It inspired Henry 
IV when he directed the Bishop of Norwich “‘to search for and arrest 
witches and sorcerers of different kinds who were then (1406) reported to 
be very numerous in his diocese, to convert them from their evil ways or 
bring them speedily to punishment.” 

** Strickland, op. cit., 11, 96, quoted from Walsingham, Parl. Rolls, 7 Henry V. “On 
witness of John Randolf, Joanna’s confessor, she was convicted of planning Henry’s de- 
struction by sorcery . . . she with Roger Colles and Petronel Brocart her helpers was de- 
prived of all property. This was restored by act of Henry shortly before his death. Miss 
Strickland notes (p. 108) a tradition that the ghost of “Jone the Witch-queen haunted the 
site of her favorite palace Havering-atte-Bowes.” 
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The fifteenth century seems to have kept as open a mind for occult 
manifestations as does our own for the marvels of machinery. Licenses 
were granted to transmute metals and “to make that precious medi- 
cine’ known variously as the quintessence, the philosopher’s stone, or 
the elixir of life.67 The Duchess of Bedford was charged with causing 
the love of Edward IV for her daughter Elizabeth Woodville by sorcery. 
Charles VI was subjected to various magic treatments. Two Gascon 
hermits lodged in the Bastille made a drink of powdered pearls. When 
they found it did not work they accused the king’s barber and the Duke 
of Orleans of hindering them with counter spells. Crowds sought them 
for remedies and love charms but they were finally degraded and exe- 
cuted.®* 

This faith in witchcraft and magic in the manipulation of natura] 
forces was closely allied to the medieval attitude toward heresy. Ac- 
cording to thirteenth-century statutes of the Cistercian Order witch- 
craft was classed as a species of heresy, and orgies of the witches’ sab- 
bath were ascribed to the Templars and others accused of heresy.® 
Doubtless belief that propagators of heresy were willing tools of the 
enemy of mankind and fear of the powers of darkness thus placed at their 
disposal inspired much of the bitter persecution of the Lollards. 

An outstanding characteristic of the Lancastrian kings was their ar- 
dent championship of orthodoxy and the interests of the church. This 
championship, which appeared as policy in Henry IV, warmed into de- 
votion in Henry V, and became an obsession with Henry VI. As Ear! of 
Derby Henry IV had fought with the Teutonic Knights against un- 
believers. His earliest supporter was the exiled Archbishop Arundel, who 
returned with him and was restored by him. At this time the church as 
the largest proprietor was the strongest influence in the realm. The bet- 
ter part of the land had passed into her control, and of fifty thousand 
knight’s fees, she possessed twenty-eight thousand. Henry IV gained 
the allegiance of this powerful ally when on his accession he declared 
that all he asked of the Church was her prayers." His reign was in- 
augurated by a statute for the burning of heretics, and the burning of 
William Sawtre, the first victim to an English law for the suppression of 
religious opinion.™ 





5 Wright, Proceedings against Dame Alice K yteler, Camden Soc., xxiv, p. x. Wright also 
notes that in 1432 there were two orders from the privy council for the arrest of persons 
charged with sorcery—both friars. 57 Turner, op. cit., 111, 46. 

58 Michelet, op. cit., 1, 26. Another treatment was that of ‘“‘a magician of Languedoc 
with a wondrous book Smagorad, the original of which had been given to Adam.” (Rel. de 
St. Denis). 59 Wright, op. cit., int. iv. 

69 Michelet, op. cit., 1, 79. Also Turner, op. cit., 11, 413. 

6! Wilkins, Concil, 11, pp. 237, 245. 

82S. R. Gardiner, Stud. Hist. of Engl., 292. Stubbs, op. cit., m1, 33. 
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Under Henry V Lollardry was still more sternly dealt with. Sir John 
Oldcastle, hitherto allowed freedom because of his rank and great services 
to the crown, was drawn, hanged, and burned.® Nothing henceforth was 
to shelter malignant heresy. The greatest English churchman of this age 
was the king’s uncle, Henry Beaufort, Bishop, Archbishop, Cardinal, 
and would-be Pope. Beaufort is said to have been his nephew’s tutor; 
he certainly was his confidential friend and trusted adviser. He lent the 
king vast sums of money and was of the greatest aid in various under- 
takings. He was commissioned by the Pope to lead a crusade against 
the Hussites in Bohemia in 1429, but after levying 5500 soldiers, his zeal 
for Lancastrian interests made him turn these forces over to John of 
Bedford to help hold their French territory. 

At the coronation of Henry VI the second ballad sung at the dinner 
praised the Emperor Sigismund and Henry V for putting down heresy 
with the sword of punishment. The burning of a heretic at Smithfield 
as part of the ceremony was followed in later years of the reign by ar- 
rests, imprisonments, and burnings.® Both Henry IV and Henry V had 
planned to close their reigns by leading a crusade to the Holy Land. 
They were men to whom religion was a vital interest but one which must 
follow rather than precede their duty as earthly sovereign. With Henry 
VI the order was reversed. Religious concerns were all important and 
the Christian virtues alone worth cultivating. Such an attitude was obvi- 
ously inimical to a great wordly kingdom. When the ruling force was 
transferred elsewhere, harmony of spirit was broken by the clash of in- 
dividual interests and the glorious tradition of Lancastrian rule was shat- 
tered by fighting factions. 

As used by Malory, the Grail section mirrors this line of development 
in the Lancastrian drama. But the Grail adventure is not the only 
means used for this purpose. The Questing Beast of the prose Tristram 
appears to Arthur at the beginning of his reign (1, 19). This picturesque 
animal was doubtless intended by the original romancer to symbolize 
the spirit of evil, since it appears immediately following Arthur’s sin in 
begetting Mordred. As introduced by Malory, the pursuit of this mon- 
ster, which continues to appear at intervals until the Grail quest is under- 
taken, forms an interesting analogy to the Lancastrian persecution of 
heresy. The episode of Balin and Balan (Bk. 1) which pictures the chaos 
and anarchy from which Arthur must construct his Round Table, fore- 
shadows the adventures of the Grail, supplies the dolorous stroke and 
provides the sword test of Galahad. 

The prose Quéte del Graal has been convincingly explained as the work 

3 Stubbs, op. cit., m1, 83-84. 6 Tbhid., 60, 90. 8 Turner, op. cit., 11, 4888. 
% Tbid., 111, 19. 
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of a Cistercian dévot who exploited the popularity of romance for the 
purpose of presenting religious dogma and showing various types of 
saints and sinners in that “great collective adventure of humanity,” the 
search for God.*’ In Malory’s Morte the Grail quest does not cause the 
destruction of the Round Table but supplies an explanation of it. Arthur 
and his kingdom are lost sight of. Although their service has furnished 
the highest ideal which earth could offer, the appearance of the Grai| 
strikes the deeper spiritual chord of eternal issues, and the Round Table 
knights, like St. Christopher, seek to serve the highest. During the re- 
action which follows the return from the Grail quest, the shifting of the 
vital centre of loyalty from earthly to heavenly attainments has so re- 
laxed the ties of Round Table fellowship that family feuds become the 
all-engrossing issue. In this respect also Malory’s work mirrors the drama 
of the Lancastrian dynasty. 

England, to be sure, never reached quite the desolation of France in 
the Armagnac-Burgundy struggle, but the spirit of faction became al- 
most as bitter in the War of the Roses—that war which brought about 
the passing of the Lancastrian line and during which Malory completed 
his apotheosis of this dynasty in the guise of a prose romance. Perhaps 
the strongest thread used by Malory to unify his work is that of these 
conflicting family interests. The three leading groups throughout are 
the families of King Lot, King Pellinore, and the kin of Launcelot.® 
The blood feud enters as an important element of the plot while Arthur 
is establishing his kingdom. Lot, who has joined Nero of Wales and 
others in a battle against the young king, is slain by Arthur’s ally Pel- 
linore (11, 10). From this point on Gawain and his brothers Agravain, 
Gaheris, and Mordred, seek vengeance and in the Tristram section ob- 
tain it by killing Pellinore and treacherously slaying Lamorak, a knight 
at this time excelled only by Launcelot and Tristram in renown." 
Lamorak’s death is hotly censured by Tristram and Launcelot and ever: 
by their own young brother Gareth, who is an ardent admirer of Launce- 
lot. 

Jealousy of Launcelot and resentment of his scorn for them cause 
Agravaine and Mordred to lay traps for the destruction of Guenevere 
and her lover. In rescuing Guenevere Launcelot is forced to kill Agra- 
vaine and also kills by accident and without his own knowledge, Gaheris 


6? A. Pauphilet, Etude sur le Queste del Saint Graal. 

68 The family of Lot comprises Gawain, Agravaine, Gaheris, Gareth, and their half 
brother Mordred. Pellinore’s sons are Lamorake, Percivale, Aglovale, Durnore, and their 
half brother Tor. Launcelot’s relations number among them Bors, Ector, Lionel, and a 
score or more subordinate knights. 

6° For Pellinnore’s death see Malory, vit, 22; for Lamorake’s, x, 21, 4, 24, 46, 54, 58. 
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and his protégé, Gareth. This makes Gawain the unrelenting foe of 
Launcelot. In the ensuing battles Gawain is killed, Mordred usurps the 
kingdom entrusted to him, and in the last great battle in the west both 
he and his uncle-father give each other mortal wounds. Guenevere and 
Launcelot devote their remaining days to penance and prayers in expia- 
tion for their own share in the downfall of this fairest of fellowships and 
in petitions for the souls of those whom they have loved and for their 
own salvation. 

As in all great tragedy involving the destruction of noble hopes, the 
impression remaining is one of exaltation rather than depression. Life 
has been widened and deepened by the heroic effort to achieve that 
which transcends mortal power. The ideal which has been set just be- 
yond the ability of human attainment has projected the sphere of am- 
bition into other-world realms and has sublimated human love and the 
loyalty of brotherhood into spiritual relations. 

Life must have made of Malory a disillusioned and embittered man 
had he not been able to interpret thus the actual events of his age, and 
these events do follow similar lines. In crushing the final conspiracy 
(1415) against the House of Lancaster’s right to rule, Henry V ordered 
the heir of the unhappy Cambridge saved and reared in his own house- 
hold. Thus, as Stubbs has noted, the York claimant ‘‘was nourished for 
the time of vengeance which forty years later was to destroy the dy- 
nasty.”’7¢ 

Under the rule of Henry V disagreements between great nobles were 
forgotten; during the regency of his brother the Duke of Bedford they 
were kept reasonably subordinate, but in the reign of Henry VI they 
grew into a civil war which closed only with the merging of York and 
Lancaster in the Tudor accession. Oman has described this War of the 
Roses as “‘a great faction fight for power between two family alliances 
of over-great baronial houses led by York and Somerset.” But this 
great feud which was the direct cause of the Lancastrian downfall—as 
was the enmity of Gawain for Launcelot that of Arthur—was the out- 
growth of an earlier one between Bishop Beaufort and Humphrey Duke 
of Gloucester. Stubbs declares that the quarrel between Gloucester and 
Beaufort furnished the main string of political history between the years 
of Henry V’s death and the marriage of Henry VI. 

No representation, then, could be true to the spirit of Malory’s England 
without making the course of events determined by this spirit of faction. 
That Malory’s doing so in the Morte was not entirely unconscious is 
indicated by the details which he introduces to make Mordred resemble 
the leader of the Yorkists. These details, which are not found in the 


7 Stubbs, of. cit., 111, 88. 
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French prose or in either of the two English verse accounts of the Mort 
d’ Arthur, give vent to the bitterness that a loyal Lancastrian would 
naturally feel as he saw Richard of York fomenting the popular fury 
against the king’s government because of his unpopular marriage and 
the cession of French territory. 


. .. wherefore Sir Mordred made write writs to all the barony of this land, and 
much people drew to him . . . And many there were that King Arthur had made 
up of nought, and given them lands might not then say him a good word. Lo ye 
all Englishmen, see ye not what a mischief here was! for he that was the most 
king and knight of the world, and most loved the fellowship of noble knights, and 
by him they were all upholden, now might not these Englishmen hold them con- 
tent with him... Alas this is a great default of us Englishmen, for there may no 
thing please us no term. And so fared the people at that time; they were better 
pleased with Sir Mordred than they were with King Arthur, and much people 
drew unto Sir Mordred and said they would abide with him for better and for 
worse .. . and the most part of all England held with Sir Mordred, the people 
were so new fangle (xx1, 1). 


Still more definite become his allusions as he continues the account of 
Mordred’s treachery: 
Then Sir Mordred araised much people about London, for they of Kent, South- 
sex, and Surrey, Estsex, and of Southfolk, and of Northfolk, held the most part 
with Sir Mordred; and many a full noble knight drew unto Sir Mordred and to 
the king: but they that loved Sir Launcelot drew unto Sir Mordred (xx1, 3). 


This is a clear reference to the York following in the Wars of the Roses.” 
Malory also describes the truce which precedes the last great battle as 
arranged on the terms proposed in the House of Commons for a settle- 
ment between Suffolk and Richard of York:” 


At the last Sir Mordred was agreed for to have Cornwall and Kent by Arthur’s 
days: after all England, after the days of King Arthur. 


There is also a suggestion of the famous reconciliation on Lady Day 
1458 in which Queen Margaret and the Duke of York hand in hand led 
their followers similarly paired to St. Pauls in token of eternal friend- 
ship. In Malory equal emphasis of ceremonial observances marks the 
procession of reconciliation arranged by Launcelot for Guenevere’s re- 


71 Stubbs, op. cit., 11, 186. The final clause seems like an attempt to explain the position 
of the new Earl of Warwick (Richard Neville) in his opposition to the royal House which 
the bear and the ragged staff had always so valiantly upheld. 

72 [bid., p. 164. This proposal to declare the Duke of York heir to the throne in the parlia- 
ment of 1451 is thus chronicled: “A parliament wherein all the commons were agreed, and 
rightfully elected him (York) as heir apparent of England, nought to proceed in any other 
matters till that were granted by the lords, whereto the king and lords would not consent 
nor grant but anon brake up the parliament.” (W. Worc., p. 770; Chr. Lond., p. 137). 
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turn to Arthur (xx, 14). One hundred and twenty-four knights, gentle- 
women, and young men clothed in green and gold on horses similarly 
trapped rode with Launcelot and the Queen from Joyous Gard to 
Carlisle, each bearing an olive branch in token of peace. 

So many resemblances all tending to one effect can scarcely be the 
result of chance. The above analysis may seem somewhat tedious in its 
details; but it presents the merest outline of Malory’s actual accomplish- 
ment. Without originating a single character or situation he has so se- 
lected, arranged, and expressed passages from French prose romances 
as to produce an original work, a work which has caught and holds not 
only the atmosphere and spirit but an essentially accurate picture of 
Lancastrian England. 

Shakespeare in his Henry IV and V gives us Elizabethan England in 
a garb of Lancastrian names and events; Malory gives us the first half 
of the fifteenth century masked in the characters and incidents of the 
traditional Round Table tales. When he had completed the reducing 
of his ‘‘Frenssche Boke” he had achieved an allegorical presentation of 
the rise and downfall of a united English chivalry under the Lancastrian 
dynasty. He had traced the coming of order and harmony from discord; 
he had pictured the joy and the glory of a social organism acting with 
perfect esprit de corps under a great leader; shifting attention from the 
leader, he had dwelt upon outstanding achievements of individual 
knights and had projected a vivid contrast of the English and French 
kingdoms under the guise of Logres and Cornwall; he had shown how 
from the highest earthly attainment the human soul moves toward the 
accomplishment of a spiritual quest, and then how inevitably the trans- 
fer of vitai interest in the best members of the group from worldly to 
spiritual aims left affairs free for self-seeking, ambition, and envy to 
control. 

Malory’s choice of material makes the destruction of the Round Table 
due to feuds whose seeds were planted during the establishing of Arthur’s 
claim, just as the downfall of the Lancastrian line came about. The Grail 
quest was not the cause but the indirect occasion. The weakening in the 
spirit of earthly fellowship in this mystic adventure made possible the 
rapid growth in that factional spirit which dominates after the knights 
return. The saintly character of Henry VI is well symbolized in the 
atmosphere and aims of the Grail section just as his weakness as a 
mortal ruler appears in the final books. Since religion has become the 
dominating interest, earthly power no longer emanates from the king. 
The circle of fellowship disappears for lack of a controlling centre. 

This is the general design filled in with romance matter chosen in re- 
sponse to life impressions stored in the author’s memory; but there is 
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no clear-cut following of the outline. There is a bewildering transfer of 

floating associations, sometimes blending the qualities and experiences 
of several individuals in one, sometimes distributing them in various | 
" directions. The characters are composites, at times paralleling historic 

ki a persons closely enough to perceive large chunks of the elements forming | 
4 | 
¥ 

f 





them as in the case of Arthur, Tristram, Launcelot, or Morgan le Fay. 
It is tempting to speculate on possibilities in regard to Merlin, Gawain, 
and others, but enough has been given for illustration. 

Obvious transference is seen in making a battle at St. Albans one of 
fi Uther’s victories (1, 4) and in Merlin’s warning Arthur against marriage 
Ft with Guenevere (111, 1). This latter reflects the tone of the advisers of 
Be Henry VI against Margaret of Anjou but applies it to the Arthur period 
of Henry IV. Popular belief that Henry IV was struck with leprosy on 
the beheading of Archbishop Scrope suggests the dolorous stroke suffered 
by King Pellam. And Sir Urre, the knight of Hungary, who sought 
Arthur’s court to be healed, reminds us of the visit of the royal Sigis- 
‘ mund of Hungary, who spent months at the court of Henry V to gain 
’ aid in healing the great Church schism with its three contending popes. 
Out of this traditional material, which is itself shot through with 
symbolism, folk-lore, and reminiscences of the Bible and the classics, 
Malory has fashioned a garment which reveals the form of his own 
times. Its color and texture are those of English feeling and English 
ideals: stability, fair play, dogged determination to carry out “the ad- 
BY venture which God will ordain me,” delight in the English spring and 
{' : May customs, and above all love for the land of England.” Malory’s 
i own comments emphasize the knightly qualities admired. Personal 
worth is more important than rank: “‘worthiness and good tatches and 
‘ good deeds, are not only in arrayment, but manhood and worship is hid 
within man’s person” (11, 2). Mercy as a prime virtue carries with it a 
consideration for dogs and horses: “and lever I had ye had wroken your 
anger upon me than upon a dumb beast” (111, 7). Insistence upon mercy 
i carries with it courtesy and care for the safety of ladies. Other qualities 
Ip stressed are endurance of pain: “he was so full of knighthood that 
knightly he endured the pain” (rv, 9), and action instead of talk: “‘he is 
} a passing good knight for ever he sayeth little and he doth more”’ (rv, 
5). Death with honor is ‘an hundred times preferable to yielding to an 
unworthy foe.” 

73 Launcelot weeps as he is banished. “Alas most noble Christian realm, whom I have 
| loved above all other realms, and in thee I have gotten a great part of my worship, and 
now I shall depart in this wise” (xx, 17). When he is imprisoned on the Joyous Isle “every 
day once, for any mirths that all the ladies might make him, he would once every day look 


toward the realm of Logris. ... And then would he fall upon a weeping as if his heart 
would to brast” (xm, 6). 
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Localities are quite frankly translated into fifteenth-century English 
places. Camelot is Winchester; Astolat, Guildford; and the battle of 
Bedegraine took place in Sherwood forest. Joyous Gard was either 
Bamborough or Alnwick Castle. Bits of personal experience doubtless 
add vitality to descriptions of hunting, tournaments, battlefields— 
particularly those realistic bits regarding wounded horses and the 
“robbers and pillers” following the fight—high feasts, and funerals. 
The most striking example of personal reference is his comment on 
Tristram’s sickness in prison. 


For all the while a prisoner may have his health of body he may endure under the 
mercy of God and in hope of good deliverance; but when sickness toucheth a 
prisoner’s body, then may a prisoner say all wealth is him bereft and then he 
hath cause to wail and to weep (rx, 36). 


Add to this his final request that his readers “pray for me while I am 
on live that God send me good deliverance,”’ and no doubt remains that 
the words spring from his own feelings as a prisoner. 

The most obvious fault in Malory’s composition is his lack of skill in 
coherence. Different sections are very crudely joined and little care is 
taken to eliminate contradictions which are due to the varying accounts 
in the several romances from which they were selected. The most amus- 
ing instance of this is Sir Colgrevance, who is killed as one of the climaxes 
in the Grail quest and then appears as the first of the twelve to surprise 
Launcelot in Guenevere’s chamber and to be killed again by Launcelot, 
who uses his armor and sword in slaying the others. But these faults of 
coherence are more than compensated by Malory’s magnificent power of 
summarizing through speeches of eulogy and defence and his skill in 
gathering groups together at the end of certain books with a dramatic 
effect which reminds one of the ensembles before the curtain in grand 
opera. A faithful son of fifteenth-century England, he made his book the 
classic expression of his epoch. If one but knew adequately the life sleep- 
ing in the memory of the man who set himself to reduce into English 
this story of Arthur, how many apparent irrelevancies might be charged 
with deep significance, how much that now seems inconsistent would 
fall into harmony perhaps we shall never be able to tell. Yet even such 
general knowledge of the times as we have sketched shows that his 
book is not mere fable blown together by the wind of chance. The growth 
of critical appreciation due to greater knowledge and clearer under- 
standing serves to supply a logical justification for the delight it has 
never ceased to give. 

NELLIE SLAYTON AURNER 

University of Iowa 
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XIX 
ROBERT GREENE AND HIS “EDITORS” 


HREE works attributed to Robert Greene, all published post- 

humously, have served as the basis for almost all that has been 
written about the life of that interesting Elizabethan author; por- 
tions of these works have been accepted as pure autobiography, and 
the information contained in such passages has been used to confirm 
similar details, apparently also autobiographical, in the earlier works. 
The hazard involved in the use, for purposes of biography, of material 
contained in the novels of Greene, or of any other writer of fiction, 
should be obvious to any modern critic; but the earlier scholars were 
evidently unaware of the danger. 

One of the posthumous works, Greenes Vision, is comparatively un- 
important; accordingly I shall speak of it but briefly. Churton Collins 
observed! that the book was written more than a year before Greene’s 
death and expressed suspicion of the statements made by the pub- 
lisher and—apparently—by the author himself claiming for it a place 
among Greene’s last productions.? Professor Jordan believes Greene’s 
statement to be genuine and considers it ‘‘among the latest of Greene’s 
writings.’’® The evidence is scanty and inconclusive, and I shall not 
stop to discuss it here. I may say, however, that the suggestion made 
by Collins—that the Vision was prepared for publication after Greene's 
death and that the prefatory statements are misleading, if, indeed, 
they are not forgeries—seems to me plausible. 

The second of our trio of documents, Greenes Groatsworth of Witte, 
was entered in the Stationers’ Register on September 21, 1592.4 The 
information contained in this work was accepted at its face value by 
all the earlier students of Greene,’ and has been made the foundation 
for some important beliefs. Professor Vetter found the Groatsworth less 
convincing, but his brief article® did not permit a very thorough survey 
of the evidence. In order to determine whether the commonly accepted 
story of Greene’s last days is true, we must make sure that the items 


1 Plays and Poems of Greene, ed. J. Churton Collins (Oxford, 1905), 1, 26, n. 

2 Greene, Works, ed. Grosart (London, 1881-86), x1, [191]-196. 

8 John Clark Jordan, Robert Greene (New York, 1915), pp. 169-170. 

4 Transcript of Stationers’ Registers, 1554-1640, ed. Edward Arber (1875-94), 11, 620. 

5 See, for example, The Dramatic and Poetical Works of Greene and Peele, ed. Alexander 
Dyce (London, 1874), p. 4; Greene, Works, ed. Grosart, 1, 145-151; and Plays and Poems 
of Greene, ed. Collins, 1, 5, 9. 

® Theodore Vetter, ‘““Robert Greene und seine Prose,” in Verhandlungen der Vierund- 
vierzigsten Versammlung Deutscher Philologen und Schulmdnner in Dresden (1897), pp. 
147-151. 
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in that story taken from the Groatsworth and found only in that work, 
are indeed facts. The chief question to be asked is, of course, did 
Greene write the Groatsworth of Witte? But even if that be answered 
afirmatively, we must still pose two more questions: did Greene write 
all of the Groatsworth, and did he write it under the circumstances and 
for the purpose alleged? 

The following bits of evidence have been offered to support the view 
that the Groatsworth is a genuine specimen of Greene’s work: the 
statement on the title-page that the book was ‘‘Written before his 
[Greene’s] death and published at his dyeing request”’;? a contemporary 
assertion by Henry Chettle* that the pamphlet was in truth the work 
of Greene; the fact that it is, in general, written in Greene’s style or 
something very like it; the fact that the themes treated in the work— 
the prodigal son motif and the condemnation of players, courtesans, 
and criminals—are ideas which had interested Greene and which 
might have been the subject of treatment in a work written just before 
his death; and the fact, finally, that biographical details, accepted as 
true and not matters of common knowledge, appear in the Groatsworth 
and nowhere else. 

The claims made by the publisher of the work, William Wright, we 
can dismiss briefly. They may be true; they may represent the sincere 
belief of the publisher, himself deceived by some one who foisted a 
spurious work upon him; or they may be his contribution to a literary 
fraud. In any event, Wright’s record as a member of the Company of 
Stationers is not such as to inspire confidence in his word.® 

Henry Chettle came forward, shortly after the publication of the 
Groatsworth, with a confirmation of Wright’s claim; and it is Chettle’s 
declaration, more than anything else, that has been responsible for the 
general acceptance of the pamphlet as a work of Greene’s. The asser- 
tion appears in Chettle’s epistle to the readers of his Kind-hartes 
Dreame,'® a portion of which is here quoted:"! 

I had onely in the copy [of the Groatsworth] this share, it was il written, as some- 
time Greenes hand was none of the best, licensd it must be, ere it could bee 
printed which could neuer be if it might not be read. To be breife I writ it ouer, 


7 Greene, Groats-vvorth of Witte, ed. Bodley Head Quarto (London and New York, 1923), 
p. [3]; a similar statement occurs in the epistle to the Gentlemen Readers, p. [5]. 

8 Kind-hartes Dreame, ed. Bodley Head Quarto (London, 1923), pp. 6-7. 

® Stat. Reg., ed. Arber, 1, 510; 11, 778-779, 857. 

10 This work was entered December 8, 1592 (Stat. Reg., ed. Arber, 11, 623), and was pub- 
lished without date, at the end of 1592 or early in the next year. 

" Kind-hartes Dreame, ed. Bodley Head Quarto, pp. 6-7. The epistle is printed in italics, 
words here italicized being in roman. 
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and as neare as I could, followed the copy, onely in that letter I put something 
out, but in the whole booke not a worde in, for I protest it was all Greenes, not 
mine nor Maister Nashes, as some vniustly haue affirmed. 


This claim that every word of the Groatsworth is of Greene’s writing 
has been very generally accepted, and yet we know nothing of Chettle 
that would justify such complete reliance on his unsupported word. 
The records, particularly those relating to the period of his life in which 
we are now most interested, are few. We know that in 1591 he was in 
partnership with John Danter and William Hoskins.” This circum- 
stance would tend to lessen his credibility, for Danter and Hoskins 
were certainly among the least reputable members of the Stationers’ 
Company.” Some later information about Chettle is given in Hens- 
lowe’s Diary; the references there indicate that the dramatist—for at 
some time between 1592 and 1597" Chettle had turned from publish- 
ing and editing to writing plays—was generally in financial difficulty." 
There is nothing in these facts about Chettle to permit us to estimate 
safely the value of his word. During his later career he was not affluent; 
since he abandoned the stationer’s trade for playwriting, it seems likely 
that his earlier life was not prosperous. Poverty might have been re- 
sponsible for the issuing of the Groatsworth under false colors, and a 
defence of the book would have been imperative as soon as suspicion fel! 
upon it. All we can say, then, is that Chettle’s reputation neither proves 
nor destroys his credibility. 

Several considerations, however, make one distrustful of Chettle in 
his connection with the Groatsworth. In the first place, the editor gives 
no account of his getting possession of the manuscript. He does not 
tell us whether, in editing the work, he was carrying out a desire ex- 
pressed by Greene before his death and was thus, through personal 
acquaintance with the poet’s affairs, in a position to know that what 
he says of the Groatsworth was true; or whether the task of editing 
came to him merely through his connection with the London publish- 
ing trade. 

The fact that the copy for the pamphlet was submitted for licensing, 
and presumably for printing, in Chettle’s handwriting is an even more 
suspicious circumstance. There is no indication that any one other 
than the editor ever saw a manuscript of the Groatsworth in Greene’s 


2 Ames, Typographical Antiquities, ed. Herbert (London, 1785-90), 1, 1113, n. 

8 Stat. Reg., ed. Arber, 1, 561, 580; 11, 853, 856. See also W. W. Greg, “‘ ‘Bad’ Quartos out- 
side Shakespeare—‘Alcazar’ and ‘Orlando,’ ” The Library, 3rd series, x (1919), 197. 

4 On the exact date see Samuel A. Tannenbaum, “The Booke of Sir Thomas Moore” 
(New York, 1927), pp. 53-55, 95. 

18 Henslowe’s Diary, ed. W. W. Greg (London, 1904-08), 11, 253. 
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hand. Chettle’s explanation that Greene’s writing was illegible impels 
us to wonder how the other works—from Mamillia to the Quippe— 
came to be published. Perhaps Greene had to have some one copy each 
of his other books, but we have no record of such a proceeding. Indeed 
the fact that his productions generally came into print without delay 
and with no extraordinary number of errors tends to make this sup- 
position unlikely, and at the same time suggests that Greene’s hand 
was of reasonable legibility.* Of course the obvious way to defend 
Chettle’s statement is to assume that illness had made Greene’s 
writing illegible when he was engaged in the composition of the Groats- 
worth; but if that be the true explanation, why did Chettle fail to 
make use of it? The bald ‘‘it was il written, as some time Greenes hand 
was none of the best’”’ suggests a mendacious and not too clever excuse. 

Then one must consider the evident necessity for a public explana- 
tion. It has generally been assumed that the persons who ‘“‘vniusily 
haue affirmed’”’ the Groatsworth to be Chettle’s or ‘‘Maister Nashes”’ 
are, as the former says, the playwrights who were disgruntled at the 
remarks addressed to them in the book, and that the accusations were 
prompted by anger at the frankness of Greene’s letter. It is quite pos- 
sible, though, that these men, who were well acquainted with Greene 
and with his writings, prospective as well as past, knew or believed, 
from the circumstances under which the book was presented to the 
public or from its contents, that the Groatsworth was not all it purported 
to be. It is also possible that the suspicions were not confined to the 
“one or two’”’ “‘diuers play-makers’’ of Chettle’s letter but were shared 
by other readers of the book. In any case, Chettle’s admission that 
objections had been made to the acceptance of the Groatsworth as a 
work of Greene’s deserves consideration, especially in view of the 
fact that much has been made, in discussions of the Repentance,"’ of 
the absence of such objections. 

Another bit of evidence which may augment our doubt of Chettle as 
editor of the Groatsworth is the entry of the work in the Stationers’ 
Register. It reads:'® 


Entred for his [William Wrighte’s] copie, vnder master watkins hande vppon the 
perill of Henrye Chettle a booke intituled Greenes Groatsworth of wyt bought 
with a million of Repentance. 


1 The statement of Professor Adams, in his Life of William Shakespeare (Boston and 
New York, 1923), p. 136: “‘. . . at best Greene wrote a crabbed hand, . . .” illustrates the 
use that is made of Chettle’s statement. Unfortunately there seems to be no extant speci- 
men of Greene’s handwriting. See the ed’ rial note prefaced to W. W. Greg’s English 
Literary Autographs, 1550-1650 (Oxford, 1925). 

17 See Greene, Works, ed. Grosart, 1, 154; and Plays and Poems of Greene, ed. Collins, 1, 
52. 18 Stat. Reg., ed. Arber, 11, 620. 
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The peculiar wording of this entry, the unusual phrase ‘‘vppon the 
perill of Henrye Chettle,’’!® suggests that Wright anticipated trouble 
over the Groatsworth and took care, on entering the work, to free him- 
self from responsibility. If anticipation of such skepticism as Chettle 
complains of, be responsible for the provisional entry, we can under- 
stand why it was necessary for Chettle—not the publisher, as one 
might have expected—to quell the doubts that arose. 

In answer to the argument that the style and the themes of the 
Groatsworth indicate that it is the work of Greene, little needs to be 
said. Those who would prove on these grounds that the book is 
authentic must do more than prove that Greene could have written it; 
it is equally necessary for them to show that there was no one else 
writing at the time who could well have been the author. There isa real 
objection, moreover, to recognition of the Groatsworth as representing 
the sort of thing Greene is likely to have been interested in at the time 
during which it is supposed to have been written. It was Greene’s 
general practice to write in one vein until he had thoroughly exploited 
its possibilities. After the publication of the first conny-catching pam- 
phlet late in 1591, there are five works which differ in treatment or sub- 
ject-matter from the five or six”® which seem to represent his dominant 
literary interest in the last year of his career. Of these five anomalous 
works one, Philomela, Greene says was written earlier,”' and his 
statement has been universally accepted; another, the Quippe, is in 
many ways like the representative works of this period of Greene’s 
life, and that it differs from those in some respects may be explained 
by its source;”? Greenes Vision was probably written a year or more 
before the author’s death.” Only two, then, of the five anomalous 
works of 1592 are left unexplained. The Repentance we shall come to 
presently; let it suffice to say here that if the Groatsworth is what its 
publisher claims for it, it is the only clear case of Greene’s departure 
from the social tracts which occupied the last months of his career. Ii 


19 T have found among the various forms of provisional entries, only one which resembles 
the Groatsworth entry. In that one (Stat. Reg., ed. Arber, 11, 428) permission is granted to 
Richard Jones to print a book “‘of his own perill,” indicating, it seems, only that the Com- 
pany was doubtful about the right of Jones to print the work involved. Our entry differs 
from that one in suggesting, apparently, that the publisher, Wright, wished to make some 
one else the scapegoat in case of trouble. 

20 The sixth is the Defence of Conny-catching, which certainly has some claim to recog- 
nition as a work of Greene’s despite the apparent objections to that ascription; see Jordan, 
Robert Greene, pp. 96-107. 21 Works, ed. Grosart, x1 [113]. 

22 The earlier discussions of the relation between the Quippe and The Debate between 
Pride and Lowliness, by F. T., are briefly referred to by Jordan, Robert Greene, p. 122. 

33 See above, p. 392. 
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Greene wrote the first part of the Groatsworth—the part which tells 
the story of Roberto—at the time when he was interested in such 
prodigal son stories—that is, about 1590—and finished the work just 
before his death, there arises a difficulty in Wright’s claim. Either the 
publisher did not know that part of the pamphlet was written earlier, 
or else there is some misrepresentation in his statement.” 

Still another argument that has been presented in support of the 
authenticity of the Groatsworth is that it contains biographical details 
that can best be accounted for by the assumption that Greene wrote 
the tract. If we consider what these details are, and what knowledge 
we have of them—outside the Groatsworth—we shall have a basis for 
determining the value of a defence of the Groatsworth on these grounds. 
In that pamphlet alone of all Greene’s works we are told that the 
writer had for a mistress the sister of a criminal named Ball, who was 
hanged;* that Greene had been intimate with three playwrights;* 
that there had been difficulties between Greene and some actors, one 
of them apparently an actor and playwright;?’ and that Greene had 
his legitimate child with him during his illness.*° 

Apparently the only confirmation of the first detail occurs in the 
second of Gabriel Harvey’s Foure Letters (1592). Harvey implies that 
everybody in London had heard of Greene’s 


imployinge of Ball (surnamed, cuttinge Ball) till he was intercepted at Tiborne, 
to leauy a crew of his trustiest companions, to guarde him in daunger of Ar- 
restes: [and of] his keping of the aforesaid Balls sister, a sorry ragged queane, of 
whome hee had his base sonne, /nfortunatus Greene: . . . ** 


A slight but fairly satisfactory chain of evidence supports the allusion 
to a son. First, it seems significant that Nashe does not contradict it, 
though he does, in Strange Newes (1592), deny much of what Harvey 
had said in his letter. Then there is the record of the burial, in 1593, 
of ‘‘Fortunatus Grene,”’ in Shoreditch.*® The likelihood that this burial 
record does refer to the son of the writer is strengthened by the un- 
usualness of the given name (assuming that Harvey was indulging in 
one of his puns) and, perhaps, by the fact that Gabriel mentions Shore- 


* As a slight indication in support of the second of these alternatives, there is the fact 
that Greene states definitely that Philomela, which was published in the summer of 1592, 
was written earlier (Works, ed. Grosart, x1, [113]). If the Groatsworth, the Repentance, and 
the Vision are what they purport to be, Greene’s anxiety to hurry them out, and his vague 
and contradictory statements concerning the time of their composition, seem strangely un- 
motivated. 25 Groatsworth, ed. Bodley Head Quarto, p. 37. 

* Tbid., pp. 43-47. 27 Tbid., pp. 45-46. 8 Tbid., p. 51. 

2° Foure Letters, ed. Bodley Head Quarto, pp. 19-20. 

%° Plays and Poems of Greene, ed. Collins, 1, 24, n. 
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ditch as one of the elder Greene’s haunts.* In general, then, the details 
concerning Greene’s mistress and his illegitimate son may be accepted 
as probably true. The problem presented by the revelations of Greene's 
friendships and enmities in the famous Groatsworth letter is too com- 
plex to be treated here; it will suffice to say now that our knowledge of 
Greene’s relations with actors and with his fellow-playwrights is too 
scanty and too confusing to permit us to place any reliance on this 
letter as proof of the genuineness of the Groatsworth. As we come finally 
to the passage in the letter to his wife which Greene is supposed to 
have written just before his death, we are confronted with the ques- 
tion: Does the fact that Greene speaks of sending to his wife their son 
prove that this part, at least, of the work is genuine? The answer must 
be an emphatic negative. If we assume, for the moment, that the poet 
did have his legitimate child with him before his death and that he 
sent the child to the mother as the letter implies, we must at the same 
time grant that a number of people might have known of the situation 
and might have supplied the information as it appears in the Groats- 
worth. It is possible, however, that the child—if there was a child with 
Greene at the time of his death—was the son of Greene’s mistress.” 
The hypothetical forger of the letter may have known of the presence 
of a child at Greene’s lodgings and may have committed the natura! 
error of supposing the boy to be the son of the abandoned wife. He 
may have assumed, then, that the child would be sent, at the father’s 
death, back to his mother. Other possibilities could doubtless be sug- 
gested; our knowledge of Greene’s domestic affairs is too limited for 
us to accept the allusion to a son as proof of the authenticity of the 
work in which that allusion appears. 

Such then is the status of the argument which would confirm the 
genuineness of the Groatsworth by the presence therein of biographical 
details peculiar to that work. In no case do we know that the circum- 
stance related is true of Greene’s life; nor is there any detail which, 
if true, could not have been supplied by an “‘editor.”” The statements 
in which the Groatsworth and the Repentance agree are of no greater 
value as proof; for even though any or all of the details may be true, 


3 Foure Letters, ed. Bodley Head Quarto, p. 19. Of course Harvey is merely being in- 
sulting in charging that Greene spent his time in a disreputable district; but the theatrical 
associations of Shoreditch might have attracted Greene and might even have led him to 
maintain an establishment there. 

% It has always been assumed that Greene’s mistress was with him during his final ill- 
ness; see Harvey, Foure Letters, ed. Bodley Head Quarto, p. 21. Nashe does not deny this. 
If the Shoreditch record refers to the child of Greene by the sister of Cutting Ball, that 
child was a boy. 
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it does not follow that Greene must therefore have written all or any 
part of the two pamphlets. A forger would doubtless have taken some 
care to learn the facts of Greene’s life and would have printed only 
those things which he believed to be true. 

It appears, then, that arguments in support of the authenticity of 
the Groatsworth as a document to be accepted at its face value in the 
writing of Greene’s biography are not singly conclusive. The title- 
page and the printer’s epistle to the reader bear the name of a man who 
is notorious for irregularities in his conduct as a member of the 
Stationers’ Company. Moreover, the form of the entry in the Register 
suggests that even he did not wish to vouch for the work on his own 
responsibility. There is nothing in what we know of Henry Chettle 
to make his protest that “‘it was all Greenes’’ acceptable without con- 
firmation. Until we have a more satisfactory analysis,* it is impossible 
to base an ascription of the work upon stylistic evidence alone. The 
themes treated in the pamphlet indicate only that Greene could have 
written it, or part of it, and that it is rather unlikely that he wrote all 
of it at the time alleged; this evidence does not at all imply that no 
imitator could have had a hand in it. The biographical details, as we 
have just seen, are not known to be true, and if true, prove nothing as 
to the authorship of the tract. Collectively, these arguments are some- 
what more convincing; but they are still far from conclusive, and there 
are objections which go far toward counterbalancing whatever weight 
they may possess. 

There is the initial circumstance that Greene must have written, if 
publishers’ statements are to be trusted, three pamphlets during the 
last days of his life. The assigning of the Vision to an earlier period 
reduces the number of death-bed works to two, but there is still an 
inherent unlikelihood in the supposition that Greene wrote even two 
pamphlets in the few days before his death that a rather liberal inter- 
pretation of the claims made for them would allow. It seems highly 
probable that there is misstatement in the alleged time of composition; 
and if we admit a discrepancy here, it would be very difficut to de- 
termine how much of what is claimed for the works is untrue or only 
half true. 


3 An essay toward an analysis of the style of the Groatsworth was made by Miss Florence 
Trotter in a University of Chicago master’s dissertation, Greene’s Groatsworth of Wit 
(Chicago, 1912). There was nothing conclusive in that study, but the results of the tests 
there applied tend to disprove Greene’s authorship of the work. The fact that Greene may 
have written some parts of the pamphlet without having written it all, and the hetero- 
geneous nature of the second half of the work, make it unlikely that any tests of the style 
would furnish convincing proofs of authorship 
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Another circumstance which arouses suspicion is the fact that we 
have no declaration from Greene of his intention to write anything 
such as the Groatsworth and the Repentance profess to be, that is, con- 
fessions or autobiographies. It was Greene’s usual, though not in- 
variable, practice to announce, either in the preface or in the text of 
a work, the name and character of his forthcoming offerings.* Yet at 
his death, the only works which he had announced but had not pub- 
lished, were the “Blacke Booke” and the “Repentance of a Conny- 
catcher.’’ Neither of these was to have been, according to the advance 
notices,* an autobiography or personal confession. Thus if the Groats- 
worth and the Repentance are both genuine, we have this very strange 
situation: at the time of his death Greene had published all the works 
that had been announced, except two; he did not write either of these 
two, but he wrote two other works of which no previous notice had 
been given. 

Still another obstacle in the way of accepting the Groatsworth as 
authentic lies in a series of contradictory claims concerning it. In the 
author’s epistle to the readers occur these words:*® 
This is the last I haue writ, and I feare me the last I shall writ. . . . I commend this 
to your fauourable censures, that like an Embrion without shape, I feare me will be 
thrust into the world. If I liue to end it, it shall be otherwise: .. . 


At the close of the letter to the playwrights the author says: ‘‘The 
fire of my light is now at the last snuffe, .. .”’ and ‘‘Wel, my hand is 
tyrde, and I am forst to leaue where I would begin: . . .”’*? Three pages 
later, at the end of the fable of the ant and the grasshopper, he says 
“‘Now faint I of my last infirmity, beseeching them that shall burie 
my bodie, to publish this last farewell written with my wretched 
hand.’”** Even if we assume these statements to be figurative, and not 
mutually contradictory, we must recognize that they are certainly in 
conflict with the Repentance, which claims to be, and is generally con- 
sidered to have been, Greene’s last work. 

All that we can say without more evidence than has yet been brought 
forward, or an interpretation that will account for the inconsistencies 
in the orthodox acceptance of the Groatsworth as essentially what it 
purports to be, is that nothing can be proved as to the authorship or the 
exact time of composition; and consequently, that it is unsafe to accept 
apparently autobiographical details given in the Groatsworth, unless 


4 See Greene, Works, ed Grosart, v1, 109; xm, 274; Disputation, ed. Bodley Head 
Quarto (London, 1923), p. 30; Blacke Bookes Messenger, ed. B. H. Q. (London, 1924), pp. 
{1]-(2]. 35 Disputation, loc. cit.; Blacke Bookes Messenger, loc. cit. 

% Greene, Groatsworth, ed. Bodley Head Quarto, p. [6]. 

37 Ibid., p. 47. 38 Tbid., p. 51. 
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they are supported by stronger confirmatory evidence than Chettle’s 
statements in Kind-hartes Dreame. If it be desirable to offer a theory 
for consideration along with the generally accepted one, this hypothesis 
may serve: Let it be supposed that the story of Roberto up to the point 
where the narrative breaks off and the author begins to write in the 
first person, had been written by Greene at some time before he fell 
ill. It would most probably have been composed in 1590 or 1591, since 
it most resembles the other works of that period.*® We may suppose 
that Greene kept the story with him, thinking to finish it when the 
conny-catching pamphlets ceased to be profitable. Then he was over- 
taken by illness and was unable to finish this or to bring out the “‘Blacke 
Booke”’ and the ‘‘Repentance of a Conny-catcher.’’ After his death, 
we suppose the Roberto story to have been found among his effects. 
As a fragment it was unsalable; some one, Chettle perhaps, recognized 
its potential value*® and resolved to finish it. Afraid that the change in 
style might be discovered, he hit upon the device of breaking off the 
narrative and continuing the work in the first person and with such a 
medley of prose, verse, precept, and epistle, as to defy analysis by any 
ordinary criteria and to preclude detection of the imposture. If it be 
objected that neither Chettle nor any one else could so successfully have 
imitated Greene’s style even for the thirteen pages we assign to the 
continuator, the answer may be made that some part of these pages 
may be Greene’s own work*! inserted here, and that, furthermore, 
Chettle shows in the letter which he has Greene’s ghost write in Kind- 


39 Since Never too Late, Francescos Fortunes, and the Mourning Garment, and almost cer- 
tainly, the Vision belong to 1590, while 1591 produced only one novel, the Farewell to 
Follie (the Maidens Dreame,a poem, and the first two conny-catching pamphlets coming 
at the very end of that year), the story of Roberto would best fit into 1591. For another 
reason it seems likely to have followed the two versions of the prodigal son story, Never 
too Late—with its sequel, Francescos Fortunes—and the Mourning Garment, and to have 
preceded the Farewell to Follie. According to our hypothesis the story was left unfinished— 
even if the Groatsworth be genuine, the story of Roberto is unfinished—and this suggests 
that Greene had exhausted his resources in treating the prodigal son theme in the earlier 
works; having started another version in the adventures of Roberto, he found that the 
work palled, and put it aside until inspiration should furnish a satisfactory conclusion. 

40 Jordan, in his Robert Greene, pp. 215-219, gives in convenient form a number of early 
allusions to Greene which testify to his popularity. 

“| The letter to the playwrights, for instance, may have been designed by Greene to 
appear in the Groatsworth as a letter written by Roberto. The self-accusation of atheism 
might well have been made by Roberto, who was “hardened in wickedness”’ (Groatsworth, 
ed. B. H. Q., p. 38); whereas Greene, speaking in his own person, gives no indication that 
he was an atheist, except in the doubtful Repentance. On the contrary, in a long series of 
references, he speaks of atheism always with utter abhorrence; and while it may be wise to 
keep in mind the truth of Gabriel Harvey’s remark that some men “that were not greatly 
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hartes Dreame* a significant capacity for imitating Greene’s style.“ 
This theory would dispose of the manuscript question. Chettle, sup- 
posing him to have been the continuator or to have been privy to the 
fact that the prospective publication was not all Greene’s work, would 
naturally have destroyed whatever portion of the pamphlet was 
Greene’s, after copying it in his own hand, in order to prevent the 
discovery that the work had been too freely ‘‘edited.”’ This hypothesis 
would account for the suspicions of contemporaries, who may have 
learned something of the circumstances of publication of the book, or 
perhaps may have recognized touches in it that they knew were not 
from Greene’s hand. Such a theory would explain Nashe’s characteri- 
zation of the work as a “‘scald triuial lying pamphlet,’ which is other- 
wise a very puzzling remark for one of Greene’s friends to make. The 
hypothesis would also account for what may have been a mistake in 
the letter to Greene’s wife, leaving it still possible that some of the 
biographical information in the pamphlet is correct. 

There is another detail which our hypothesis will explain better, | 

think, than it has previously been explained. Mr. G. B. Harrison, the 
editor of the Bodley Head Quartos, wrote:* 
There can be little doubt that the real Blacke Booke was actually written, as 
Chettle, who was likely to know the truth about Greene’s affairs, in his Kind- 
hartes Dreame“ makes ‘“‘Greene’s Ghost’ remark: “For my Bookes, of what kind 
soeuer, I refer their commendation or dispraise to those that haue read them. 
Onely for my last labours [i.e. the Conny-catching pamphlets] affirming, my 
intent was to reproue vice, and lay open such villanies, as had beene very neces- 
sary to be made knowne, whereof my Blacke Booke, if euer it see light, can suffi- 
ciently witnesse.”’ 

But the Conny-catchers had the last word, and the manuscript of the Blacke 
Booke disappeared. 


With regard to this explanation two things should be observed: first, 
that no one has yet produced satisfactory evidence that Chettle was 





religious in conscience, yet were religious in pollicy” (Works, ed. Grosart (London, 1885), 
1, 292), still we cannot assume that Greene intended to admit his own disbelief rather than 
Roberto’s, in the Groatsworth letter. “ Ed. Bodley Head Quarto, pp. [35]-37. 

* In selecting Chettle as the prominent figure in this hypothesis I have been swayed by 
his admission that there were contemporary ascriptions of the pamphlet to him and to 
Nashe. Chettle is obviously more likely to have been the guilty one. Nashe is probably one 
of the playwrights addressed in the famous letter; his style is quite unlike that of the 
Groatsworth, and we have no evidence, as we have with Chettle, that he could successfully 
have imitated Greene; and finally, Nashe had a literary reputation of his own in 1592, 
while Chettle was unknown and, probably, needy. 

“ Nashe, Works, ed. McKerrow (London, 1904-10), 1, 154. 

46 Greene, Blacke Bookes Messenger, ed. Bodley Head Quarto, p. viii. 

# “Vol. 4 in the Bodley Head Quartos, pages 35-36” [Mr. Harrison’s note]. 
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“likely to know the truth about Greene’s affairs’; and second, that 
the picture of the conny-catchers buying or stealing the manuscript 
of the “‘Blacke Booke”’ is rather far-fetched.*’ 

If, however, we suppose that Chettle had some fragments of Greene’s 
work upon which to erect a ““Blacke Booke”’ or contemplated writing 
such a work and selling it as Greene’s, this reference is easily under- 
stood to be an advertisement. It may be, too, that the reception of the 
Groatsworth had inspired him with caution, and that he was trying to 
ascertain the likelihood of success in such an enterprise as the publica- 
tion of a posthumous ‘‘Blacke Booke.” Neither this nor the rest of the 
hypothesis is, I feel, unfair to Chettle; for he makes himself liable to a 
charge of this sort by the attitude he expresses in his preface to Kind- 
hartes Dreame. His idea of editing is apparently summed up in this: 
‘“ . . IT haue moderated the heate of liuing writers, and might haue vsde my 
owne discretion (especially in such a case) the Author beeing dead,. . .’* 
We know that Greene was dead; Chettle had the opportunity, and 
may have been sufficiently unscrupulous, to “edit’’ Greene’s last 
works and to publish them in a fashion that would, perhaps, have 
vastly surprised their putative author. 

There is nothing in the circumstances of publication of the Groats- 
worth which cannot be reasonably explained by such an hypothesis as 
is here outlined, except the one thing that directly contradicts it—the 
protesting statement of Chettle that ‘it was all Greenes.’’ It would be 
very pleasant if we could have such faith in Chettle’s word that no 
other proof would be necessary; if we could dismiss all the inconsist- 
encies that follow in the train of his assertion; if we could, in short, 
agree with Collins that ‘“‘There is no reason to doubt the truth of what 
Chettle says, for, though he was a poor man, he had the reputation of 
being both respectable and honest.’** Unfortunately, the proofs of 
Chettle’s respectability and honesty are not convincing, and in the 
fact that he was poor—there is evidence for that—we have a possible 
motive for publishing the Groatsworth under false colors. Even if 
Chettle’s word carried far greater weight, it would still be insufficient 
to prove the Groatsworth a wholly authentic document in view of the 
numerous objections that present themselves. 

Of the whole Groatsworth problem we can say, by way of summary, 


‘7 There is no evidence, I think, except that in the conny-catching pamphlets themselves 
(Second Part, ed. B. H. Q., p. 6; Disputation, ed. B. H. Q., pp. 30, 40-41), that the London 
rogues were at all concerned about Greene or his books; Greene’s allusions to their un- 
easiness are doubtless mere advertisements. 

“ Kind-hartes Dreame, ed. Bodley Head Quarto, p. 6. 

* Collins, Plays and Poems of Greene, 1, 49. 
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only this: the pamphlet may be all that is claimed for it in the work 
itself and in Kind-hartes Dreame; it may be the work of an imitator, 
containing nothing from Greene’s own pen; or it may be a combination 
of material written by Greene either as a part of this work or for some 
other project, and passages added or interpolated by an imitator. Of 
the three possibilities, the first seems most unlikely; between the other 
two it is difficult to choose, though several considerations strongly 
favor the third. 

We come now to what is supposed to have been Greene’s last work: 
The Repentance of Robert Greene Maister of Artes. The authenticity of 
this document was early brought into question. Dyce entertained 
momentary doubts of the genuineness of the pamphlet, but he quelled 
his suspicions and dismissed the subject briefly.5° Grosart refused to 
admit the existence here of any problem of authenticity,®! treating the 
views of Collier,®* Hazlitt,5* Ulrici,** and Bodenstedt® with irascible 
contempt. Storojenko valiantly attacked the problem and answered 
the doubters;** but his contribution cannot be said to constitute a con- 
clusive solution. Among more recent scholars, Professor Jordan ap- 
pears to share Grosart’s dogmatism,*’ though, curiously enough, he 
supports his statement with a reference to the discussion of Collins;* 
and with regard to this matter Collins is not at all positive in his views. 
He weighs the evidence and concludes that the pamphlet is substanti- 
ally genuine, suggesting, however, that it may have been interpolated 
with passages from Greene’s unpublished “Repentance of a Conny- 
catcher.” 

The first argument in favor of the authenticity of the Repentance is 
based on the clear statement on the title-page: ‘‘The Repentance of 
Robert Greene Maister of Artes. Wherein by himselfe is laid open his 
loose life, with the manner of his death.’’ Then it is said®® that the 
publisher, Burbie, since he had brought out The Thirde and Last Part 
of Conny-catching,®® would have been likely to secure the publishing 
rights for one of Greene’s last works. 


50 Dramatic and Poetical Works of Greene and Peele, ed. Dyce, p. 2, n. 

51 Greene, Works, ed. Grosart, 1, 155, n. 

52 Notes and Queries, 3d Series, 1 (1862), 322. 

53 Hand-book to the Popular, Poetical, and Dramatic Literature of Great Britain (London, 
1867), p. 289. 

% Hermann Ulrici, Shakespeares Dramatische Kunst, dritte Auilage (Leipzig, 1868), 1, 
166, n. 55 F, Bodenstedt, Shakespeares Zeitgenossen (Berlin, 1858-60), 111, 67. 

8 Greene, Works, ed. Grosart, 1, 151-157. 

57 Robert Greene, p. 78: “As to the authenticity of this pamphlet there can be no doubt.” 

58 Plays and Poems of Greene, ed. Collins, 1, 50-53. 

5° For example, by Collins, Plays and Poems of Greene, 1, 52. 
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Another argument favorable to the Repentance as an authentic 
document is based on Chettle’s statement that Greene at his death 
left “‘many papers in sundry Booke sellers hands, .. .’*' These words 
have been construed to imply that the Repentance was thus left in 
Burbie’s possession.” This argument has been strengthened by the 
fact that in the same pamphlet in which this remark occurs, Chettle 
would have had ample and excellent opportunity—either in his 
epistle to the readers or in the letter which he has Greene’s ghost write 
to Pierce Penniless*—to denounce the Repentance if it were in any 
sense a fraud. In this same pamphlet, it will be remembered, Chettle 
discusses the Groatsworth™ and attempts to allay the doubts that have 
been expressed concerning its authorship. The assumption is then 
that Chettle recognized and accepted the Repentance as genuine; it 
was apparently so received by the author of Greenes Funeralles® and 
by Thomas Bowes, translator of Primaudaye’s French Academie.® We 
have no evidence that the genuineness of the Repentance was questioned 
by any of Greene’s contemporaries. 

Another point that has been much stressed by those who believe 
the Repentance all that it purports to be is that Gabriel Harvey, in the 
second of his Foure Letters (1592), quotes, apparently from memory, 
Greene’s farewell letter to his wife,’ printed in full in the Repentance.®* 

Believers in the genuineness of the work have also thought®® that 
the particulars of Greene’s life which are related in the latter part of 
the pamphlet” are of such nature as to make it improbable that they 
were invented; moreover, they are, Collins says, ‘“‘amply corroborated 
by other testimony.’’” As for the first part of the pamphlet, the general 
opinion has been that internal evidence tends to prove that it was 





6° The pamphlet was entered (S. R., ed. Arber, 11, 603) to Thomas Scarlet, and was 
printed by Scarlet for Burbie; see the reproduction of the" title-page in ed. Bodley Head 


Quarto, p. [3]. 6 Kind-hartestDreame, ed. Bodley Head Quarto, p. [5]. 
® See Plays and Poems of Greene, ed. Collins, 1, 52. 
% Kind-hartes Dreame, ed. Bodley Head Quarto, pp. [35]-37.  Tbid., pp. [5]-7. 


65 Collins said (Plays and Poems of Greene, 1, 52) that the author of this work “translated 
into English sapphics the prayer given at the end” of the Repentance; this may be so, but 
the prayer—if Collins has reference, as I suppose, to that on page 85 of Dr. McKerrow’s 
edition of the work—strikes me as rather conventional and not a close translation of the 
Repentance prayer. 

® The Second Part of the French Academie, ed. 1594, contains (b4~-b4") an account of 
Greene; his name is not mentioned, but a quotation from the Repentance makes the al- 
lusion clear and indicates that the translator took the work to be genuine. 


57 Foure Letters, ed. Bodley Head Quarto, p. 22. *§ Ed. Bodley Head Quarto, p. 32. 
6° See Greene, Works, ed. Grosart, 1, 156-157; Plays and Poems of Greene, ed. Collins, t, 
52. 7 Repentance, ed. Bodley Head Quarto, pp. [19]-26. 


1 Plays and Poems of Greene, ed. Collins, 1, 52. 
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Greene’s work. Several scholars, however, including some of those who 
incline to the belief just stated, find that the style of the Repentance 
is inferior to that of Greene’s other works. Storojenko makes this a 
positive argument in favor of Greene’s authorship:” 


. . . we can only see in this imperfection a confirmatory proof of the authenticity 
of the pamphlet ; for poor dying Greene had no time to carefully polish his style. 


The chief argument of all the defenders of the Repentance—except- 
ing only Collins, who expresses no opinion on this point—has been 
based on the patent sincerity and the deeply religious fervor of the 
work. That the work is sincere they consider to be a fact; and this 
fact they have made to serve two purposes: it proves that Greene 
wrote the pamphlet” and that he died repentant.” 

One other point which might have weighed against the genuineness 
of the Repentance is used by Storojenko to confirm it. ‘‘Here Greene, 
in a fit of repentance, goes so far as to accuse himself of crimes which, 
in all probability, he never committed.” Later he develops this idea 
more fully:”® 


Having decided to lay bare the dissoluteness of his life for the instruction of his 
readers, Greene evidently took a morbid delight in representing himself, his 
actions, and all his motives, in the foulest and most repulsive colours. If we are 
to believe Greene, his whole life was an endless round of intoxication, debauch, 
and blasphemy. . . . Further, in speaking of his literary labours, he never men- 
tions those in which he exposes some of the crying nuisances of London,” and is 
perfectly silent as to the moral change in his character of which they were the 
fruits. 


7 Greene, Works, ed. Grosart, 1, 153. 

7 Storojenko, in Greene, Works, ed. Grosart, 1, 155: “But perhaps the strongest evidence 
in proof of the authenticity of this work is the style and spirit in which it is written—that 
spirit of unaffected repentance, sincere contrition of heart and self-abasement with which 
it is impregnated. The reader will no doubt remember that signs of such a state of mind are 
evinced in other productions of Greene’s; but in none in so great a degree as in his ‘Re- 
pentance,’ especially in the first part.” 

% Grosart, in Greene, Works, 1, xii: “Only the ghoul-like heart of Dr. Gabriel Harvey 
could have doubted, much less made mock of the final ‘Repentance’ of Robert Greene, . . . 
Sincerity and reality pulsate in every word of those ultimate utterances, and I for one do 
not envy the man who can read them with dry eyes even at this late day.” See also Jordan, 
Robert Greene, pp. 78-79. 

™ Greene, Works, ed. Grosart, 1, 153. 

% Tbid., 156. 

77 Storojenko evidently overlooked the following passage: “But I thanke God, that hee 
put it in my head, to lay open the most horrible coosenages of the common Conny-catchers, 
Cooseners, and Crosse-biters, which I haue indifferently handled in those my seuerall dis- 
courses already imprinted. And my trust is, that those discourses wili doe great good, and 
bee very beneficiall to the Commonwealth of England.” (Repentance, ed. Bodley Head 
Quarto, pp. 25-26.) 
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These, then, are the arguments that have been adduced in support 
of the authenticity of the Repentance. It will be noted that a double 
problem is here involved: some of the evidence is used to show that 
Greene actually wrote that part of the pamphlet which purports to 
come from his pen; the same details, with some additional material, 
are used to show that the work is really, as the publisher assures us, a 
true and authentic death-bed confession. The earlier scholars failed to 
distinguish between these two kinds of authenticity; or they made 
them mutually dependent, failing to recognize that Greene might 
have written this pamphlet, or part of it, in all literary sincerity— 
that is, entering into the réle of his character and writing of a fictitious 
conversion as if it were in fact his own—without intending it to be 
taken for his personal confession, or, conversely, that he might have 
died in some such frame of mind as is here revealed, without having 
expressed his contrition in this or in any other work. 

Collins suggests the proper attitude and offers his own hypothesis; 

but—unwilling to pursue a conjecture—he refuses to develop it. These 
are his words:7® 
Beyond belief in its substantial authenticity it would not perhaps be prudent to 
go. It is not very likely that it came from Greene’s pen in the exact form in which 
we have it now; it was no doubt either compiled from his papers or taken down 
from his dictation to undergo afterwards the process of “‘editing.’”’ We have al- 
ready noticed’® the curious resemblance that it bears to the Confessions of Ned 
Browne,*® and it will be remembered that Greene had in preparation the con- 
fessions of another malefactor, which he intended to publish separately. The 
second confession never appeared, though it seems to have been written,“ and 
I am half inclined to think that The Repentance may have been interpolated with 
passages taken from that work. But this is conjecture. 
Doubtless it would have been difficult for Collins to have established 
his theory more firmly; indeed it is unlikely that any solution of the 
Repentance problem can, in the light of present evidence, be demon- 
strated with perfect satisfaction to all critics. Yet it may be profitable 
to examine somewhat closely the material just presented, with a view 
to discovering whether it justifies the rather smug traditional interpre- 
tation. 

Obviously the title-page need not long detain us; it has no authority 
except that vested in it by the printer and the publisher, and is no 
more reliable than the less reputable of its sponsors. The Repentance 


78 Plays and Poems of Greene, ed. Collins, 1, 52-53. 

9 Tbid., 51, n. 3. 

*° Collins is frequently inexact in giving titles; this work is properly The Blacke Bookes 
Messenger. 

“Cited by Dyce, Account of Greene, p. 2 (one vol. edit.)” [Collins’ note]. 
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was printed by John Danter for Cuthbert Burbie.® Danter is described 
by Aldis as ‘“‘one of the least reputable members of the trade” and as 
one who “was given to the printing of pirated works and scurrilous 
pamphlets.”’** We have as much reason to doubt as to believe any 
representations he makes about the books issuing from his press. 
There is some reason, also, to be doubtful of the publisher, Cuthbert 
Burbie, who had just begun his career;** his associates in the craft, 
Scarlet and Wright, were, like Danter, unruly members of the 
Stationers’ Company.*® 
It does seem significant that the men whom we may be inclined to 
suspect of being guilty of fraud were men who moved in a circle where 
chicanery was practised. Burbie was, at the time of Greene’s death, a 
new figure in a field where competition was bitter and rivals were un- 
scrupulous. From his own experience with the Thirde Part of Conny- 
catching he must have known the potential value of a pamphlet by 
Greene. Whether or not there was any deception on the part of Burbie 
in the publication of the Repentance, it is clear that there would have 
been a strong motive for any misrepresentations he may have contrived. 
What significance, if any, should be attached to his failure to account 
in any way for his possession of a manuscript written almost at the 
moment of the author’s death, would be difficult to determine. Al! 
these bits of evidence conjointly serve to weaken one’s faith in the 
statements on the title-page and in Burbie’s address to the readers, 
where the pamphlet is referred to as ‘‘this his [Greene’s] repentant 
discourse.’’® 
Chettle’s statement concerning papers alleged to have been left by 
Greene has never, in any comments which have come to my attention, 
been called into question. I have pointed out*’ that there is little 
foundation for such universal faith in Chettle. There are, moreover, 
two aspects of Chettle’s statement, the second of which, at least, has 
been strangely overlooked. Those who have had no wish to discredit 
Chettle have never stressed the fact that this statement is essentially 
an advertisement. In the present day, readers are prone to discount 
what are called, more expressively than elegantly, “‘blurbs,’”’ however 


82 See the reproduction of the title-page in ed. Bodley Head Quarto, p. [1]; and the entry 
to Danter in the Stationers’ Register (S. R., ed. Arber, 11, 621). 

8 Camb. Hist. of Eng. Lit., tv, 449; see also McKerrow, Dictionary of Printers and Book- 
sellers (London, 1910), pp. 83-84; S. R., ed. Arber, 1, 561, 580, 1, 706; Adams, Life of 
William Shakespeare, p. 516. * S. R., ed. Arber, 1, 610, 710. 

85 See the reproduction of the title-page of the Thirde Part of Conny-catching, ed. Bodley 
Head Quarto, p. [3]; McKerrow, Dictionary of Printers and Booksellers, p. 236. Also S. R., 
ed. Arber, 11, 127; and above, p. 393. 

% Repentance, ed. Bodley Head Quarto, p. [3]. 87 See above, pp. 394-396. 
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faultless may be the private life of the writer of such notices. The other 
circumstance concerns the Repentance more directly. Chettle’s words, 
it will be remembered, are: ‘“‘ About three moneths since died M. Robert 
Greene, leauing many papers in sundry Booke sellers hands, .. .’* 
This would seem rather to refer to works which had been written before 
Greene’s illness, and for one reason or another, not published before 
his death, than to pieces written on his death-bed and later secured 
by the publishers. Since the Repentance may very well have been 
written, in part at least, before Greene fell ill, a strict interpretation of 
Chettle’s words would make them support Greene’s authorship of the 
tract without in any way confirming its authenticity as a bona fide 
confession of the dying poet. 

The other argument in which Chettle figures is a much stronger one, 
yet not at all conclusive. In assuming that Chettle’s failure to de- 
nounce the Repentance as a fraud, either in his own person in the ad- 
dress to the readers of Kind-hartes Dreame*®* or in the letter purporting 
to come from Greene’s ghost,®*® is proof positive that the work is 
authentic, critics have overlooked two possibilities. It may have been 
that Chettle knew nothing of the work and accepted it because he had 
no reason to doubt its genuineness. The other explanation seems even 
more likely. That Chettle’s silence may have been part of a reciprocal 
agreement designed to prevent exposure of irregularities in the Groats- 
worth of Witte—Chettle remaining silent about the Repentance on con- 
dition that nothing was said by its sponsors about the Groatsworth— 
is certainly a reasonable hypothesis considering the suspicious circum- 
stances surrounding both productions.” 

There is nothing surprising in the acceptance of the Repentance by 
Greene’s contemporaries. Some may have known that the document 
was a fraud. Reasons which we cannot now discover may have led 
Greene’s friends to keep silent; and his enemies were doubtless glad to 
find so scandalous a confession received as Greene’s own. But accept- 
ance of the Repentance is by no means proof of its genuineness; too 
many literary hoaxes have been successfully perpetrated for acceptance 
to be held a sound criterion of authenticity, and there is no reason to 
suppose that the Elizabethan critics were less fallible than any others.” 


88 Kind-hartes Dreame, ed. Bodley Head Quarto, p. [5]. 

8° Tbid., pp. (5]-7. % Tbid., pp. [35]-37. 

* Chettle and Danter, who printed the Repentance, had been partners in business in 
1591; see above, p. 394. 

Tt is worth noting that Thomas Bowes, whose use of a story from the Repentance is 
taken as proof of his acceptance of it (see above, p. 405), is not likely to have been much 
concerned about the authenticity of an anecdote which so well served his purpose. 
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It becomes necessary now to consider just what light Gabriel Har- 
vey’s testimony throws on this problem, and to estimate, if possible, 
what its value is. Harvey wrote:® 


He [Greene] neuer enuyed me so much, as I pittied him from my hart: especial! 
when his hostisse Jsam, . . . tould me . . . how deeply hee was indebted to her 
poore husbande: as appeered by hys own bonde of tenne poundes: which the good 
woman kindly shewed me: and beseeched me to read the writing beneath: which 
was a letter to his abandoned wife, in the behalfe of his gentle host: not so short 
as persuasible in the beginning, and pittifull in the ending. 

Doll, I charge thee by the loue of our youth, & by my soules rest, that thou wilte see 
this man paide: for if hee, and his wife had not succoured me, I had died in the 


Streeles. Robert Greene. 


We may assume, doubtless, that Harvey took the bond to be in 
Greene’s hand, or at least, to bear his signature; he says nothing about 
the “‘writing beneath.”’ His words will hardly justify the explicit state- 
ments of Storojenko™ and Collins® that Harvey saw Greene’s auto- 
graph letter. Even if Harvey did assert that he had seen a letter in 
Greene’s handwriting, it would not be possible to accept his word as 
final. We may perhaps question his veracity; we may certainly de- 
mand his qualifications as a handwriting expert, or even as one familiar 
with Greene’s hand. %” 

If there were nothing else to arouse suspicion in this affair,®* the 
amount of Greene’s indebtedness should be sufficient to attract notice. 
Much stress has been laid on Greene’s poverty, on his squalid sur- 
roundings, at the time of his death. This is based on Harvey’s descrip- 
tion,®* and is verified, it has been assumed, by passages in the Groats- 
worth,'°° and by the letter in the Repentance. Nashe’s denial of this 
situation’ has been discredited, largely because Harvey’s remark 


% Foure Letters, ed. Bodley Head Quarto, pp. 21-22. 

* Greene, Works, ed. Grosart, 1, 155. 

% Plays and Poems of Greene, ed. Collins, 1, 52. 

% Nashe wrote: “For the lowsie circumstances of his poverty before his death, and send- 
ing that miserable writte to his wife, it cannot be but that thou lyest, learned Gabriell.” 
(Works, ed. McKerrow, 1, 287.) 

%7 Harvey wrote: “I was altogether vnacquainted with the man, & neuer once saluted 
him by name: .. .” (Foure Letters, p. 19.) 

%8 There is what seems to be a strange inconsistency between Harvey’s version of Greene’s 
letter and that given in the Repentance (ed. Bodley Head Quarto, p.32). Harvey says that 
the letter was written beneath the bond; the sum involved does not appear in the letter 
itself. In the other version the bond is a part of the letter. 

% Foure Letters, ed. Bodley Head Quarto, pp. 19-22. 

100 Ed. Bodley Head Quarto, pp. 38, 43-47, 50-51. 

101 Works, ed. McKerrow, I, 287. 
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that Greene “‘could not gett any of his old acquaintance to comfort, or 
visite him in his extremity, .. .’"!°? has been taken as implying that 
Nashe had no knowledge of the conditions under which Greene died. 
On the other hand, neither Harvey’s claim that he visited Greene’s 
lodgings, nor his description of them, has ever been very seriously 
called into question. It may be worth noticing that we have nothing 
but Harvey’s word for the visit and that the details which give an air 
of truth to his remarks may easily have been gleaned from hearsay 
evidence. 

But if we grant that Greene was, as Harvey and tradition have it, 
direly poverty-stricken at the time of his death and for some consider- 
able period previous to that time, it is difficult to understand how he 
could have been indebted to his shoemaker-landlord for any such sum 
as ten pounds. If Greene was the notorious debtor that Harvey depicts, 
why did the Isams honor his credit to such an extent? And even if they 
were willing to extend him unlimited credit, how could they have lent 
him ten pounds? His food and shelter for a month or'so would have 
come to only a fraction of that amount, and medical attendance would 
not account for very much more. There is no indication that these 
people were wealthy; all of Harvey’s comment'™ suggests a family 
which reckoned in pence rather than pounds. The inconsistencies in 
Harvey’s testimony, together with Nashe’s denial of part of it, and 
the fact that it is supported only by doubtful evidence, make it quite 
clear that arguments based on Gabriel’s statements are not safe and 
that his contribution is not the indubitable confirmation of the authen- 
ticity of the Repentance that critics have deemed it. 

It has been argued’ that the biographical details which appear in 
the Repentance are the strongest possible evidence of its authenticity, 
the assumption being that they could neither have been invented nor 
have been derived from any other source than Greene’s own pen. 
Collins, for example, says: “‘The particulars about Greene’s life are not 
likely to have been invented . . .’"'° Deferring for a moment all con- 
sideration of the truth of these biographical statements, we may well 
scrutinize the details rather carefully in order to determine whether 
they must necessarily have been furnished by Greene himself. The facts 
given in the Repentance’ are, with regard to their possible origin, of 
two kinds. Something like half of the details relate to Greene’s life 


102 Foure Letters, ed. Bodley Head Quarto, p. 21. 
18 Tbid., pp. 21-22. 

104 See above, p. 405. 

106 Plays and Poems of Greene, 1, 52. 

106 Ed. Bodley Head Quarto, pp. [19]-27. 
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in London, his literary career, his numerous vices, his friendships—al] 
stated in such general terms that they could have been derived from 
any one who was acquainted with the literary life of the day. The other 
facts are of a different sort. They concern Greene’s birth, his family, 
his academic career, his travels, and his marriage. Even among these, 
however, there is no detail that would not have been known to one who 
was well acquainted with Greene. The episode which is related in 
greatest detail, and which would, consequently, be most likely to have 
come from Greene himself, is, for another reason, to be looked upon 
with suspicion. If we should grant that all the facts under considera- 
tion are true, and make no point of the alleged autobiographical de- 
tails in other works of Greene—from which scholars have derived a life 
much more ample than that comprised in the Repentance—we stil! 
have no reason for insisting that Greene wrote the pamphlet or that he 
furnished the facts of his life included in it. 

The episode just referred to as a suspicious one—the story of 
Greene’s conversion at Norwich—is of particular interest. There is 
nothing elsewhere in Greene’s work or in the scanty records concern- 
ing him that can be identified with this experience. If it is the true 
story of an event in the author’s life, and if the religious experiences 
related in the first part of the Repentance” and in Greenes Vision'®* 
are likewise true, we have an almost unbelievable as well as inexpli- 
cable situation. A man has suffered three separate! spiritual awaken- 
ings and confesses the circumstances of each unreservedly; yet in the 
story of the second he makes no mention of the first, and in telling 
of the last he utterly ignores the other two. It is most unlikely that 
a man with Greene’s sense of the dramatic should have perpetrated 
such an anticlimax as the Repentance." 

When one comes to investigate arguments based on the style and 

107 B.H.Q., pp. 12-18. 108 Greene, Works, ed. Grosart, x11, 202-208. 

109 They are distinguished by their dates. The Norwich experience occurred when Greene 
was “new come from Italy,” presumably before 1580; the affair of Greenes Vision seems to 
belong to 1590; and the other must be dated in 1592. 

110 The account in the Repentance (ed. Bodley Head Quarto, p. 17) specifically denies 
that there were two conversions before that of 1592: “. . . seeing all my life was lead in 
lewdnes, and I neuer but once felt any remorse of conscience, how can God pardon mee, 
that repent rather for feare then for loue?” The story of the first conversion differs from the 
other two in having a definite locale and in making a zealous and learned preacher re- 
sponsible for the sinner’s awakening. Collins pointed out (Plays and Poems of Greene, 1, 18) 
that the preacher in question was doubtless John More, known as the Apostle of Norwich, 
who died at the beginning of the year in which the Repentance was written (C. H. and T. 
Cooper, Athenae Cantabrigienses (Cambridge, 1858-61), 11, 117-118). Thus the story be- 
comes a graceful tribute to a famous preacher, and the teller of it—whether Greene or 
another—may have had some motive for his praise, of which we are not now aware. 
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the sincerity of the Repentance, it is impossible not to marvel at the 
ease and assurance with which Grosart and Storojenko settled such 
matters. To say that any part of the work must be genuine because it 
appears to be genuine, or that the writer of it must be sincere because 
he seems to be sincere, is to say that untruths or half-truths cannot be 
convincing, that fiction must be always patently fiction. The test 
of style is, at present, almost as intangible. That some of the defend- 
ers of the Repentance as an authentic work have recognized its style 
to be inferior to that of Greene’s other works is rather significant; 
for it clearly suggests that what has been thought an inferior style is 
actually a different style, and that part of the work attributed to Greene 
is not in fact from his pen. Storojenko’s attempt to make this dif- 
ference in style a proof of Greene’s authorship by arguing that he 
would have had here no opportunity for careful revision is lamentably 
weak. The picture of Greene as a meticulous polisher is not at all in 
accord with Nashe’s description of his method of work;'" and of the 
two conceptions, the latter is certainly more in character. 

A bit more can be added to refute, if refutation be necessary, the 
sincerity test. Storojenko, and others as well,'’? have recognized that 
Greene had previously written things much in the vein of the Repent- 
ance. It is surely possible that the difference in degree of emotion, the 
apparent replacement of a literary or artistic sincerity by personal 
feeling, is merely the result of greater power in handling the theme. 
Moreover, it must be remembered that part of the tract, including the 
part which Collins thought to have “all the marks of genuineness,’’'"* 
has no bearing on the problem of the authorship of the pamphlet as a 
whole. Whether that latter part be genuine or not, whether it be sin- 
cere or not, it is certainly not the work of the man whose death it 
relates. 

There are still other reasons for viewing the Repentance with sus- 
picion. First of all—and this applies with equal force to the Groats- 
worth and the Vision—it is extremely unlikely that a man would 
write anything, much less three moderately long pamphlets, while he 
is suffering from a mortal illness, whether that illness be a “‘surfett,”’ 
“the plague, or the pockes,”’ or even “an exceeding feare.’’”"* To think 
of Greene as resolutely devoting the last bit of his ebbing strength to 
the production of edifying pamphlets is to contradict almost every 


11 Strange Newes,in Works, ed. McKerrow, I, 287: “Inanight & a day would he haue yarkt 
vp a Pamphlet as well as in seauen yeare, .. .”” 

12 Greene, Works, ed. Grosart, 1, 155; Jordan, Robert Greene, pp. 78-79. 

13 Plays and Poems of Greene, ed. Collins, 1, 53. 

14 Gabriel Harvey, Foure Letters, ed. Bodley Head Quarto, p. [13]. 
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other manifestation of his character known to us. That he wrote parts 
of the tracts—whether as such or for some other purpose—is more 
than probable; that he wrote all of any one of them is most unlikely. 

Furthermore it is to be observed that two of these works are auto- 
biographies; and there is no intimation on the part of Greene that he 
had written or intended to write an autobiography, or, indeed, any 
“repentance”’ save that referred to in the entry of The Blacke Bookes 
Messenger. The author describes this forthcoming offering in these 
words;"'6 


I had thought to haue ioyned with this Treatise, a pithy discourse of the Re- 
pentance of a Conny-catcher lately executed out of Newgate, yet forasmuch as 
the Methode of the one is so far differing from the other, I altered my opinion, 
and the rather for that the one died resolute and desperate, the other penitent 
and passionate. For the Conny-catchers repentance which shall shortly be pub- 
lished, it containes a passion of great importance. First how he was giuen ouer 
from all grace and Godlines, and seemed to haue no sparke of the feare of God in 
him: yet neuerthelesse, through the woonderfull working of Gods spirite, euen in 
the dungeon at Newgate the night before he died, he so repented him from the 
bottome of his hart, that it may well beseeme Parents to haue it for their Chil- 
dren, Masters for their seruants, and to bee perused of euery honest person with 
great regard. 


It is certainly possible that some one, finding this unpublished manu- 
script, conceived the idea of making the unsalable—because unfinished 
—‘‘Repentance of a Conny-catcher” into the eminently salable Re- 
pentance of Robert Greene. 

The Repentance contains a “‘passion of great importance’’; it repre- 
sents the writer of it’ as “penitent and passionate’’; he had been 
*‘giuen ouer from all grace and Godlines, and seemed to haue no sparke 
of the feare of God in him”’; yet finally he “repented him from the 
bottome of his hart.’’ Two things only in all the first part of the Re- 
pentance apply specifically to Greene: the concluding paragraph o/ 
the “‘Epistle to all the wanton youth of England,’’"® and the reference 
to the cry in the sinner’s ears that says ‘“‘Robin Greene thou art damnd; 

..’49 It is obvious that the initials signed to the epistle, and the 
name ‘‘Robin Greene”’ could easily have been substituted for the conny- 
catcher’s initials and name. 

One other passage is not consistent with the theory that this is the 


U8 Stationers’ Register, ed. Arber, 11, 619: “. ..a booke intituled The Repentance of a 
Conycatcher with the Life and death of [blank] MOURTON and Ned BROWNE, ...” 

16 The Blacke Bookes Messenger, ed. Bodley Head Quarto, pp. [1]-[2]. 

"7 Like the Blacke Bookes Messenger, the Repentance is written in the first person. 

Us Repentance, ed. Bodley Head Quarto, p. 7. 19 Thid., p. 14. 
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conny-catcher’s repentance rather than the poet’s; in this passage the 
setting is given as a lodging instead of a prison cell. Such a change 
would be as obvious and as easy as the change of name. 

The most striking thing, however, about the application of this hy- 
pothesis to the first part of the Repentance is that it reveals not only 
that the details do not point specifically to Greene, but that they actual- 
ly do not belong to him, while they do pertain exactly—except for those 
just mentioned—to a conny-catcher such as the one whose repentance 
Greene had intended to relate. Most of the material might have been 
used by Greene either of himself or of an antihero; but there are two 
passages which suggest most decidedly the conny-catcher. The first 
of these reads:!*° 





And to this beastly sinne of gluttonie, I added that detestable vice of swearing, 
taking a felicitie in blaspeming & prophaning the name of God, confirming 
nothing idlely but with such solemne oths, that it amazed euen my companions 
to heare mee. 


The other is still more definite :!*! 


But you are mad folks (quoth I) for if I feared the Iudges of the bench no more 
than I dread the iudgements of God, I would before I slept diue into one Carles 
bagges or other, and make merrie with the shelles I found in them so long as they 
would last. And though some in this company were Fryers of mine owne fra- 
ternitie to whom I spake the wordes: yet were they so amazed at my prophane 
speeches, that they wisht themselues foorth of my company. 


If this is Greene speaking in his own person, the “‘Fryers of mine owne 
fraternitie’’ are poets and playwrights.’ In that case there is surely 
no dramatic effect in the words “amazed euen my companions” and 
“so amazed at my prophane speeches, that they wisht themselues foorth 
of my company.” Elizabethan literary men have long been accused of a 
too great fondness for the things of the flesh, and doubtless some of 
them were thoroughly dissolute. Even endowing them with all the 
vices with which they have been charged will not, however, make this 
situation an effective one; whereas the change which occurs when we 
suppose these “‘Fryers”’ to be not poets, but criminals—highwaymen, 
pickpockets, swindlers, and the like—is remarkable. Then the device 


120 Tbid., p. 10. 121 Tbid., pp. 11-12. 

1 Greene refused to claim intimacy on equal terms with the conny-catchers. Cf. his 
statement in the epistle prefixed to A Notable Discouery of Coosnage, ed. Bodley Head 
Quarto (London, 1923), p. [7]: “The odde mad-caps I haue beene mate too, not as a com- 
panion, but as a spie to haue an insight into their knaueries, that seeing their traines I 
might eschew their snares: . . .”” The value of this statement as an indication of Greene’s 
actual relations with these people is, of course, questionable; nevertheless it shows that 
he would not be likely to proclaim himself a fellow of the “fraternitie” of conny-catchers. 
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becomes so vivid, so dramatic, that one is not surprised at the author’s 
succumbing to the temptation to use it twice. That this interpretation 
of the passage is the correct one is suggested, too, by the fact that the 
members of the company are in no way surprised at the speaker’s de- 
sire to “‘diue into one Carles bagges or other,” a suggestion, however, 
not likely to have been a commonplace one with Elizabethan play- 
wrights. It is only the blasphemy that calls forth amazement, while 
Greene’s own friends may well have found stealing almost as opprobri- 
ous as swearing. 

Two other considerations lend support to this hypothesis. On the one 


“hand, there is no mention of anything like literary work in connection 


with the speaker’s career; if Greene had been writing this of himself, he 
surely would have seized upon the opportunity to inveigh against the 
vanity of penning plays and amorous pamphlets. On the other hand, 
the speaker here accuses himself, as has already been observed,!”* of 
crimes which Greene is not likely to have committed, crimes which, at 
least, he nowhere else confesses. When he says ‘“‘What hope then can 
I haue of any grace, when (giuen ouer from all grace) I exceeded all 
other in these kinde of sinnes?’’!* he may very well be telling the truth 
of his conny-catcher, even though ‘“‘these kinde of sinnes”’ include, as 
the context shows, not only adultery and swearing, but also theft and 
murder. Such an explanation is more direct and more logical than 
Storojenko’s suggestion that Greene ‘“‘took a morbid delight in repre- 
senting himself... in the foulest and most repulsive colours.’’!® 

By way of summary, let us see how the theory under consideration 
applies to the Repentance as a whole. The printer’s address to the 
readers is perhaps an insult to Greene’s memory; at the least it seems 
a misrepresentation of the book it introduces. Greene’s epistle to the 
wanton youth of England may have been originally intended as the 
conny-catcher’s introduction to his “‘Repentance’’; it may have been 
intended as Greene’s introduction to that work, with a fraudulent 
final paragraph added to make what follows appear to be Greene’s own 
confession; or it may all be the work of the “editor” of the pamphlet. 
Of these three possibilities, the second seems most likely. The first 
part of the text—that is, the repentance proper—is the work which 
Greene meant to publish as ‘‘The repentance of a conny-catcher’’; it 
may be, as we have it now, unfinished; or it may be as Greene intended 
to publish it, with material of some other sort added to bring it to the 
proper length for publication. In any case, it is the confession of a 
conny-catcher, not of Robert Greene. The second part of the text, 


123 See above, p. 406. 14 Repentance, ed. Bodley Head Quarto, p. 14. 
125 Greene, Works, ed. Grosart, 1, 156. 
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“The life and death of Robert Greene Maister of Artes,”’ is the work 
of some one who was fairly successful in imitating Greene’s style, and 
who derived the information contained in his share of the tract from 
personal acquaintance with Greene, from Greene’s friends, from gossip 
and rumor, from Greene’s writings, or from some combination of these 
sources. The details related of Greene’s life may or may not be true; 
some of them may be pure invention. The ‘“‘Certaine cauiats sent by 
Robert Greene to a frend of his (as a farewell:) written with his owne 
hande,”’ may be what it purports to be, or it may be the work of the 
“editor” or of some one else. It is clearly used to fill up space.'** The 
description of Greene’s death is obviously the work of the “editor” or 
a collaborator; its value as evidence, despite Harvey’s confirmation ofa 
part of it, is extremely doubtful. What has been said of the ‘‘Certaine 
cauiats”’ is equally true of the prayer which concludes the pamphlet. 

The theory just presented has not been proved. Nevertheless, it 
does appear to give the best solution of the Repentance problem that 
present information affords. It accounts for many things which are left 
inconsistent by other hypotheses, and accounts for them logically and 
with a considerable degree of probability. 

There seems to be only one possible conclusion to this study of 
Greene and his “‘editors,”’ and that an unsatisfactory one. There is no 
proof that Greene’s posthumous works were too freely handled by his 
literary executors; and there is no proof that the Vision, the Groats- 
worth, and the Repentance are just what is alleged for them. Highly 
suspicious circumstances surround the publication of all three pam- 
phlets, and strange inconsistencies in their contents are not accounted 
for by the usual theories which accept them as genuine. Other theories, 
which would regard them as, in part at least, forgeries, account for these 
inconsistencies; no insurmountable obstacles are involved in the ac- 
ceptance of the new hypotheses. Probability favors the belief that 
these death-bed pamphlets are not what Greene intended them to be 
when he wrote them, or such parts of them as proceeded from his pen; 
but more than that it would be unsafe to say. Precisely who Greene’s 
“editors’’ were, and what changes they made in his manuscripts, are 
questions which it seems now quite impossible to solve. 

CHAUNCEY SANDERS 

Indiana University 


1% This material is suspiciously like the “rules” which appear toward the end of the 
Groatsworth (ed. B. H. Q., pp. 41-42). 








XX 
THE CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIP OF FRANCIS MERES 


I 


OR a number of years Francis Meres, the glorifier of Shakespeare, 

has been puffed as a classical scholar. The translated quotations 
from innumerable classical authors in his Palladis Tamia as well as his 
references to many recondite poets of antiquity in the celebrated section 
on poetry have misled many scholars. One of the chief sinners in this 
respect is the late Sir Sidney Lee, who on at least two occasions called 
attention to Meres’s powers as a classical scholar.' Even the able Ameri- 
can scholar, Professor C. F. Tucker Brooke, has on one occasion lumped 
Meres and Gosson together as puritans and classicists.? Others who have 
attributed various epithets to Meres as “careful,” “learned,” “‘scholar,” 
“classical critic,”’ ‘Professor at Oxford,” and “Professor at Cambridge’’ 
are myriad; and one can locate these phrases through the index rerum 
of many works on Elizabethan literature. There are, indeed, some scholars 
who have had reasonable doubts; but as yet there has been no definite 
effort to investigate the matter for the truth. In the course of this paper, 
I shall point out the sources of Mere’s classical allusions, and I trust 
that the shallowness of his knowledge in this respect will stand as a 
caveat regarding his evidence in general. 


II 


The sources of Mere’s quotations from classical authors are not hard 
to find. It is generally known that the sixteenth century was fond of the 
commonplace book in which quotations from Latin and Greek authors 
were arranged under definite headings. An incomplete survey reveals 
that at least forty-eight different books of this type were published be- 
tween the years 1507 and 1600. More striking than their existence, how- 
ever, is the testimony of contemporary writers to the excessive use of 
this type of short-cut to erudition. Nash regrets that the students of 
theology get all their erudition from books of this type*. Selden calls 
them instruments for the advancement of ignorance and laziness;‘ and 
Burton tells most eloquently how this type of book is used by pseudo- 
scholars.’ The employment of such compendiums had become so con- 


1 Sir Sidney Lee, William Shakes peare (1915), p. 258: Elizabethan and Other Essays (1929), 


pp. 124-125. 2C. F. Tucker Brooke, The Tudor Drama (1911), pp. 233-234. 
* T. Nash, “To the Gentlemen Students of Both Universities,’ G. Smith, Elizabethan 
Critical Essays (1904), 1, 314. 4 J. Selden, The Historie of Tithes (1618), pp. i-ii. 


* R. Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy (1853), Pt. 1, Sec. 2, Mem. 3, Subs. 15, p. 196. 
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firmed at the beginning of the seventeenth century that James I by a 
royal edict of 1616 forbade the Divinity students of Cambridge to use 
this type of book. The practice was not limited to England, since it is 
this sort of learning that Cervantes satirizes in his prologue to Don 
Quijote.” In relation to this contemporary testimony about quotation 
books two points are especially pertinent: Meres was a clergyman; and 
the Palladis Tamia is a quotation book in English. 

At the present time, since a good collection of quotation books is in- 
accessible, it is difficult to say just which quotation book or books Meres 
used. A comparison, however, of Mere’s translated quotations with the 
Latin originals in Erasmus’s Parabolae, which has been shown to have 
been used by Lyly,® or in the great omnibus Polyanthea of 1617, indi- 
cates that Meres’s quotations were to be found in a source of this type, 





as a few quotations from the chapter on poetry should establish. 


As in a Vine clusters of grapes are often 
hidde vnder the broade and spacious 
leaues: so in deepe conceited, and well 
couched poems, figures and fables, 
many things, verie profitable to be 
knowne, doe passe by a yong scholler. 
Plut. (Palladis Tamia (1598), p. 275.) 


As according to Philoxenus, that flesh 
is moste sweete which is no flesh; and 
those the delectablest fishes, which are 
no fishes: so that Poetrie dooth most 
delight which is mixt with Philosophie; 
and that Philosophie, which is mixt 
with Poetrie. (P.T., p. 275¥.) 


As a Bee gathereth the sweetest and 
mildest honie from the bitterest flow- 
ers, & sharpest thornes: so some profite 
may bee extracted out of obscene and 
wanton Poems, and fables. 

(P.T., p. 275%.) 


Quemadmodum in vite luxuriantibus 
foliis ac palmitibus saepe fructus oc- 
cultantur: Ita in poematibus figuris ac 
fabulis luxurantibus, multa cognitu 
utilia fallunt adolescentem. 

(D. Erasmus, ‘Parabolae,’ Opera 
(1703-6) 1, 581 and Polyanthea novis- 
sima (Mirabellio, Amantio, Tortio, 
Montano: 1617), p. 1032.) 


Quemadmodum, iuxta Philoxenum, 
suavissimae sunt carnes, quae non 
sunt carnes: et iucundissimi pisces, 
qui non sunt pisces: Ita maxime de- 
lectat admixta philosophiae poesis, et 
poesi admixta philosophia. (Parabolae, 
p. 580 and Polyanthea, p. 1032.) 


Ut apes ex amarissimis floribus, et 
asperrimis spinis mel suavissimum ac 
lenissimum colligit: sic ex turpibus ac 
sceleratis fabulis utcumque decerpi 
potest aliquid utilitatis. 

(Parabolae, p. 580 and Polyanthea, p. 
1032.) 


This same sort of process may be carried on throughout the whole 
book; with very few exceptions the original quotation in a Latin form 
* C. H. Cooper, Annals of Cambridge (1852), 111, 104. 


7 Cervantes, E. Ingeniose Hidalgo Don Quijote De La Mancha (Marin, 1916), 1, 23-26. 
* H. De Vocht, De Invloed van Erasmus op de engelsche Tooneel literature (1908), 1, 128- 


188, 
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can be found in one of these two sources. Under these circumstances 
any hypothesis that Meres was a student of classical authors requires 
evidence of using them at first hand. 


III 


More interesting than the source of Meres’s classical quotations is the 
origin of his information concerning the poets of antiquity whose names 
stud the pages of the famous Comparative Discourse. Here are to be 
found the names of rare and obscure poets who are relatively unfamiliar 
to even the classical scholar of modern times. Again, however, the solu- 
tion is simple; for the men of the sixteenth century had their compen- 
diums of universal knowledge just as of classical quotations. 

One of the largest and most popular compendiums of this type is J. 
Ravisius Textor’s Officina, which was reprinted at least eight times be- 
tween 1520 and 1595. It is recommended grudgingly by Vives,® and con- 
demned as a mass of pilfered baggage by Ascham.'° The book contains 
seven major sections that are further subdivided into many minor sec- 
tions. The section ““De Homine,” for instance, is subdivided into a hun- 
dred and four subsections, containing information on anatomy, diseases, 
plagues, monsters, learned women, warlike men, violent deaths, forms 
of burial, and other topics. Each subsection contains a large number of 
epitome paragraphs which give a vast amount of recondite informa- 
tion. In the subsections titled “De Poetis Graecis” and “De Poetis 
Latinis’’ Meres could have found all of his information about the antique 
poets whom he lists in the Comparative Discourse. The probability that 
he did so becomes more convincing when the verbal similarities of the 
Officina and the Palladis Tamia are noted. 





As Sotades Maronites ye Iambicke 
Poet gave himselfe wholy to write im- 
pure and lascivious things: 

(P.T. p. 279%.) 


As Parthenius Nicaeus excellently 
sung the praises of his Arete: 
(P.T., p. 280°.) 


As Sophocles was called a Bee for the 
sweetnes of his tongue: (P.T., p. 281".) 


Sotades Maronites, poeta fuit Iambo- 
graphus, impurissimus et plenus las- 
civiae. 

(Officina (1581), col. 753.) 


Parthenius Nicaeus... Scripsit . . . 
Epicedium in Aretem uxorem suam, 
deque; eius laudibus lib. 3. 

(Officina, col. 750.) 


Appellatur Apis, ob linguae dulce- 
dinem. (Officina, col. 753.) 


* F. Watson, Vives On Education (1913), pp. 150-151. 
1@R, Ascham, Toxophilus (Arber, 1868), p. 83. 
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As Accius, M. Attilius and Milithus 
were called Tragoediographi because 
they writ Tragedies: 

(P.T., p. 281".) 


As Aulus Persius Flaccus is reported 
among al writers to be of an honest 
life and upright conversation: 

(P.T., pp. 281'-281".) 


As Euripedes is the most sententious 
among the Greek poets: (P.T.,p. 281.) 


As Epius Stolo said, that the Muses 
would speake with Plautus tongue, if 
they would speak Latin: 

(P.T., p. 282'.) 


As M. Anneus Lucanus writ two excel- 
lent Tragedies, one called Medea, the 
other de Incendio Troiae cum Priami 
calamitate: 

(P.T., p. 283*.) 


As noble Mecaenas that sprung from 
the Hetruscan Kinges not onely graced 
Poets by his bounty, but also by bee- 
ing a Poet himselfe;.. . 

(P.T., pp. 284'-284.) 


As Terence for his translation out of 
Apollodorus and Menander, 
(P.T., p. 285*.) 


...and Aquilius for his translation 
out of Menander, 
(P.T., p. 285.) 


...and C. Germanicus Augustus for 
his out of Aratus, 
(P.T., p. 285.) 


... and Ausonius for his translated 
Epigrams out of Greeke, 
(P.T., p. 285*.) 


As Nonnus Panapolyta writ the Gos- 
pell of Saint John in Greek Hexame- 
ters; (P.T., p. 285.) 


Accius Tragoediographus.. . 
(Officina, col. 727.) 

M. Attilius fuit Tragoediographus .. . 
(Officina, col. 728.) 

Milithus fuit Tragoediographus .. . 
(Oficina, col. 748.) 


Probus fuit moribus, et egregia vitae 
integritate. 
(Officina, col. 735.) 


Cicero eius verba totidem putavit sen- 
tentias. (Officina, col. 746.) 


...ut Epius Stolo dixerit Musas 
Plautino sermone fuisse locuturas, si 
Latine loqui voluissent. 

(Officina, col. 726.) 


Praeter opus de Bello Caesaris et 
Pompeii, scripsit . . . Tragoediam Me- 
deam...de Incendio Troiae cum 
Priami calamitate. 

(Officina cols. 735-736) 


C. Mecaenas, a regibus Ethruscis ori- 
undus, scripsit Tragoedias et alia varii 
poemata. Gratissimus fuit Octavio, et 
omnibus poetis 

(Officina, col. 733.) 


Sex autem composuit, quas ab Apol- 
lodoro et Menandro Graecis in sermo- 
nem Latinum convertit. 

(Oficina, col. 727.) 


Cn. Aquilius Comoediographus, ple- 
rasque comoedias transtulit a Menan- 
dro. (Officina, col. 727.) 


C. Germanicus Augustus ... et opus 
Arati de Rebus coelestibus Latinum 
fecit. (Oficina, col. 737.) 


Scripsit librum epigrammatum ex 
Graecis in Latinos conversum numeros. 
(Officina, col. 739.) 


Nonnus Panopolita, scripsit evange- 
lium Ioannis, Graecis hexametris. 
(Officina, col. 750.) 
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As C. Plinius writ the life of Pomponius 
Secundus: 
(P.T., p. 285¥.) 


As Hesiod writ learnedly of husbandry 
in Greeke: (P.T., p. 285.) 


As Antipater Sidonius was famous for 
extemporall verse in Greeke, 
(P.T., p. 285%.) 


As Eupolis of Athens used great liber- 
tie in taxing the vices of men: 
(P.T., p. 286*.) 


C. Plinius duos libros composuit de 
eius vita et moribus. 
(Officina, col. 736.) 


Primus agriculturae praecepta tradidit. 
(Officina, col. 746.) 


Antipater Sidonius, versus faciebat ex- 
tempore. 
(Officina, col. 743.) 


Eupolis Atheniensis . . . qui mira usus 
est licentia in carpendis hominum 
Vitiis. (Oficina, col. 746.) 





All of Meres’s authors of antiquity are listed in the Officina; and it is 
apparent from these parallels that, whenever Meres does more than 
mention an author by name, his information is simply translated from 
the Latin of the Oficina. There is one exception; Meres’s information on 
Ausonius differs from that of the Officina; however, it may have resulted 
from a misreading of orbis for urbis. 


As Decius Ausonius Gallus in libris 
Fastorum, penned the occurrences of 
ye world from the first creation of it 
to the raigne of the Emperor Gratian: 
(P.T., p. 281”.) 


Gratianum Caesarem literis et disci- 
plinis erudiit . . . Fastorum libros ab- 
solvit, auspicatus a principio urbis 
conditae usque ad sua tempora. 
(Oficina, col. 739.) 


In addition to this information about the poets of Greece and Rome, 
Meres also obtained his note on the Neo-Latin poets from this compen- 


dium of Textor. 


As these Neotericks, Iovianus Pon- 
tanus, Politianus, Marullus Tarchani- 
ota, the two Strozae the father and the 
son, Palingenius, Mantuanus, Philel- 
phus, Quintianus Stoa have obtained 


renown and good place among the aun- 


cient Latine Poets: 
(P.T., pp. 279-280.) 


Sunt et Neotericorum nonnulli, qui in 
scribendis poematibus non mediocrem 
meruerunt laudem. Primus omnium 
Iovinianus Pontanus.. . subsequitur 
Politianus ... Marullus Tarchaniota 
...duo Strozae, pater et filius... 
Mantuanus... Philelphus . . . Quin- 
tianus Stoa...Germanus quoque 
Brixius. (Oficina, cols. 740-741.) 


It will be observed that Ravisius Textor has all of the Neo-Latins who 
are mentioned by Meres save Palingenius, whose Zodiacus Vitae had 
been translated, as Meres points out," by Barnabe Googe. 

Besides all of these data, Meres also obtained his historical and bio- 
graphical information from the Officina. This suggestion is interesting, 


1 OP. cit., p. 286. 
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since it indicates that in accordance with the imitatio method of the 
schools Meres may have shaped his English material to suit the Latin 


original. 


As the soul of Euphorbus was thought 
to live in Pythagoras; 
(P.T., p. 281%.) 


As Achilles tortured the deade body of 


Hector, 
(P.T., p. 286".) 


...and as Antonius, and his wife 
Fulvia tormented the livelesse corps of 
Cicero; 

(P.T., p. 286".) 


As Actaeon was wooried of his owne 
hounds; 
(P.T., p. 286".) 


Dogges were the death of Euripedes, 
(P.T., p. 286*.) 


Linus, the son of Apollo died the same 
death. 
(P.T., p. 286".) 


Mutati in Varias Formas Secundum 
Metamorphosim Poetarum . . . Euph- 
orbus in Pythagoram. 

(Officina, col. 413.) 


Achilles Hectorem Patrocli sibi charis- 
simi interfectorem occidit, occisum ter 
circum Troiae muros raptavit curru. 
Quumque; instar frendentis belvae im- 
manitatem explevisset, Priamo patri 
vaenale cadaver exposuit. 

(Officina, col. 555.) 


Antonius odio Ciceronis usque; adeo 
exarsit, ut mortui caput in mensa ap- 
poni voluerit, perque; diem illud as- 
pexerit, quousque; tali spectaculo 
animum exatiasset ...Antonii quo- 
que; uxor Fulvia caput ipsum male- 
dictus primum, ac diris execrata est. 
Deinceps inspuens, gremio suo ap- 
posuit, acriusque; dispiciens, linguam 
illi faucibus extraxit, eamque acicula 
plerunque confixit. 

(Oficina, cols. 557-558.) 


Actaeon filius Autonoes, dum inter 
venandum Dianam in fonte nudam 
conspexisset, dea ulciscente in cervum 
mutatus est, et a canibus suis lacera- 
tus. (Oficina, col. 495.) 


Euripides poeta noctu rediens a coena 
Archelai regis Macedoniae, canibus a 
Promero quodam aemulo immissis, 
extinctus est. (Officinia, col. 495.) 


Linus filius Appollinis ex Psamata 
Crotopii Argivorum regis filia, a mater 
apud Nemum fluvium expositus, ibi- 
dem a canibus laniatus est. 

(Officina, col. 495.) 
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... neither is thy banishment like 
Ovids, eternally to converse with the 
barbarous Getes. 

(P.T., p. 286°.) 


Therefore comfort thyselfe sweete 
Tom. with Ciceros glorious return to 
Rome, 

(P.T., p. 286°.) 


As Anacreon died by the pot: 
(P.T., p. 286.) 


As Archesilaus Prytanaeus perished by 
wine at a drunken feast, as Hermippus 
testifieth in Diogenes: 

(P.T., p. 286.) 


As the poet Lycophron was shot to 
death by a certain rival of his 
(P.T., p. 286".) 


In exilio supra septem annos versatus 
est Ovidius, ubi tamen barbaras gentes 
adeo sibi demeruit, ut in eius obity 
Gethae ac Tomitani lacrymas cohibere 
nequiverint. (Officina, col. 595.) 


Cicero ob Clodii inimicitiam actus est 
in exilium. Quod aegre adeo tulerunt 
Romani, ut viginti hominum milia 
vestem mutaverint. Tandem tamen 
rediit magno omnium plausu, et uni- 
versa prope Italia illum suis humeris 
revehente. (Oficina, col. 595.) 


Anacreon Teius poeta dum aliquando 
liberius Baccho indulgeret, acino vvae 
passae strangulatus est. 

(Officina, col. 500.) 


Archesilaus Prytanaeus immodico 
haustu vini periit, anno suae aetatis 
Ixxv. Hermippus apud Diogenem. 
(Officina, col. 500.) 


Lycophron poeta Iambographus a 
quodam aemulo traiectus est. 
(Officina, col. 511.) 


The last parallel is especially interesting, for it indicates a possible source 
of the legend about Marlowe’s death. The account may have been sug- 
gested to Meres as he pored over the lists of violent deaths in the O/- 
ficina, or the account in the Officina may have helped to emphasize a 
rumor that he had heard. 

One of Meres’s anecdotes, the one concerning the liberality of Oc- 
tavia to Vergil,!? does not appear in the Officina; however, it seems to 
have been a common tale, since it is listed by William Kempe® and is 
contained in the preface to many sixteenth century editions of Vergil."* 
The use of Textor is not limited to the Comparative Discourse alone. For 
if we turn through the Palladis Tamia, we discover that Meres has used 
it in other chapters. The names and the anecdotes in the chapters on 
painting and music come from the Officina. In similar fashion, the 


12 Op. cit., p. 284”. 

13 W. Kempe, The Education of Children in Learning (1588), Sig. Div. 

4 Publii Vergilii, Bucolica, Georgica, Aenis, cum Servii Commentaris acuratissime emen- 
datis in quibus multa . . . sunt addita. Sequitur Probi in Bucolica et Georgica . . . comment. 
Ad hos Donati fragmenta Christophori Landini et Antonii Mancinelli Commentarii (1520), 


Sig. Asv. 
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list of just men in the chapter on justice and the list of temperate men 
in the chapter on temperance come from Textor. Even the anecdote about 
the strong men Milo and Bithon in the chapter on fortitude is translated 
from Textor’s compendium. 

It should be apparent from this account that Mere’s statements about 
Greek and Latin poets were at second hand. However, Meres commits a 
greater sin than ignorance, since he gives definite evidence on one occasion 
that he was stupid. In his section on satirists,'* Meres records among the 
Latin writers of this sort Lucullus and Lucilius. The latter name falls 
within the definition, but the former, Lucullus, was at best a historian. 
The error in the case of Lucullus is Textor’s, not Meres’s, since the tenth 
paragraph in Textor’s list begins: ‘“Lucullus Satyrographus, ex Arunca 
urbe Italiae.’"*® This, of course, explains Mere’s error and providesa 
very tangible proof of his use of the Oficina. However, if this is accepted, 
how can Lucilius, who is not found in Textor’s catalogue but whom Meres 
places correctly among the Latin satirists, be accounted for? The Of- 
ficina gives the explanation of this and also indicates Meres’s method of 
compiling data. At the beginning of his lists of Poets, Textor writes: 


Petrus Crinitus homo non poenitenda, neque; aspernabili doctrina, iam scripsit 
opusculum de Latinis poetis, docte satis, et erudite. Propterea ne acta agere 
videamur, in compendiosam redigemus epitomen, quod multis ille verbis conse- 
cutus est.” 


This statement refers to the De Poetis Latinis of Petrus Crinitus, a book 
that contains the biographies of ninety-five poets. These biographies 
were exceedingly popular in the first half of the century and were used 
for the vitae of most editions of classical authors published at that time. 
In this small book there is no mention of Lucullus, but in the same order 
as that of the Officina is noticed: “C. Lucilius Satyrarum scriptor . . 
Ex Arunca urbe Ausoniae fuit.’* The process is clear. Textor, who con- 
fessedly is following Crinitus, has misspelled the name, and Meres has 
not only copied Textor’s error but has followed the foot-note to Crinitus, 
where his scholarly intuition failed to observe that in this instance Lu- 
cullus and Lucilius are one and the same man. 

This survey does more, I think, than destroy the scholarly reputation 
that has long been granted to Meres; it suggests an aspect of sixteenth 
century exhibitionism.. 

Don CAMERON ALLEN 

State College of Washington. 


18 Op. cit., p. 283°. 16 Op. cit., col. 728. 17 Op. cit., col. 725. 
18 P, Crinitus, De Poetis Latinis (1598), I, ix, 650. 
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XXI 
SIR THOMAS BROWNE AND HIS READING 


T WAS Coleridge! who so definitively characterized Sir Thomas 

Browne as “‘a hunter of oddities and strangenesses.”’ There is no key 
which fits his temper so perfectly. He was, his life long, an indefatigable 
searcher after what was unusual, in his reading, in his friends’ expe- 
rience, and in his own. Clearly it is this penchant for the exceptional, this 
probing for the bizarre, the exotic, which accounts for his lively interes: 
in foreign countries, notably those which were least like his own—an 
interest attested by the fact that so generous a portion of his reading 
concerned other lands. 

The problem of defining the extent of that reading—the problem we 
are about to undertake—is a highly complicated one because of severa! 
factors. In the first place we have here to deal with a man who handled 
many foreign languages at will; his good friend Whitefoot? once referred 
to his having “understood most of the European languages, viz., all that 
are in Hutter’s bible.”’ His professional sojourns in Montpellier, Padua, 
and Leyden had presumably made him almost as familiar with French, 
Italian, and Dutch as with his native English, while Latin was of course 
his foster language. He quotes Greek readily; and German, Spanish, 
Portuguese, Danish, and Hebrew were his to some extent.® 

But besides these valuable linguistic resources, Sir Thomas had 
human “feelers” which set up for him contacts with the remotes 
countries; his letters are fairly full of requests to traveling friends that 
they should bring back information and specimens. “This is the account 
of Mr. L’Escaillot, minister in Norwich, my loving friend, who dyed in 


‘In some marginalia published under title of ‘(Character of Sir Thomas Brown as a 
Writer,” Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, v1 (1819-20), 197-198. 

2 Sir Thomas Browne’s Works, Including His Life and Correspondence, edited by Simon 
Wilkin F.L.S., 4 vol. (London, 1835-36), 1, xlv. 

3 Browne says himself (Works, 11, 103-104): “Besides the jargon and patois of several 
provinces, I understand no less than six languages.’’ He probably means modern languages 
French, of course, is taken for granted; reading a book like Les Voyages du Sieur Du Loir 
was for him like reading English. He quotes the Italian of Botero and translates accurately 
(Works, ut, 334). He records having consulted “Pinedas Monarchia Ecclesiastica” “in 
Spanish” (Works, 1, 204). With German he was apparently less familiar: “I could make a 
shift to understand the Duch writing in it. [the fountain in Salzburg] (Works, 1, 177). We 
should not, however, forget Whitefoot’s testimony about Hutter’s Bible. Gosse refers (Sir 
Thomas Browne, New York, 1905, p. 115) to his quoting Danish. Greek and Hebrew, we 
can assume on Whitefoot’s authority. And Latin, like French, is taken for granted. For 
fuller discussion of this subject, see A. C. Howell’s “A Note on Sir Thomas Browne’s 
Knowledge of Languages,” Studies in Philology, vol. xxu, pp. 412-417. 
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the Indies, and so I lost the antiquities and varities [rarities?] which hee 
had obtained for mee.’ But before his premature death L’Escaillot had 
dispatched to his ‘“‘deare Browne”’ valuable reports about the Mogul’s 
country, fragments of which are to be found embedded in Pseudodoxia 
Epidemica.5 Further, we have a precious page® of the speculations which 
he begged some unknown friend to verify in his travels through Green- 
land. He was, we know, acquainted with Sir Hamon L’Estrange,’ an 
adventurer for the Northwest Passage and an explorer in Ceylon; with 
the much-traveled Paston family;* and with Theodore Jonas, Lutheran 
minister at Hitterdale, who sent long and learned screeds about Iceland 
to “Vir Humanissime” and “‘Vir Reverende et Doctissime.’’® It would 
in fact, be difficult to overestimate the extent of the information thus 
drawn by a man who made a fetish of his friendships, as Browne in- 
dubitably did.'® 

From one last personal source, this time from a closer than friend, 
he probably derived more material than from a combination of the 


4 Works, 1, 442. Cf. also 1, 246: “It was brought from the East Indies by order from Mr. 
Tho. Peirce, who liveth near Norwich, 1663, who gave mee some divers yeares agoe.”’ 

5 It seems likely Browne took from L’Escaillot hints 2dout the annual overflow of vari- 
ous rivers. Cf. that gentleman’s letter at Works, 1, 440-441, with Browne’s discussion, 
W orks, 111, 252. ® Works, tv, 375. 

7 Works, 1, 369-370 and note 6. He was the father of Sir Roger L’Estrange, the first 
journalist. 

* His particular friend was Sir Robert Paston. They corresponded between 1662 and 
1674. For specimens of their letters, see Works, 1, 409-413. Blomefield (Norfolk, vol. 11, 
p. 699) describes Paston as “‘a person of good learning, who, travelling into foreign coun- 
trys, collected many considerable rarities and curiosities.” 

® Works, tv, 256-269. 

10 W. P. Dunn in Sir Thomas Browne: A Study in Religious Philosophy (Menasha, Wis., 
1926), pp. 11-12 unaccountably maintains that Browne had fewer personal contacts than 
we might expect. There is much evidence that his contacts were many and close. White- 
foot, who claims in Some Minutes for the Life of Sir Thomas Browne in Posthumous Works, 
(London, 1712), p. xxvii to have known Browne more intimately “than any other Man, 
that is now left alive,” speaks (p. xxv) of the greatest men of this nation “by whom also 
he was frequently and personally visited.” And there is somehow a ring of conviction about 
his own statement (Works, 11, 99), “I have loved my friend, as I do virtue, my soul, my 
God. ... When I am from him, I am dead till I be with him.” He was doctor and close 
friend to Bishop Hall and to Arthur Dee “who resided for many years on terms of the 
kindest friendship with Browne at Norwich” (Works, 1, xcv). Expressions of affection on 
both sides in his correspondence indicate a relation warm and personal. L’Escaillot, for 
example, is “‘my loving friend” and Sir Thomas is “‘deare Browne” (an address indicating 
far more intimacy than today). His dedications are full of such addresses as “my worthy 
and honoured friend Nicholas Bacon” (Works, 111, 381), a neighbor of his; “‘my worthy 
friend M. Goodier” (p. 382); “Sir Edmund Bacon prime baronet, my true and noble 
friend” (p. 384); and “that true gentleman, Sir Horatio Townshend, my honoured friend” 
(p. 452). These can hardly all have been flourishes. 
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others." His oldest son, Edward, the favorite who was to adopt his own 
profession, was fortunate in having traveled through most of the 
European countries, through France, Italy, Holland, Belgium, Austria, 
Hungary, Bohemia, Germany, with an excursion to Larissa in Thessaly, 
this last strictly against parental orders."* The correspondence between 
father and son, which was a notably active one and of which much has 
survived, is replete with questions and answers about foreign customs." 
“Endeavor by all means to see his treasure of rarities, and what is re- 
markable in any private custodie.’’ There is some evidence that when 
Sir Thomas himself was sojourning on the continent, he stuck pretty 
closely to his knitting. And his searching inquiries of Edward seem to 
carry a kind of regret, a wistful desire to make up in his later days for 
omissions of the earlier, by traveling vicariously. 

Browne was fortunate, moreover, in having the sort of memory which 
retained these various impressions and which served him like a photo- 
graphic plate in recording, once and for all, every least detail. Whitefoot, 
who knew him best, says he “remembered all that was remarkable in 
any book that he had read.” At seventy-three he can recall'® perfectly 
a book which he had examined “above thirtie years ago,’’ so perfectly 
that he can turn away the book agent with the off-hand criticism that 
“{t containes not many plants.”’ And he remembers!’ well having seen 
an “oestrige,” “in the latter end of king James his dayes, at Greenwich, 
when I was a schoolboy.” 

This gift of a really extraordinary memory coupled with many and 
close contacts is a factor which requires that we should proceed with 
caution in determining Browne’s debt to books. Fortunately we have, 
for assistance in this latter task, an invaluable little volume of which 


1 Sir Thomas refers in one place (Works, tv, 285) to a gold medallion worth a thousand 
pounds “as I am informed by an ocular witness, who had a sight thereof, at Vienna, in 
1669.” When we consult Sloan 1827, the MS. which contains this passage, we find that 
Browne has scribbled on the page opposite (53 verso), “‘my sonne Dr. Ed. Browne.” Wilkin 
was usually careful to include such references in footnotes; in this case he failed to do so. 

13 “Beleeve it,” Browne had written (Works, 1, 166), “no excursion into Pol. Hung. or 
Turkey addes advantage or reputation unto a schollar.” And the bad boy apologized 
abjectly (Works, 1, 194), “I would willingly set downe something more of my Turkish 
journey; but the consideration of my rashnesse and obstinate folly in undertaking it, 
renders my thoughts of it unpleasing.”” 

18 Long extracts from Edward’s letters are to be found copied out in Sir Thomas’ hand- 
writing. Sloan 1849, for example, contains (p. 13) a whole page of notes about the unicorn, 
obviously taken from Edward. See the latter’s A Brief Account of Some Travels (London, 
1685), p. 101. Browne used parts of this information in his chapter “Of the Unicorn’s 
Horn” (Works, 11, 498-503). There is much valuable material from Edward’s letters, par- 
ticularly in Sloan 1911-13, which Wilkin left unprinted. 

4 Works, 1, 177. 18 Works, t, xiii. 16 Works, 1, 251. 17 Works, 1, 281. 
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there are only two copies in the world, A Catalogue of the Libraries of the 
Learned Sir Thomas Brown, and Dr. Edward Brown, his Son.'* But even 
with this, we must not presume too far. Edward was much narrower in 
interests than his great father,'® and considerable tampering”® must have 
gone on between Sir Thomas’ death in 1682 and January 1710/11, the 
date of the sale when the Catalogue was issued. It should be noted that 
a list which contains no set of Shakspere, no Richard Knolles’ Generall 
Historie of the Turkes,** no Greaves’ Pyramidographia,” and no Prosper 
Alpinus on the medical practice of the Egyptians,* can scarcely be said 
to represent the library of Sir Thomas Browne. Though the book may 
therefore, and indeed must, be used as partially confirmatory, our evi- 
dence should be based in the first instance on his actual knowledge of the 
sources as revealed in his works. 

Before attempting to determine the manner of his use of those 
sources, we should get quite clearly in mind certain fundamental traits 
of the man as they reflect light upon his literary habits. We must recog- 
nize first that Sir Thomas contains within himself as many contradictions 
as his favorite book, the Bible. There is the Browne who liked to let his 
mind soar into mystical visions. ‘‘I love,” he says, “to lose myself in a 
mystery; to pursue my reason to an O altitudo!’’ There is also the Browne 
who made such a painstaking collection of minute specimens that the 
diarist Evelyn wondered at his meticulous industry.* There is again the 
Browne of the Religio Medici, and the Browne who practised medicine 
for forty-six successful years in Norwich. Indeed, so self-contradictory is 
he that there are few things which can be definitely set down and called 
his, in which he unalterably believes. Immortality is one, surely. And 
monarchy is, less surely, another. But though it seems next to impossible 
to categorize him thus, it is quite possible to indicate very definite lean- 
ings. And one of these is his preference of the microscope over the tele- 
scope. He was always more concerned with the microcosm than the 
macrocosm. “‘We carry with us the wonders we seek without us: there 
is all Africa and her prodigies in us.”* It is for such reasons he prefers 


18 The book is an octavo of 58 pages, containing 2377 lots. For full description, see 
Geoffrey Keynes’ A Bibliography of Sir Thomas Browne (Cambridge, 1924), pp. 182-184. 

18 This fact accounts for his having fitted perfectly into the Royal Society whereas his 
far more versatile father knocked at its doors in vain. Some of the letters which best illus- 
trate this narrowness were not printed by Wilkin. Edward was quite capable of setting 
down long lists of things observed, uninterpreted and untransformed by his imagination 
(Sloan 1911-13 contains several such lists). 

20 Keynes (Bibliography, p. 182) surmises that “the greater part of the collection had 
been formed by Sir Thomas himself.” *1 Printed by Adam Islip, 1621. 

22 London, 1646. % De Medicina Aegyptiorum. Paris, 1645. 

™ Works, 1, xciv. % Works, u, 21. 
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William Harvey to Columbus,” and Gilbert to Vespucci.?’ It accounts 
for his stubborn interest in astrology as opposed to its sister-science. I: 
is responsible for his corresponding with the alchemist, Sir Robert Pas- 
ton** and the astrologer, William Lilly,* and for his friendship with such 
converts to the new alchemy as Arthur Dee and Kenelm Digby. 

Considering these matters, we should hardly expect to find him deeply 
interested in what we might call the broader aspects of foreign travel. He 
does not concern himself, for example, with the laws of other countries, 
with their government, or with such living problems as colonization. Nor 
does he discuss their literature as a purveyor of national characteristics. 
He does, to be sure, let his imagination play over certain chimerical 
notions with regard to the future of America and the East;*° but these 
are scarcely more than fancies, exemplifying rather his mystical pen- 
chant for extravagant prophecies than any well-reasoned conjectures 
about future states. Instead, then, of these larger considerations, we find 
him culling odd details such as the pensile tomb of Mahomet, the names 
of fish in the sea of Tiberias, lions in the Prince of Bavaria’s court, talka- 
tive elephants, magnetical rocks, and vegetable horns. 

Whatever in his reading he found unusual, his mind went out to meet 
like metal to Gilbert’s magnet. And there were certain kinds of the 
unusual which he found so congenial to his nature that he seems never 
to have passed over an allusion to them. One of these is Africa, notably 
Egypt, the country which held for him the fascination of the serpent. 
There is something about the land of Osiris which appealed intimately 
to his own nearest preoccupations: its great antiquity; the pyramids 
smelling of mystery and mortality; the strange and picturesque hiero- 
glyphics** so provoking to a mystic; its millenaries-old mummies” 


% Works, 1, 356. “And be sure you make yourself master of Dr, Harvey’s piece De Circul. 
Sang.; which discovery I prefer to that of Columbus.” 

27 Works, 11, 298-299. “And this was the invention of D. Gilbert, not many years past, a 
physician in London. And therefore, although some assume the invention of its direction, 
and other have had the glory of the card, yet in the experiments, grounds, and causes 
thereof, England produced the father philosopher, and discovered more in it, than Colum- 
bus or Americus did ever by it.” 

% Works, 1, xcvi and 409-413. 29 Works, 1, 462-463. 

30 Works, tv, 231-238. “A Prophecy Concerning the Future State of Several Nations.” 

* Few subjects interested him more. Besides the complete chapter (Works, m1, 148-152) 
which he has devoted to the “Hieroglyphical Pictures of the Egyptians,” there are refer- 
ences, among others, at 11, 422, 427, 434, 437, 440, 452, 458, and 465. The books which 
Browne appears to have consulted most frequently were: Horapollo’s Hieroglyphics (writ- 
ten originally in Egyptian at beginning of fifth century and translated into Greek, prob- 
ably a century or two later); J. Pierius’ Hieroglyphica Sive de Sacris Aegyptiorum Literis 
Commentarii (Basileae, 1556); and A. Kircherus’ Oedipus Aegyptiacus. Hoc est Universalis 
Hierogly phicae Veterum Doctrinae temporum iniuria abolitae Instauratio, (Rome, 1652). All 
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“which Cambyses or time hath spared”’; Old Father Nilus shrouding his 
head traditionally in the clouds on the Mountains of the Moon for the 
Middle Ages to speculate about—here surely, for a man of his temper, 
was God’s plenty. What symbol of a nation’s history could conceivably 
have appealed more to the mind of Sir Thomas Browne than the Sphinx! 





of these contain illustrations which Browne had carefully studied. Wilkin, in a long note 
(Works, 11, 415, note 1), is at some pains to show that most of the lore thus taken over was 
erroneous. 

From Horapollo he seems to have lifted the following (Works, 11, 168): “A custom there 
is in some parts of Europe to adorn aqueducts, spouts and cisterns with lions’ heads; which 
though no illaudable ornament, is of an Egyptian genealogy, who practised the same under 
a symbolical illation. For because, the sun being in Leo, the flood of Nilus was at the full, 
and water became conveyed into every part, they made the spouts of their aqueducts 
through the head of a lion.” Cf. The Hieroglyphics of Horapollo Nilous, trans. by Alexander 
T. Cory (London, 1840), p. 42: “And they depict a lion [for the rising of Nile] because when 
the sun is in Leo it augments the rising of the Nile so that oftentimes while the sun re- 
mains in that sign of the zodiac, half of the new water is supplied; and hence it is, that 
those who anciently presided over the sacred works, have made the spouts and passages of 
the sacred fountains in the form of lions.” 

Again, cf. the following passages: “The Egyptians hereby [by basilisk] implied eternity, 
and the awful power of the supreme deity; and therefore described a crowned asp or 
basilisk upon the heads of their gods” (Works, 11, 422). “When they would represent Etern- 
ity differently, they delineate a serpent with its tail covered by the rest of its body: the 
Egyptians call this Ouraius, which in the Greek language signifies Basilisk: And they place 
golden figures of it round the Gods. . . Inasmuch as it thus appears to have power over 
life and death, they place it upon the head of the Gods.” (Hieroglyphics, 5-6). 

Compare also: “A woman that hath but one child, they express by a lioness; for that 
conceiveth but once” (Works, m1, 151). ‘“When they would symbolise a woman that has 
brought forth once, they depict a Lioness; for she never conceives twice.” (Hieroglyphics, 
p. 136). 

Besides his use of such standard books on the subject, Browne picked up stray allusions 
from others. “Hee [Vansleb] speakes of the hieroglyphicall cave in Upper Aegypt, the walls 
whereof full of hieroglyphicall and other old writing, butt much defaced” (Works, 1, 222). 
Cf. Vansleb’s Present State of Egypt (London, 1678), p. 231: “The only thing that pleas’d 
me among these Caves, was a Monastery, with a Church, all cut in a firm Rock. . . . The 
Walls were painted in an antick fashion, with the Histories of the New Testament, with 
Images of Heremites, and Saints, whose names were written underneath in Coptick Let- 
ters.” 

From Le Blanc he takes a detail which is perfectly incidental and which has no marginal 
notice to advertize its existence. Browne has recorded it in that snapper-up of unconsidered 
trifles, the Musaeuwm Clausum: “Stones of strange and illegible inscriptions, found about 
the great ruins which Vincent le Blanc describeth about Cephala in Africa, where he 
opinioned that the Hebrews raised some buildings of old, and that Solomon brought from 
thereabout a good part of his gold” (Works, 1v, 247-248). 

Cf. The World Surveyed or the Famous Voyages and Travailes of Vincent le Blanc (London, 
1660), pp. 194-195: 

“In like manner we finde there Remainders of walls of above twenty five handfulls 
thick, with certain hieroglyphick characters engraved, not to be read, as the like is ob- 
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When we look among his works to see what effect this keen interest 
has wrought, we find them filled with allusions to books about his favo- 
rite country and continent. Leo Africanus’ History and Description of 
Africa,® Greaves’ Pyramidographia,* and Alpinus’ De Medicina Aegyp- 





served in Persia among the ruines of the town Persepolis. Many do conceive ’twas from 
hence Salomon fetcht his gold, as I said elsewhere; and these great ruines to have been of 
that Ages building, and by the same King.” The passage referred back to by Le Blanc is as 
follows (p. 192): “Some say this country in times past depended upon Ethiopia, and ’twas 
hither Salomon sent his Fleets for gold. . . . Though to speak truth, ’tis more likelihood 
Salomon fetched his gold from the mines of Sefala, which are not farre thence.” 

Even the famous image of the snake’s tail returning into its mouth is doubtless derived 
from hieroglyphics. Thus, ‘That the first day should make the last, that the tail of the 
snake should return into its mouth precisely at that time, and they should wind up upon 
the day of their nativity” (Works, tv, 41). Cf. John Greaves’ Pyramidographia (London, 
1646), pp. 50-51: “As bya serpent with the taile in his mouth, the revolution of the yeare.”’ 

32 When a friend of Wilkin, J. Crossley, wished to write something which he thought most 
likely to be accepted as Browne’s, he wrote the spurious “Fragment on Mummies” (Works, 
Iv, 273-276). Aside from the fact that it was, perhaps, the lowest literary trick ever perpe- 
trated, the forgery is a brilliantly clever one. 

Browne took much of his information about mummies from the book above-mentioned, 
Greaves’ Pyramidographia. Cf. “The Egyptian embalmers imitated this texture, yet in 
their linen folds the same is still observable among their neatest mummies” (Works, 111, 
418); and, “‘on the feet was a linnen cover (and so were all the scroles before mentioned of 
linnen)” (Pyramidographia, p. 50, note e). Cf. also, “The Statuae Isiacae, and little idols, 
found about the mummies, do make a decussation of Jacob’s cross, with their arms” 
(Works, 111, 418); and Greaves’ description of a woman’s face in the bend at the coffin’s 
top ‘‘with her arms expanded . . . by the signe of the crosse they did denote spem venturae 
salutis.... Of these crosses I have seen severall amongst their Hieroglyphicks; some 
painted, and some ingraven in this manner * and some others amongst their mummies 
formed of stone (or baked earth) in this figure #. At Rome on the statue of Osiris it is 
ingraven thus. T.”’ (Pyr., 51). 

Cf., ‘“‘The learned describer of the pyramids observeth, that the old Egyptians made 
coffins of this wood [sycamore], which he found yet fresh and undecayed among divers 
of their mummies” (Works, tv, 144); and, “this coffine (if it be lawfull for me to conjec- 
ture after the revolution of three thousand yeares) I conceive to have been of sycamore . . . 
of which sort there are many found in the Mummies, very faire, intire, and free from cor- 
ruption to this day” (Pyr., 57). 

Vansleb was also drawn upon. Cf., “Hee went into divers caves of the mummies, and in 
one hee sayth hee found many sorts of birds, embalmed, and included in potts, one whereof 
hee sent into France. Hee also sayth, that he found empty eggs, whole and unbroaken, 
butt light and without anything in them” (Works, 1, 222); and “‘in these [earthen] Pots 
were Embalmed Birds of all kinds . . . And as I thought that the remembrance of a Cus- 
tom so ancient, and superstitious, was worthy of our notice, I brought about half a dozen 
with me; some I have sent to the King’s Library. We found also some Hens Eggs, empty, 
but entire without any ill smell or crack” (Present State, p. 89). 

33 3 vol. (Hak. Soc.). London, 1896. I shall refer both to that edition (Pory’s translation) 
and to the Latin version, Joannis Leonis Africani, Africae Descriptio IX. lib. absoluta. 2 
vol. Lugd. Batav., 1632. 

* Greaves was professor of Astronomy at Oxford from 1643 to 1648. 
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tiorum® are often laid under contribution; and, less often, such works 
as Odoardo Lopez’ A Report of the Kingdome of Congo,* Baptista Scortia’s 
De Natura et Incremento Nili,” and Simocrates’ De Nilo. Vansleb’s 
Present State of Egypt and Job Ludolphus’ A New History of Ethiopia,** 
Browne appears to have bought as soon as they appeared,*® the latter, 
in the very year of his death. Furthermore, if we are to judge from the 
number of his references to them, we can infer that the sections devoted 
to Egypt and Africa in such tomes as Maginus’ Geographia,*® Hondius’ 
Atlas," Strabo’s Geographia,” Ortelius,“ Ptolemy,“ George Sand:’s’ 
Relation of a Journey® and Varthema’s Travels were well thumbed. It 
is especially significant that all of Browne’s allusions to Bellonius*’ are 
to the second book, the one which has to do with Egypt. 

A second interest which partially dictated the kind of reading which 
he was apt to do is religion.** Lopez’ A Report of the Kingdome of Congo, 
mentioned just above, which we know him to have read in Hartwell’s 
translation, is dedicated by Hartwell to the Archbishop of Canterbury; 
and in the Epistle Dedicatory the translator explains that he brings this 
book to the attention of his English brothers because “‘it pleased God to 
draw them [the people of Congo] from Paganisme to Christianity.’’* 


88 Prosper Alpinus was a Venetian physician and botanist, who held the chair of Botany 
at Padua, 1593-1617. He spent three years in Egypt. His book, of 150 folios, is in the form 
of a dialogue between Alpinus and Guilandinus, who discuss first the general state of 
medicine in Egypt, then such matters as phlebotomy and scarifications. Browne also used 
another of Alpinus’ books, De Balsamo (Venice, 1591). Alpinus is said to be the first to have 
discussed the coffee plant in print. 

% Translated from the Italian of P. Pigafetta’s selections, by Abraham Hartwell. Lon- 
don, 1597. 37 London, 1617. 

38 “Made English by J. P., Gent.”” London, 1682. 

89 Works, 1, 221-222 and 340. 

49 Geographiae Universae Tum Veteris, Tum Novae Absolutissimum Opus, By Jo. Ant. 
Magino. 1597 [date changed in ink to 1548]. 

“ Atlas or a Geographicke Description of the Regions, Countries and Kingdomes of the 
World. 2 vol. Amsterdam, 1636. 

The Geography of Strabo. Trans. by Hamilton and Falconer. 3 vol. London, 1889-93. 

® Theatrum Orbis Terrarum, Antwerp, 1612. 

“ Joannis Antonii Magini . . . Geographiae, Tum Veteris, Tum Novae, Volumina Duo, 
Arnheim, 1617. This was the edition in Browne’s library. See A Catalogue, Libri Historici, 
Quart., 2. 

46 A Relation of a Journey begun An. Dom. 1610, London, 1621. 

“ Ttinerario, di Ludovico De Varthema. See Scelta di Curiosita Letterarie Inedite O Rare. 
No. 207. Bologna, 1885. The work has been trans. in Hak. Soc. Publications as The Travels 
of Ludovico Di Varthema. London, 1863. 

‘7 Les Observations de Plusieurs Singularites et choses memorables, trouvées en Grece, Asie, 
Judée, Egypte, Arabie, ef autres pays estranges, par Pierre Belon. Paris, 1553. 

“8 Far and away the best study of this side has been made by W. P. Dunn in his brilliant 
thesis. See note 10. ©?P. 2. 
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He hopes his countrymen will be inspired to evangelistic efforts else- 
where. And he devotes a part of the second Book to the natives’ conver- 
sion. Browne himself reveals*® similar concern over “the late conversion 
of the wild Americans.” Furthermore, Ludolphus’ A New History of 
Ethiopia, which we know he had read, has one of its four books given 
over to “Their Ecclesiastical Affairs,” principally their acceptance of the 
Christian religion. There were, then, reasons besides his preoccupation 
with Egypt why Browne should have enjoyed those two books. Du Loir®! 
likewise has passages which took his attention because of their religious 
burden, as did Luis de Urreta’s Historia de la Sagrada Orden de Predic.s- 
dores, en los remotos Reynos de la Etiopia.™ An incidental piece out o/ 
Bellonius will perhaps reveal most clearly Sir Thomas’ tendency never 
to lose sight of religion. In his tract Of Troas, Browne has been dis- 
tinguishing from the old Troy,®* 


another maritime Troy . . . which was this of St. Paul, and whereunto are ap- 
pliable the particular accounts of Bellonius, when, not an hundred years ago, 
he described the ruins of Troy ... and where, upon nearer view, he observed 
some signs and impressions of his conversion in the ruins of churches, crosses, 
and inscriptions upon stones. 


The sum and substance of what Bellonius* had committed himself to 
was this: 


5° Works, tv, 394. 

5 Les Voyages du Sieur Du Loir. Paris, 1654. The book is in the form of letters addressed 
to various people, and recounting his experiences in Smyrna, Constantinople, Greece, and 
Italy, a large part being devoted to the Turks and their customs. He troubles to descrilx 
in great detail the Turks’ religious ceremonies, and near the end (p. 153) he says, ‘“‘Celu) 
qui presche prend pour texte quelque verset de |’Alcoran, et je vous asseure que les plus 
devots Chrestiens pourroient profiter de la Morale de son Sermon.” This alone would have 
been enough to have fixed Browne’s interest. He translated a Turkish hymn out of Du 
Loir’s French and sent it to a friend to whom he explained the service: “‘After the sermon 
ended, which was made upon a verse in the Alcoran containing much morality, the Dervises 
in a gallery apart sung this hymn, accompanied with instrumental music, which so affecte:! 
the ears of Monsieur du Loir, that he would not omit to set it down, together with the 
musical notes” (Works, tv, 192). Du Loir’s version was as follows: “‘La Predication estant 
finie, les Chantres [just previously he had called them “Dervichs’’] qui sont dans une gal 
erie, . . . accordant leurs voix avec des fluttes, qui pour estre merveilleusement harmo 
nieuses sont deffendués 4 tout autre sorte d’usage, commencent un Hymne a la cadance 
d’un tambour de biscaye.”’ (Voyages, p. 153.) The hymn together with the musical notes is 
given at pp. 154-155. 

582 Valencia, 1611. Urreta’s Historia Eclesiastica . . . de los Grandes y Remotos Reynos de lu 
Etiopia had been published at Valencia the previous year. Browne nowhere specifically 
mentions it, but it appears in the Catalogue (p. 42 no. 2), and is distinctly the kind of book 
which Edward would not have added to the collection. 

53 Works, tv, 220. & Les Observations, p. 83. 
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L on veoit encore les ruines des eglises qui furent basties du temps que les 
Chrestiens y habiterent . . . et entre elles on veoit des croix entaillées dedens les 
pierres de marbre. 


And over the page® he speaks of “‘un pilier de marbre blanc. . . qui 
avoit ceste inscription.”’ As will be noticed, he says absolutely nothing 
about St. Paul and his conversion. If we reread the passage very care- 
fully, we find that it does not necessarily say that he did, though nine 
out of ten readers would interpret it that way. Now reading the words 
in the light of their source they would be paraphrased: Bellonius so- 
journing in Troy, observed the ruins of churches in which I, Browne, 
can discern signs of St. Paul’s conversion. It may be noted, in passing, 
that the inscription referred to by Browne concerned Roman emperors 
and had not the remotest connection with religion. 

We have discussed only two of Sir Thomas’ chief interests, in an at- 
tempt to show how such interests regulated his choice of books. But ex- 
cept for these two and a very few others which will emerge in the course 
of this study, the evidence is overwhelmingly negative. Browne read in 
a singularly hit or miss manner, skimming through volume after volume, 
seemingly without much discrimination. He was, as we shall see, looking 
for information on fairly defined subjects, but he looked for it in books 
ranging from fact to foolishness. He apparently let his mind gloat over 
the silliest fables of Antiquity and the Middle Ages. Trash and truth 
have ever since made strange bed-fellows in his works just because Pliny 
and Aristotle rested cheek by jowl on his shelves, as companionably as 
you please. This is not, of course, uttered in criticism; Sir Thomas was 
quite capable of rating the fables at their worth. But it does serve to 
show that his mind went quite as readily to fiction as fact, sometimes 
where science was concerned. Even that arch fabricator Mandeville gets 
a hearing: ‘‘All which may still be received in some acceptions of 
morality, and to a pregnant invention may afford commendable mythol- 
ogy; but in a natural and proper exposition, it containeth impossibilities, 
and things inconsistent with truth.” Similarly Pliny’s Natural History,” 
though “there is scarce a popular error passant in our days, which is not 
either directly expressed, or deductively contained in this work,’’®* re- 
ceives much of his attention, not always for the purpose of refutation.®® 


5 Ob. cit., p. 83 verso. 8 Works, 11, 236. 

57 Naturall Historie or The Historie of the World (trans. by P. Holland). 2 vol. London, 
1601. I shall refer also to the Latin version, Historia Mundi Naturalis C. Plinii Secundi. 
Frankfort, 1582. 

58 Works, 11, 238. 

5° Cf. Works, 11, 320. “That the Ethiopians . . . did commonly eat them, is testified by 
Diodorus. . . and Pliny.” 
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Aud though, as a rule, he follows Aristotle in rejecting Ctesias and Herod- 
otus,® he is quite capable of adducing the latter as testimony when it 
suits him." The Stagirite himself is, to a great extent, still a Bible to him, 
as perhaps he should have been; certainly Browne was not one to follow 
the Cartesian extremists and the Royal Society in their thorough-going 
rejection of Aristotle and his work as pioneer. 

As a general thing, then, it will not be possible to say he read this book 
or that with a preconceived purpose. Rather he was an adventurer in 
books, prepared to discover any point of odd interest, though his eye 
learned early the habit of lighting on the particular oddities which were 
his favorites. This tendency meant, of course, that he would be apt to 
choose for his library books whose titles gave the best promise for an ad- 
venturer; it accounts for the presence there of such wonder books as 
Pliny and Solinus and Diodorus the Sicilian. One of the works he most 
frequently alluded to was Petrus Bellonius’ Les Observations de Plusieurs 
Singularitez et choses memorables, trouvées en Grece, Asie, Judée, Egypte, 
Arabie, et autres pays estranges. It may have been the list of countries 
which first attracted him; I suspect, however, it was rather the singu- 
laritez and the choses memorables.* 

His allusions, it should be carefully noted, are not to the great stand- 
ard collections of voyages such as Hakluyt and Purchas,® but to the 
lesser known travel books such as Bellonius and Du Loir and Radzivill, 
preferably foreign. And it should be further noted that most of his infor- 
mation about foreign lands is drawn, not from travel books at all, but 


6 Works, 11, 235. “Aristotle . . . gives him [Ctesias] the lie no less than twice concerning 
the seed of elephants.” Also, Works, 111, 274. “‘Although we conceive this blackness to be 
seminal, yet are we not of Herodotus’ conceit, that their [negroes’] seed is black.” Cf. 
Aristotle’s Works, trans. by T. Taylor, 9 vol., London, 1812, vol. viii, 300: ‘For Ctesias 
the Cnidian is evidently wrong in what he says about the seed of elephants. . . . For the 
assertion of Herodotus is not true, that the genital seed of the Ethiopians is black.” 
Aristotle has another allusion at v1, 105: ‘The assertion, therefore, of Herodotus is false, 
that the Ethiopians emit black seed.” Browne (Works, 11, 235) also quotes Strabo’s rejec- 
tion of Ctesias and Herodotus. Cf. Strabo’s Geog., 1, 241. 

% Works, 111, 188. He speaks of Egypt’s being a depository from Nile “according as is 
expressed by Strabo, and more at large by Herodotus, both from the Egyptian tradition 
and probable inducements from reason.” 

# Similarly Vansleb’s Present State of Egypt, whereof the sub-title is, “Wherein you have 
an exact and true Account of many Rare and Wonderful Particulars of that Ancient King- 
dom.” Cf. also C. J. Solinus’ Polyhistor, vel, Rerum Toto Orbe Memorabilium Thesaurus. 

® He alludes to Purchas only twice and to Hakluyt not at all. Neither collection is men- 
tioned in A Catalogue. He may have refrained from buying them because of the expense. 
He was forever complaining about the costliness of books—and forever buying them. He 
owned four volumes of Moses Pit’s New English Atlas, one of the most expensive books of 
the time. 
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from works to which he may have gone in the first instance because of his 
scientific interests. I refer to such authors as Orta, Dioscorides, Hernan- 
dez, and Prosper Alpinus. Garcia da Orta’s Aromatum et Simplicium Ali- 
quot Medicamentorum Apud Indos Nascentium Historia™ affords him 
such matters as the King of Siam’s capturing four thousand elephants,® 
and elephants and swine living promiscuously in the Malabar woods.® 
From Dioscorides’ De Medica Materia®™ he lifts a detail of incombustible 
cloth having nothing whatever to do with medicine. The 950 pages of the 
Rerum Medicarum Novae Hispaniae Thesaurus®* furnish him with the 
name of a double-headed monster, the amphisbaena europaea. And Al- 
pinus’ De Medicina Aegyptiorum gives him data about the rainfall in 
Egypt,® about corpulence,”° about the quality of Nile’s water.” 

This habit of forever seeking the unusual, and frequently very inci- 
dental, detail can easily be extended to the rest of his reading. From 
Aristotle” he notes that the Syrian sheep were provided with tails “a 
cubit broad,” and “so they are still, as Bellonius hath delivered.’’” 
The information is taken from the History of Animals and, significantly, 
from a chapter where Aristotle is discussing exceptional ones. In reading 
Leo, Browne” is similarly interested in the enormous weight of an 
African wether’s tail, a weight exceeding one hundred pounds. Leo says: 


“* Antwerp, 1567. Garcia was a Portuguese physician and botanist of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, for more than thirty years doctor to the viceroy of the Indies at Goa. His general 
method in the book is to take up the various drugs, give a short description of each, and 
then the opinions about it of famous writers such as Avicenna, Dioscorides, Pliny. As 
Malcolm Letts conjectures, (Notes and Queries, 11*S., x, 343), Browne may have used 
Garcia in Clusius’ abridged translation. Letts’ statement that he “had hoped to be able to 
show that he was familiar with this work in the original” is incomprehensible because 
there were numerous translations in Latin from 1567 to 1605, as well as a French transla- 
tion, Histoire des Drogues, Lyon, 1619. 

% Cf. Works, 111, 224-225 and Aromatum, p. 68. 

® Cf. Works, m, 392-393 and Aromatum, p. 70. 

8 De Medica Materia, Libri Sex Pedanii Dioscori. Paris, 1537. Cf. Works, 11, 485. 

% Rerum Medicarum Novae Hispaniae Thesaurus seu Plantarum Animalium Mineralium 
Mexicanorum Historia ex Francisci Hernandez Novi Orbis Medici Primarii Relationibus. 
Rome, 1649. On p. 797 there appears a picture representing a two-headed monster. 
Browne’s reference is at 11, 458. 

6° Cf. Works, 111, 256-257 and De Med., p. 11 verso. 

7 Cf. Works, tv, 131 and De Med., p. 14 verso. 

" Cf. Works, tv, 131 and De Med., p. 16. 

72 Cf. Works, tv, 168 and Aristotle, v1, 335: “In Syria, also, the sheep have tails a cubit in 
breadth.” 

73 Cf. Les Observations, p. 150: “Les moutons de Syrie n’ont pas la queue si longue que 
ceux d’Egypte, mais ilz l’ont bien aussi grosse et large.” 

% Works, 111, 367. “The tail of an African wether out-weigheth the body of a good calf, 
that is, an hundred pounds, according unto Leo Africanus.”’ Cf. History and Description, 
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In Egypt there are divers that feede them fatte with bran and barly, untill their 
tailes growe so bigge that they cannot remoove themselves from place to place: 
insomuch that those which take charge of them are faine to binde little carts 
under their tailes, to the end they may have strength to walke. 


From Linschoten” he takes that rarity of nature, the vegetable horn; 
from Kircherus’ China Illustrata™ he chooses” a plant described by the 
author as “in provincia Leautung tota China celeberrima, et summe pre- 
tiosa.’’ Du Loir’® yields him amazing statistics about the maimed and the 
halt in Rovigno, that of its 7000 inhabitants a third were afflicted, 
Botero’s Ragion di Stato® furnishes him® with a detail about the Livon- 
ian Duina’s annual overflow. And, finally, Joannes de Laet’s Novus 
Orbis® gives him® the ““Phalangium monstrosum Brasilianum,” which 
de Laet characterizes as ‘‘genus non vulgare sed monstrosum.”’ In other 
words, from a history of the New World, Browne picks out, from a sec- 
tion on Brasilia and a chapter on ‘‘Aliae Aliquot Plantae Brasilienses,’’ 
an incidental detail about a rare spider. Besides this one, I have found 
no other reference™ to de Laet in Browne’s works.® 





111, 945: “I my selfe sawe . . . one of the saide rams tailes that weighed fower-score pounds, 
and others affirmed that they had seene one of those tailes of an hundred and fiftie pounds 
weight.” ™8 History and Description, 11, 945. 

76 ““Voyage to Goa, and Observations of the East Indies.’”’ Printed in Purchas His Pi! 
grimes, 20 vol., Glasgow, 1905-7, x, 222 ff. See p. 310, and cf. Works, 1v, 249. It is of in 
terest to observe that the Royal Society was not above inquiring into this phenomenon 
Cf. Thomas Sprat’s History of the Royal Society (London, 1667), p. 161: “What ground 
there may be for that Relation, concerning Horns taking root, and growing about Goa?” 
They got the answer they deserved. 

™ Athanasti Kircheri, China Monumentis Qua Sacris Qua Profanis .. . Illustrata (Am- 
stelodami, 1667), p. 178. 78 Works, 1, 236. 

79 Les Voyages, pp. 357-358. Browne has one allusion to the rare circumstance in his 
Commonplace Books (Works, 1v, 395) and another in the “Letter to a Friend” (Works, 
Iv, 44). 

© Della Ragion Di Stato, Libri Dieci. Con tre Libri delle cause della Grandezza, e Mag- 
nificenza delle Citta. Di Giovanni Botero (Ferrara, 1589). The book has been translate’ 
into English by Robert Peterson, A Treatise Concerning the . . . Greatnes of Cities (London, 
1606). 81 Works, mm, 252. 

8 Novus Orbis seu Descriptionis Indiae Occidentalis Libri XVIII. Authore Joanne de 
Laet (Lugd. Batav., 1633), pp. 569-570. 

83 Works, m1, 443. 

* He did once scribble “J. de Laet” on the off-page of his Commonplace Book. See MS. 
Sloan 1869, folio 61 verso. This custom of jotting down his source was practised by him al! 
too infrequently. 

86 He would naturally be interested, among other strange things, in the unicorn. “Nor 
is it to be omitted, what hath been formerly suspected, but now confirmed by Olaus 
Wormius, and Thomas Bartholinus, and others, that those long horns, preserved as 
precious rarities in many places, are but the teeth of narwhals, to be found about Iceland, 
Greenland, and other northern regions, of many feet long, commonly wreathed, very deeply 
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Another noticeable point is that many of these exceptional details are 
buried in their texts without any blare of trumpets in the shape of chap- 
ter headings or marginal finger-posts or indices to herald their existence. 
From a book on sacred and profane monuments, he borrows a rare 
plant;® and from a Turkish history he chooses such details as the width 
of the Nile*’ and the social status of Tamburlaine’s father.** Out of the 
very midst of some endless account he ferrets some relatively insignifi- 
cant detail which yet has interested him. He seems, for example, never 
to have overlooked an allusion to the quandary which, according to 
tradition, sent the Stagirite to his watery death. Wherever the tides of 
Euripus were mentioned, no matter now incidentally, he must have made 
a record of it. One might, { suppose, expect to find such mention in 
Thomaso Porcacchi’s L’Jsole Pin Famose Del Mondo;*® but how could 
one hope to find it in Mela’s De Situ Orbis or Du Loir’s Voyages? In a 
chapter entitled simply “‘Mediterranei Maris Insulae,’’ Mela® has these 
few words—nothing more: 





fastened in the upper jaw, and standing directly forward, graphically described in Bar- 
tholinus, according unto one sent from a bishop of Iceland, not separated from the crany” 
(Works, 1, 501). Cf. Thomas Bartholinus’ De Unicornu Observationes Novae (Patavii, 
1645), p. 95: “Animal Marinum circa Islandiam nostram, Groenlandiam, et reliquas 
Septentrioni viciniores Insulas frequens est et usitatum, nomine vulgari Narhval a cada- 
veribus quibus vesci solet appellatum Islandis, Balenae specie et magnitudine, quod an- 
teriori dentium serie inter reliquos dentem effert eximiae quantitatis et vulgatis cornubus 
longitudine crassitieque parem Ingyros volvitur et striatos flexus ex majori radice ad ex- 
tremum obliteratos.” And again (p. 103): ““Restat ut dentati piscis porro hostorie insis- 
tamus cuius antea specimen accepimus Summi Wormii beneficio, cui deinde animalis istius 
ad balaenam propius accedentis figuram, sed rudiorem transmisit Episcopus Islandiae 
Borealis D. Thorlacus Scutonius, qui eum cum glacie Groenlandica eo appulsum vidit. 
Nos vero eius accuratiorem hic damus ideam non antea visam.”’ Underneath this passage 
there is a picture of a wreathed horn and just below that, what looks like the same horn 
sticking directly forward out of a skull. The De Unicornu is a book of 304 pages, divided 
into 37 chapters, each treating an animal ordinarily considered to be the unicorn. This 
arrangement may have given Browne the idea in his own chapter, “Of the Unicorn’s 
Horn,” of accepting many kinds instead of trying to determine on one. ‘“‘We are so far 
from denying there is any unicorn at all, that we affirm there are many kinds thereof” 
(Works, 11, 498). 

% Cf. p. 438. 

8? Knolles’ Generall Historie, p. 549. Cf. pp. 446-7. 

58 Op. cit., p. 212. Cf. Works, m, 351. 

8® Venetia, 1572, p. 35: “Negroponte Isola dell’ Arcipelago @ separata dalla Beotia da 
un lungo canale, che con un ponte la congiugne dalla parte di Ponente con terra ferma. . . . 
Il canale ha due volte il giorno tanto gran flusso d’acque impetuose, ch’é cosa mirabile.”’ 
Cf. Works, m1, 334: “Thomaso Porrchachi affirmeth in his description of famous islands, 
that twice a day it hath such an impetuous flood, as is not without wonder.” 

% Tsaaci Vossit Observationes ad Pomponium Melam De Situ Orbis (Hagae-Comitis, 
1658), p. 43. Browne’s allusion is at m1, 334. 
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Euripon vocant, rapidum mare, et alterno cursu septies die ac septies nocte flucti- 
bus invicem versis, adeo immodice fluens, ut ventos etiam ac plena ventis 
navigia frustretur. 


Sieur Du Loir’s experimental method" of disproving the same phenom- 
enon must have appealed particularlyto a man who would hang out a 
kingfisher to learn which way the wind blew:” 


Vous m’estimeriez bien peu curieux si je ne vous parlois point du flux et du reflux 
de l’Euripe, que beaucoup de personnes, et Mela® entre les autres, ont rapporté 
se faire sept fois le jour . . . je vous asseure que cette opinion est fausse. .. . Je 
donnai un escu a un Battelier pour me mettre en un endroict ou je le pusse exacte- 
ment voir durant un jour. II ne se fait que quatre fois, de six heures en six heures 
comme a Venise, mais il est vray qu’il est si violent qu’il fait mouldre des Moulins 
de part et d’autre. 


His allusion™ to gypsies taken from an incidental mention by Albertus 
Crantsius® may be explained by Browne’s fairly active interest in 
nomads. But no such explanation is forthcoming for a still more in- 
cidental reference to something else by Mela,*’ which occurs in the lat- 
ter’s chapter on Thracia. Edward had sent his father from London some 


% Les Voyages, p. 301. Cf. Works, m1, 335. Browne’s version, drawn almost word for 
word from Du Loir, is as follows: “A later and experimental testimony is to be found in the 
travels of Monsieur Duloir; who about twenty years ago, remained sometime at Negro- 
ponte, or old Chalcis, and also passed and repassed this Euripus; who thus expresseth 
himself. ‘I wonder much at the error concerning the flux and reflux of Euripus; and | 
assure you that opinion is false. I gave a boatman a crown, to set me in a convenient place, 
where for a whole day I might observe the same. It ebbeth and floweth by six hours, even 
as it doth at Venice, but the course thereof is vehement’.” In the same discussion, Browne 
speaks (p. 334) of Strabo’s opinion thereon. Cf. Geography, 1, 96. He also refers to Maginus, 
and quotes from him, quite accurately. Cf. Geographia, f. 176 verso. 

® Works, 11, 432. 

*% Knowing Browne’s habits, we must always allow for the possibility that this mention 
of Mela by Du Loir was alone sufficient to have made Browne use him as additional 
authority. 

% Works, 111, 289. 

% Vandalia, Sive Historia De Vandalorum Vera Origine. (Cologne, 1518). 

% He picked up the following information on the subject from Bellonius: ‘That they 
are no Egyptians, Bellonius maketh evident: who met great droves of Gypsies in Egypt, 
about Grand Cairo, Mataerea, and the villages on the banks of Nilus, who notwithstanding 
were accounted strangers unto that nation, and wanderers from foreign parts, even as they 
are esteemed with us” (Works, 11,289). Cf. Les Observations, p. 113: “‘Estants entre la 
Materée et le Caire, nous en [Baumiens] trouvions de grandes compagnies, et aussi le long 
du Nil, en plusieurs villages d’Egypte. . . . qui estoient aussi bien estrangers en ce pays la 
comme ilz sont aux nostres.”” And cf. also ““Bellonius [deduces gypsies] no further than 
Wallachia and Bulgaria” (Works, 111, 289) with “Et pource que leur origine est de Valachie, 
ilz scavent parler plusieurs langues” (Observations, p. 113). 

%7 Tsaaci Vossii Observationes, p. 28. 
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of Vossius’ observations on the geography of Mela,** and by a section of 
Mela thus delivered into his hands Sir Thomas was set wondering about 
Mount Haemus and the “possibility of seeing the Euxine and Adriatick 
sea from the top thereof.” From the way Browne introduces it, one ex- 
pects, when he goes to seek the passage in the Geography, to find that 
the detail has been emphasized. But Mela, in the course of enumerating 
the mountains of Thrace, brings in the conjecture quite casually in two 
short lines and then immediately goes off to discuss the people: 


Montes interior attollit, Haemon et Rhodopen, et Orbelon, sacris Liberi patris, 
et coetu Maenadum, Orpheo primum initiante, celebratos. Ex quibus Haemus in 
tantum altitudinis abit, ut Euxinum et Adriam ex summo vertice ostendat. Una gens 
Thraces habitant, aliis aliisque praediti et nominibus et moribus. 


There are naturally abundant exceptions to this practice of selecting 
only the odd detail, cr at least the kind of detail whose presence one 
would not normally expect from the book’s title. If we find few allusions 
to matters related to his own profession, it is doubtless because Dr. Prim- 
rose’s “learned discourse of Vulgar Errors in Physick”’®* had already cov- 
ered that assignment. We do get such allusions from time to time, but 
even those are apt to concern rare cases. We surprise him,’ for example, 
speculating about the strange case of Duke John Ernestus Mansfield 
whose body, as Knolles’ Turkish History says, ‘‘was opened, and not 
one drop of blood found, but his heart withered to the smallness of a 
nut.” And he is similarly taken with the story of Princess Coreski'™ 
who, according to Knolles, won her freedom from the Tartars by a 
“precious stone of rare virtue, which applied unto the eyes of the 
brother of the Tartar, whose prisoner she was, in a short time recovered 
his sight.””’ From Thomas Minadoi’s History of the Turkish-Persian 
Wars!” he learns'® “the exact method of flaying men alive,” that is, 
“beginning between the shoulders.” This choice piece of horror must 


% Works, 1, 220. 

* Works, 11,179. Dr. James Primrose published in 1639 his De Vulgi Erroribus in 
Medicina, which was translated by Robert Witty in 1651. There was also Laur. Joubertus’ 
De Vulgi Erroribus Medicinae (Antwerp, 1600). 

100 He notes this extraordinary circumstance in his Commonplace Book (Works, rv, 423), 
and then returns to it in a “Letter to a Friend” (Works, tv, 41). The allusion occurs in 
Knolles’ History (ed. 1631) at pp. 1482-83. 

10 Works, tv, 424. Cf. Knolles’ History, pp. 1364-65. 

102 The History of the Warres Betweene the Turkes and the Persians. Written in Italian by 
John-Thomas Minadoi, and translated into English by Abraham Hartwell. London, 1595. 
The passage in Minadoi (p. 311) follows: ‘The miserable wretch [Macademo of Manogli] 
(having been too credulous) was stripped, and three great slashes made on his back, where 
they began to flea him. . . . And then the barbarous soldiers, pursuing their cruell action, 
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have been dispatched to Edward, for we find it being reproduced, in 
virtually those exact words, by the young Dr. Browne™ in one of his 
Anatomical Lectures before the College of Physicians in 1675. 

Other of Browne’s habits in reading and reproducing become just as 
clear. There is considerable evidence that he drew heavily on definitely 
circumscribed parts of books in a way that conveys the impression that 
he was reading those parts at the very time of composition. All told, he 
alludes'® to Prosper Alpinus six times, twice within a page in his chapter 
“Of the River Nilus,” and the other four times in a single tract, ‘‘Obser- 
vations Upon Several Plants Mentioned in Scripture.” and it is further 
to be noted that he has taken all these allusions from five consecutive 
pages!” of Alpinus’ book, De Medicina. References to Bellonius, on the 
other hand, are pretty well scattered through his works, but, to judge by 
those references, he was familiar only with the second book of Les Obser- 
vations,'*" the book, significantly enough, which deals with Bellonius’ 
voyage from Constantinople to Alexandria and lays particularly heavy 
stress on Egypt. Four of the six references to Maginus!®* occur within 
three pages’ in the chapter on Nile; and the only allusions to Ricaut'"’ 
are in letters to Edward written within two months of each other." 
With Du Loir it is the same story. Though Browne again disperses the 
material, most of it is derived from the Frenchman’s final letter, the 
tenth. 





made certaine other gashes upon his brest, and upon his stomake, and so drawing his skinne 
downeward, they could not bring it to his Navel, before he was dead, with most dolorous 
paines.”’ The account is given quite incidentally, and Minadoi is not discussing methods 
of flaying in general but only this one particular case. 108 Works, tv, 245. 

14 MS. Sloan 1914, f. 8. “To excoriate men alive is still a practise in Turkie and Persia, 
where they begin first to take of the skin at the back, and so proceede as Sigr. Tomaso 
Minadoi an Italian Physitian hath described it in his relation of the Persian warres. To flay 
men when they are dead is a custome in these parts.”’ Sir Thomas was apparently in the 
habit of supplying Edward with ammunition for his lectures. He sent him, for example, 
elaborate notes on the ostrich (Works, 1v, 337-339), with such paternal asides as, “Then 
you mention what you know more.” 

In a chapter of Pseudodoxia (Works, 1, 494), Browne said about the same animal: “Leo 
Africanus, who lived in those countries wherein they most abound, speaketh diminutively, 
and but half way into this assertion, Surdum ac simplex animal est, quicquid invenit, absque 
delectu, usque ad ferrum devorat.”’ (See Descriptio, 11, 766). Edward was, however, enough 
of a Cartesian not to accept anything on authority. He fed his ostrich “a peece of iron which 
weighed two ounces and a half, which we found in the first stomack again not at all 
altered’’; and then seemed surprised that “‘ours died of a soden.” (See Works, 1, 329). 

105 Works, 11, 256, 257; tv, 129, 131, 143, and 151. 10 Pp. 11-16. 

107 Practically all references are taken from pp. 82-148. 

108 Works, 111, 248 (twice), 249, 250, 274, 334. 109 Works, m1, 248-250. 

10 Works, 1, 268, 272, 275, 276. 11 Nov. 24, 1679-Jan. 19, 1680. 
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This last example reveals another of Browne’s habits; he shares with 
the ordinary mortal a strange familiarity with the beginnings and ends of 
books. I have found exactly one reference to Dionysius Afer,"? his de- 
scription of the inhabited earth as resembling a sling; and that is taken 
from the first ten lines of De Situ Orbis."* Browne’s phraseology,'* when 
he goes about to localize the ark of Noah, is definitely borrowed from a 
section heading in Raleigh’s History. The detail about the Princess 
Coreski,"* mentioned above, is lifted from the conclusion of the Life of 
Achmat in Knolles.“* From Alpinus’ De Balsamo Dialogus,“’ he takes"® 
a bit from the last page. While the devastating effects of the mortal grain 
of nubia are taken" from the very end of Book Seven in Leo’s Descrip- 
tion of Africa.° As for the extraordinary circumstance of the lame in- 
habitants of Rovigno,’ Du Loir’ mentions it on the last two pages of 
his last letter. 

At times Browne gives the impression rather of following the argument 
as set forth in one of his sources. In the chapter on Nile he may well have 
borne in mind the general divisions of Baptista Scortia.! And a book 
like Lopez’ Report of the Kingdome of Congo happened to contain within 
its 217 convenient pages just those things Browne was forever harping 
on,!*4 


12 Works, m1, 290. 43 The comparison occurs in line 7: “‘assimilis fundae.” 

4 Works, 11, 244: “For on the mountains of Ararat, this is, part of the hill Taurus, be- 
tween the East Indies and Scythia, as Sir W. Raleigh accounts it, the ark of Noah rested.” 
Cf. The Works of Sir Walter Raleigh, 8 vol. (Oxford, 1829), 11, 217, ‘“That the ark rested 
upon part of the hill Taurus, or Caucasus, between the East Indies and Scythia.” 

8 Works, tv, 424. 6 Generall Historie, pp. 1364-65. 

47 Venice, 1591, p. 26. This is the only allusion to that book I found in Browne. 

18 Works, tv, 151. 19 Works, 11, 528. 120 117, 836. 

121 Works, tv, 395. 122 Les Voyages, pp. 357-358. 

3 De Natura et Incremento Nili Libri Duo,...Authore P. Joanne Baptista Scortia. 
London, 1617. The book contains such chapter headings as “De Variis Nili nominibus,” 
“De Nili Ostiis,” “De Nili Origine,” “De Nili Magnitudine,” ‘(De Tempore Incrementi 
Nili,” and “An Incrementum Nili fiat ab eliquatis nivibus in Aethiopia?” These are just 
the matters discussed by Browne at Works, 111, 246-259. Urreta’s Historia Eclesiastica is a 
book of the same kind. In its chapter, “‘Del Rio Nilo,” there are such marginal notices as 
“Nombres de Nilo,” “Corriente y discurso del Nilo,” ““Causas de las crecientes del Nilo,” 
and “La Verdadera causa de la creciente del Nilo.” 

14 The following descriptive sentences are reproduced from the title page of Lopez’ 
book: 

“2, That the blacke colour which is in the skinnes of the Ethiopians and Negroes etc. 

proceedeth not from the Sunne.” Cf. Works, 111, 263-287. 

“3. And that the River Nilus springeth not out of the mountains of the Moone, as hath 
beene heretofore beleeved: Together with the true cause of the rising and increasing 
thereof.” 

Bartholinus’ book on the Unicorn may have given him an idea for his general scheme of 
treatment of that subject. See note 85. 
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But this was by no means his typical procedure. Two authorities please 
him better than one, three better than two; and if he can get ten he is 
like a child with new marbles. It is quite true that most of those ten may 
have been mentioned in his original source. But he goes glibly on to mar- 
shal them as if they had been his own recruits. As an example, we have 
the following discussion’ of how the Red Sea won its name: 


Sir Walter Raleigh, from his own and Portugal observations, doth place the 
redness of the sea in the reflection from red islands, and the redness of the earth 
at the bottom, wherein coral grows very plentifully, and from whence in great 
abundance it is transported into Europe. The observations of Alberquerque, and 
Stephanus de Gama (as, from Johannes de Bairros, Fernandius de Cordova 
relateth) derive this redness from the colour of the sand and argillous earth at 
the bottom, for being a shallow sea, while it rolleth to and fro, there appeareth 
redness upon the water, which is most discernible in sunny and windy weather. 
But that this is no more than a seeming redness, he confirmeth by an experiment; 
for in the reddest part taking up a vessel of water, it differed not from the com- 
plexion of other seas. Nor is this colour discoverable in every place of that sea, 
for as he alse observed, in some places it is very green, in others white and 
yellow, according to the colour of the earth or sand at the bottom. And so may 
Philostratus be made out, when he saith, this sea is blue; or Bellonius denying 
this redness, because he beheld not that colour about Suez. 


This is an imposing list of authorities. But their impressiveness is only 
apparent since most of them are taken straight out of the first-mentioned 
source,’ Raleigh. The following are some pertinent extracts from a long- 
ish passage in The History of the World: 


As Philostratus in his third book noteth, and ourselves know by experience, 
it is of a bluish colour, as other seas are.!27 

It seemeth to me by the view of a discovery of that sea in the year 1544, per- 
formed by Stephen Gama, viceroy of the East India for the king of Portugal, 
that this sea was so called from a reflection of redness, both from the banks, 
clifts, and sands of many islands, and part of the continent bordering it.!”* 


Raleigh then goes on to quote Castro “a principal commander under 
Gama,” who confirms the above theory by alluding to the “red earth, or 
stone, which by reflection of the sunbeams, give a kind of reddish lustre 
to the waters.” Then:!”° 


those Portugals report, and we know it by many testimonies, that there are 
found in the bottom of this sea, towards the shore, great abundance of red stones, 
on which the greatest store of coral grows, which is carried into most parts of 
Europe, and elsewhere. 


185 Works, m1, 261. 


1 He has done the same with Maginus. Cf. pp. 460-461. 
137 Raleigh’s Works, 111, 82. 128 Op. cit., U1, 83. 129 Op. cit., m1, 84. 
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These selections suffice to illustrate how Browne has gradually been 
filling in his picture from material furnished him by Raleigh. Of the six 
authorities besides Raleigh, three, Philostratus, Stephanus de Gama, and 
Johannes de Bairros, are to be found in that passage of The History of the 
World. But Browne’s picture is by no means finished; there are details 
unaccounted for. The allusion to Bellonius™® is easily explicable because 
Sir Thomas was perfectly familiar with his book and was constantly 
introducing him as a reliable eye-witness. But there remains unexplained 
the mysterious ‘“‘he” who took up a vessel of the water and who found 
that “in some places it is very green, in others white and yellow, accord- 
ing to the colour of the earth or sand at the bottom.” The answer to this 
mystery must be sought among that rather bewildering fraternity of 
Portuguese and Spanish gentlemen whose names Browne sprinkles so 
prodigally through his paragraph. I refer to Alberquerque, Stephanus de 
Gama, Johannes de Bairros, and Fernandius de Cordova. The clue even 
to this secret is given by Raleigh," who, further on, alludes to “Johannes 
Barros, in his second decade, eighth book and first chapter.’’ And when 
we come to consult the passage thus referred to, we find that Browne has 
either examined the original Portuguese or else some pretty accurate 
redaction thereof :!** 


Indo aquella Armada que Dom Estevam da Gama levava ao longo da costa da 
Abasia, . . . como era de navios de remos, que podiam correr per cima de muitos 
baixos, e restingas, que aquelle mar tem tanto, que elle D. Jado via agua chea de 
manchas vermelhas per muita distancia, e as vezes agua tio baixa que tocava o 
catur em terra, surgia logo, e mandava com baldes tomar daquella agua, a qual 
vinda acima, via ser muito mais clara, e crystallina, que a do mar féra des portas 
do estreito. Nao contente com isto, mandava mergulhar alguns marinheiros, e 
traziam-lhes do lastro do chao huma materia vermelha 4 maneira de coral ao 
modo de ramos, e outras eram cubertas de huma lanugem alaranjada; e em 
outra parte onde o mar fazia manchas verdes, traziam-lhe outra especie de pedras 
assi em ramos, a que commummente 14 chamam coral branco, com outra lanu- 
gem verde 4 maneira de limo, e onde a agua era branca traziam aréa mui alva. 
E nao sémente nestes lugares baixos a superficie da agua em cima representava 
estas céres do lastro da terra, mas ainda em fundo de vinte bracas por a agua ser 
mui pura, e crystallina. 


Here obviously are the details left over from Raleigh. Here is the “shal- 
low sea,” here the experiment of “taking up a vessel of water,” here the 
various colors, green, and red, and white “according to the colour of the 
earth or sand at the bottom.’ And the identity of that mysterious 


30 Cf. Les Observations, f. 124 verso: ‘“Quelques uns qui ont ouy parler de ceste mer, 
pensent que |’eau en est rouge, mais il n’en est rien.” 131 Works, m1, 84. 

18 Da Asia de Jodo de Barros (Lisboa, 1777), rv, 261. 

43 Browne may have confused limo (=‘‘mud,” “‘slime”) with Sp. limén (=“lemon”’), 
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“he,” who might have been any one of four gentlemen, is definitely tk 

fixed. Browne, basing his account squarely on Raleigh, has utilized one tk 

of Raleigh’s own sources by way of piecing out. It was a practice he he 
. resorted to with fair frequency. th 
I . 

It becomes gradually evident through a study of this kind that of 

Browne rested his work directly upon a system of Commonplace Books. - 


No memory—not even Sir Thomas’—could have retained the vast B 
storehouse of ‘‘facts’”’ and opinions which is the Pseudodoxia. It would be 


of absorbing interest to have the notes he took over those forty-six long ; 
years of medical practice in Norwich, notes taken late at night while b 
the quincunx of heaven ran low and during those all too rare vacations . 
which he snatched “from the fruitless importunity of uroscopy.”™ Y 

at Unfortunately the most valuable documents have perished, and the 
score of volumes which have come to rest in the British Museum contain, . 
‘a for the most part, anatomical notes, Edward’s letters, or tracts which p 
yf have since been published by Wilkin. There is left to us, however, an d 
outline of Knolles’ Generall Historie of the Turkes which, though it ‘ 
hardly affords us the data we might expect, must be closely studied. It is ‘ 
written in a fine, neat hand, an accurate, compendious digest of the chief h 
events, with the corresponding page number in Knolles placed far out t 


at the right edge of the manuscript. It reminds us of a schoolboy’s 
painstaking outline of Burke On Conciliation; and schoolboy-like, it h 
trails off after the first zealous efforts. Only seven lines of notes are : 
taken on the first fourteen pages of Knolles’ second part; on pages 266- ‘ 
272, only five lines. And then—he wrote no more. d 
The chief events of Part One are, however, diligently summarized: t 
the wrangling with Persians, wars against the caliph of Babylon, Peter ‘ 
the Hermit’s assertion of Christianity, Jerusalem delivered. It will per- 
haps not seem remarkable after the study we have been making, that 
Browne should have used scarcely one fact from all these precious jot- 
tings. What he did use, and his manner of using it, is highly revelatory. I 
“We read,” he says,’ “‘in the history of the Turks, the Tartar horsemen 
of Selimus swam over the Nile from Cairo to meet the forces of Tonum- 
beus.’’ But he is concerned here with disproving that Nile is totius Orbis 
i maximus and is using Knolles’ statement only to show how narrow the 
river must be in some places. For that purpose he selects one detail from 
a fairly long account of a brisk skirmish between Turkish Emperor and 
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ub and so derived his “yellow.” Alaranjada (=“‘orange color”) may also have suggested it to 
i him. 1% Works, 11, 178. 115 MS, Sloan 1910, ff. 33-35. 
| 1% Works, 11, 250. 
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the Sultan of Egypt, the passage’ in question reading, ‘‘Canoglis also, 
the Tartar kings sonne and Selymus his brother in law, encouraging his 
horsemen to take the river, with losse of some few of his men recovered 
the further side, to the great admiration of the beholders.” So far as the 
battle went, this notable venture was almost without significance, for the 
Tartars came in lamely after having been “carried away with the force 
of the streame”’ and rejoined the fray rather ingloriously after the victory 
was won. The details of the campaign may have had slight interest for 
Browne; what in that long narrative stood out for him in rubrics was, 
not the Tartars’ bravery, but the estimated width of a river across which 
they and their horses could swim, an estimate not so much as suggested 
by Knolles. But it concerned the Nile, and wherever he could pick up 
a new fact about that stream, he filed it away either in his memory, or, 
still more permanently, in one of those great Commonplace Books. 

In another passage™® largely taken from Knolles'** he does show him- 
self interested in military tactics, but that for a special reason. It is ina 
piece carefully analyzing the Battle of Lepanto, which was pretty 
clearly written expressly for the benefit of Tommy, Browne’s younger 
son, who was in the Navy. He propounds to him several questions, ask- 
ing, for example, if he thought it good tactics for Don John to have kept 
his reinforcements so long in reserve; and asking also how he would jus- 
tify Andreas Doria in having absented himself from the fight. They are, 
in short, just the sort of questions a solicitous father would ask, to teach 
his son the art of close reading and reasoning. In the course of them he 
makes a few mistakes himself, such as asking*® why ‘“‘Knolles should not 
so much as mention their commander” of the eight galleasses."' Knolles 
does mention him and there were six instead of eight galleasses.’” But 
the account is long and these are trifling slips. Furthermore, Browne 
characteristically fills in the detail, which he thinks to be missing from 


137 Knolles’ History, p. 549. 138 Works, tv, 287-289. 

139 Generall Historie, 873-887. 40 P, 288. 

41 He may have been confused by mention of “eight gallies of Sicilie” just below (p. 873). 
He makes other slips such as spelling Auria, Doria. Caracoza, whom Knolles (p. 875) calls 
“a famous pyrat,” is apparently elevated to a position in command of the Turkish fleet 
since Browne (p. 287) implies he was to give the orders for attack. He was indeed “‘of great 
account amongst the Turks,’’ but he was used in this case only for reconnoitering purposes. 
Sir Thomas makes other small changes which seem to indicate either that he was using 
notes in his Commonplace Book or that he was reviewing the account itself but hastily. 
He (p. 288) has Don John erecting Ali Bassa’s bloody head “‘on the top of a pole” whereas 
it was “‘set upon the point of a speare”’ (p. 881). And he (p. 288) has John repulsed thrice 
before calling up his reinforcements; Knolles (p. 881) says merely, “the Spaniards attempt- 
ing sundrie times to have entered the Turkes gallies.” 

Mt P, 873. “The Christians had reposed great hope in six galeasses. . . . These galeasses 
conducted by Franciscus Dodus, a most expert captaine.” 
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the Turkish History, from another book on the same subject, Peruzzi’s 
Famous Islands. 

These two cases are enough to indicate that he was not deeply im- 
pressed with the kind of thing with which the 1511 great pages of 
Knolles are replete. Being a History of Turkey it is naturally full of 
tortures and bloody cruelties.“* Perhaps the secret of his not having used 
its material more extensively is to be found in the question he posed'“ 
to Tommy:'® 


43 One picture of horror does seem to have impressed him. He records it in Musaeum 
Clausum (Works, tv, 247): “A noble picture of the famous duel between Paul Manessi and 
Caragusa the Turk, in the time of Amurath the Second; the Turkish army and that of 
Scanderbeg looking on; wherein Manessi slew the Turk, cut off his head, and carried away 
the spoils of his body.” Cf. Knolles’ History, p. 312: ‘“‘Caragusa was by Manessi, at the first 
encounter stroke through the head and slaine. Manessi alighting, disarmed the dead bodie, 
and stroke off his head: and so loaded with the armour and head of the proud challenger, 
returned with victory to the armie.” Browne’s delight to conceive scenes in pictures (it 
will be recalled that practically one whole book, the fifth, of Pseudodoxia is devoted to 
them) is connected with his fondness for poring over others’ pictures. We have already 
seen how he probably examined with great care the hieroglyphical designs in such books as 
Pierius and Horapollo (see note 31); and also how he studied the pictures of the amphis- 
baena europaea (see note 68), and the unicorn (see note 85). When he alludes (Works, 111, 
479) to the “metamorphosis of Ortelius,” he is referring to a design in one of Ortelius’ 
maps. (The wrong one is given by Wilkin in his note to that passage. It is clearly the in- 
scription in the shield, reading ‘“metamorphosi.”’ See Theatrum, p. 107.) He instructs Ed- 
ward (Works, 1, 168) to “learne the most authentic account how the half moone was set 
upon St. Stephen’s; which, in Brawne’s Booke of Citties, seemes a very noble one.’’ He has 
been examining the splendid colored illustrations in Braun, particularly map 21 in the 
sixth volume, of “Vienna Austriae.” In that, the “Templum D. Stephani” is No. 1 on the 
chart and in the picture the church stands out prominently, with a good-sized ring decor- 
ating the top of the spire. (See Civitates Orbis Terrarum. By G. Braun and Francis Hogen- 
bergius. Coloniae Agrippiane, 1582-[1618].) The phalangium monstrosum Brasilianum 
(Works, 111, 443) he has seen represented in de Laet’s Novus Orbis (p. 570). In Ludolphus’ 
New History, he is particularly interested (Works, 1, 340) in “some cutts in it, especially 
of some animals, as apes, elephants, etc.”” And Tavernier has made plain to him the 
Arabian coin, larin. Browne says (Works, 1, 286), “Tis the oddest shaped coyne that 
Tavernier hath in all his figures, and better to bee taken in a good summe by wayght then 
tale, his figure hath one foot a litle shorter then the other as yours hath.” It is quite true; 
Tavernier’s figure does have the lower prong of the queerly bifurcated coin shorter than the 
upper, but only very slightly. See Six Voyages of John Baptista Tavernier (London, 1678), 
interleaf between pp. 2-3, part two. 14 P, 288, 

145 Sir Thomas grew familiar also with the sequel to Knolles, Paul Ricaut’s History of the 
Turkish Empire From the Year 1623 to the Year 1677 (London, 1680). He wrote to Edward 
(Works, 1, 272): “Your sister Betty hath read unto mee Mr. Ricaut’s historie of the three 
last Turkish emperours, Morat or Amurah the Fourth, Ibrahim, and Mahomet the Fourth, 
and is a very good historie, and a good addition unto Knolls his Turkish historie, which will 
then make one of the best histories that wee have in English.” Previously (Works, 1, 268) 
he had written: “In this are delivered the taking of Newhewzell, the battail at St. Goddard, 
the fights between count Souches and the visier of Buda, actions of Nicholas Serini, his 
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Whether it was handsomely done to cut off Ali Bassa, the admiral’s head, and 
fastening it on the top of a pole, to erect it in his own galley? 


If, then, the notes on Knolles were typical, it would not matter so 
much that the rest have been lost. But there must have been a kind 
totally different, notes jotted down, often hastily, on pages which car- 
ried the headings which represented his favorite interests—such head- 
ings as Egyptian Hieroglyphics, Pictures, Negroes, Dead Sea, Nile, Ele- 
phant, Phoenix, Unicorn, and Mummies.” For these things he had the 
most extraordinary flair; he smelt them out from remotest coverts. A 
system such as we have hypothesized meant that he would have, when 
he came to compose his most laborious and least inspired work, a vast 
collection of material ready for his artist’s hand to mould. But it meant 
also that there would be severe limitations in that moulding process. 
The lofty imagination with whose aérial flights we are so familiar in 
Religio Medici and Urn Burial would be wing-clipped. The fact that it 
is accounts partially for that feeling of disappointment which we bring 
away from reading Pseudodoxia. By another author—by Bacon, by 
Burton—it might have been a great, or at least a greater work. With 
Browne, the close following of an outline and a mass of material exer- 
cises curbing restraint inimical to a nature such as his. He tries flight 
with the weight of authority dragging him to earth. 

Though the system did, therefore, restrain his imagination, it gave 
him the fund of information, in convenient compass, wherewith to com- 
bat the several vulgar errors. And in reproducing that information he 
shows often a scholar’s accuracy. His quotations are so exact that we may 





burning the bridge of Esseck, the Grand Signors being at Larissa, the seidge of Candia, 
etc.” Most of these references, it should be noted, are to highly restricted parts of Ricaut’s 
History, the part doubtless which the filial Betty was reading to him in those late fall days 
when his own poor eyes no longer served. Neuhdusel was “taken” on p. 142; the actions 
of Nicholas Serini, particularly the burning of the Esseg bridge, are described on page 147, 
and Count Souches’ skirmishes with Husaein Pasha of Buda, on pages 162-164. One de- 
tail that stood out for Browne in the siege of Candia was the Grand Seignior’s absence 
from the post of duty, “the Grand Signors being at Larissa.’”’ “During these Troubles,” 
writes Ricaut (p. 260), “the Grand Signior passed his time in hunting near Larissa.” 
Twice more (pp. 241 and 254-255) he mentions the sojourn at Larissa. It may have been 
Browne’s way of protesting against cruelty, for the monarch drove his hunters, as he had 
done in connection with Don John’s exultantly waving the gory head of Ali Bassa; or he 
may be implying contempt for a leader who is not in the thick of it, as he did in the case of 
Andreas Auria. Sir Thomas takes over the material quite accurately except for his usual 
orthographic liberties. His Newhewzell regularly appears in the source as Newhausel, and 
Souches, as Soisé or Susa. 

™ A section of one Commonplace Book_has just such headings as we might expect 
Browne to have made (See MS. Sloan 1833, near the end). But unfortunately they are in 
Edward’s handwriting. 
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assume either that he bothered to copy out into his Commonplace Book 
or that he set down a precise reference.” His scholar’s conscience fol- 
lows him also into his use of the maps. He is perfectly accurate, for ex- 
ample, when he says'** Ortelius shows eight mouths of Nile in his ‘map 
of the Turkish empire” and eleven in “Egypt,” He is right also in 
making Maginus show eleven. When Edward is on his European trav- 
els, he does what any father might do, follows his son from town to 
town, his careful finger tracing the route. But he also does what perhaps 
few fathers would, indicates’ to him what mistakes he observes geog- 
raphers to have made, and requests him to verify those corrections. 


You . . . may signifie how unsatisfactory you find the mappe either of [Ortelius| 
or others, in placing the towns through which you passed in Macedonia, as also 
in [Servia], omitting divers, and transplacing others. 


In another letter'™ he writes: 


Most of the places [which Edward has mentioned in his letters] I find in m 
mappes, and Saal I thinck is Colonia Solunensis in Ortelius his mappe of Carin- 
thia. 

He inquires™ searchingly after Isaac Vossius, some of whose notes on 
Mela’s geography Edward had sent him; asking with alert concern about 
Vossius’ projected ‘‘mappe of Old Greece.” Seek him out at the prince’s 


47 Examples are innumerable. Cf. Sandys (A Relation, pp. 148-149), “They are gen- 
erally fat, and ranke of the savours which attend upon sluttish corpulency,” and Browne, 
Works, 111, 41, where he reproduces word for word. The passage (Works, m1, 128), “Of the 
vulgar . . . three horses,” is exactly quoted from Raleigh (Works, tv, pp. 456-457). An 
other Raleigh passage (Works, m, 221), “If the nations... valley of Mesopotamia” is 
used verbatim (Works, m1, 312). Cf. Sandys’ Relation, p. 94, “Two other branches there be 
that runne betweene these, but poore in waters,” with Works, m1, 248, “the other two 
[branches] do run between these, but poor in water.” In this case Browne pretends to be 
paraphrasing. Often when he seems to be only paraphrasing, he falls into almost the precise 
phraseology of his source. Cf. Sandys’ Relation, p. 139, “Of those [ostriches] there are store 
in the desarts. They keepe in flocks, and oft affright the stranger passenger with their 
fearefull shreeches,” with Works, 1, 331, “‘There are great flocks of ostridges in the deserts, 
they keepe in flocks and often fright stranger passengers with their fearfull screeches.”’ 
Cf. also Knolles’ History, p. 886, “I thinke this present misfortune to bee rather imputed 
unto some fatall cause to us unknowne, than to the valour of the Christians,” with Works, 
Iv, 288, “he told him the battle was not lost by the valour of the Christians, but by some 
fatal and unknown cause unto them.” Finally, cf. Strabo’s Geography, m1, 231, “She also 
put an end to her life . . . by the bite of an asp, or (for there are two accounts) by the 
application of a poisonous ointment,” with Works, m1, 126, “Strabo... hath also two 
opinions; that she died by the bite of an asp, or else a poisonous ointment.” I suspect that 
these cases could be infinitely multiplied, that they are numerous enough to have a very 


considerable bearing on his famed style. 48 Works, 11, 249. 
49 Theatrum, p. 113 (Turkey) and p. 115 (Egypt). 150 Works, m1, 249. 
151 Geographia, f. 202 verso. 182 Works, 1, 220. 188 Works, 1, 187. 
14 Works, 1, 220. 
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lodgings, he advises his son, and ‘‘ask his opinion of the mappe of Lauren- 
bergius, of Greece, which placeth the Pharsalian Fields on the north of 
the river Peneus; whereas at Larissa all accounted it to the south.” 
Here we have the spectacle of a father suggesting to his son that he 
should inquire from a noted foreign geographer as to the accuracy of a 
current map whose conclusions have been questioned in letters received 
by him from that same son! 

In the Bible as well, he shows himself as familiar with maps as text, 
placing’ the tribes of Israel within their proper geographical confines 
according to the lights of his day.* And though he may make"? a 
trifling error in the dimensions of the Sea of Galilee, that was his time’s 
fault, not his. His habitual poring over maps is, furthermore, attested by 
the notes he scribbles into Commonplace Books; he wonders'** whether 
the defeated Mithridates, fleeing Pompey’s legions, ‘“‘went by the north 
of Maeotis Palus, crossing the Tanais, or made a short cut, crossing the 
Bosphorus Cimmerius, and so marching through the Taurica Chersone- 
sus, which is a much shorter cut.’’ And he wonders’ also, at great length 
and in detail, what route Hannibal took from Spain towards Italy. He 
has been examining the records closely when he places’*®® Solomon’s 
garden “‘on the east side of Jerusalem,” and when he finds'® that Sodom 
is customarily put too far from Segor, “which was seated under the 
mountains, near the side of the Lake.’’ And when Tom sends back a 
description of his French travels, the teacher-parent readily identifies’ 
modern with ancient names: “The name of Santonna now Xaintes is in 
the geographie of Ptolemie who lived under Antoninus, as also Porto 
Santonicus where Rochell stands, and Promontorium Santonicum where 
now Bloys.”’ The accurate way in which he used Ptolemy’s data may 
readily be seen from the following passages, the first from Pseudodoxia'™ 
and the second from Ptolemy’s Geography :'™ 


The place of his [Hippocrates’] nativity was Coos, an island in the Myrtoan sea, 
not far from Rhodes, described in maps by the name of Lango, and called by the 
Turks, who are masters thereof, Stancora, according unto Ptolemy, of northern 
latitude, 36 degrees. 


Cous, vel Cos, seu Coa insula est nobilissima #0. milliaribus in ambitu occupans 
... Nunc autem Lango, aut Negro, ac aliis placet, vocatur: sed Turcicé dicitur 
Stancora....Urbem habet cum arce eiusdem nominis, quae 4 solis Turcis 
habitatur . . . Fuit autem Hippocratis Medicorum principis, patria.’* 

185 Works, m1, 243. 

1 He shows similar acquaintance with the African tribes. See Works, 11, 267. 


181 Works, tv, 180. 188 Works, tv, 379. 189 Works, tv, 405-408. 
160 Works, 111, 429. 16 Works, m1, 345. 62 Works, 1, 7. 
183 Works, 111, 80. 1 P, 214. 


165 In general, Browne used Ptolemy with great accuracy. He asks (Works, rv, 408), 
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These ancient geographers! he used, of course, with proper discrim- 
ination, checking and rechecking Ptolemy, and Mela, Herodotus and 
Eratosthenes; only his favorite Strabo, “that accurate geographer,” 
seems to have escaped. In his exhaustive study of Nile,’*? Browne is 
constantly correcting the old theories by appeal to fresh information. 
He finds'** that Old Father Nilus is by no means fotius Orbis maximus. 
And he can cite’®® plenty of other rivers the world over which share the 
Nile’s “unique” habit of annual overflow. The tendency of scholars, in- 
terpreting too literally Browne’s own statement!” that he was addressing 
himself only ‘unto the knowing and leading part of learning,” has been 
to underestimate his share in having quashed effectively much misinfor- 
mation about foreign countries which still passed current.!” 

While his system of Commonplace Books helped Browne, therefore. 
to collect a mountain of information, it also betrayed him into error. 
Any study made here of the reverse side of his work, that is his inaccur- 
ate use of the sources, is made not so much to reveal those inaccuracies, 
because many of them are inconsequential, as to find why he should 
have fallen into them. They concern us only to the extent of our asking 
why he made a particular mistake, in how many cases the paternity was 
the wish, whether, unconsciously through his very strong prejudices, he 
misrepresented, whether he occasionally descended to dishonesty (of 
however mild a sort), or whether the error was due to just sheer careless- 
ness. 

The first kind of mistake has to do with figures. Anyone who has 
agonized over Browne’s scrawl can readily understand his misreading 
his own writing, particularly in the case of a figure hastily scribbled 
down. In one instance Maginus!” had written quite clearly: ““Maragnon 
quoque fluvius in immensam latitudinem ac longitudinem patescit; 
ferunt enim navigatum fuisse sex millibus milliaribus, ac eius ostium 70. 
leucas complecti.””?” Which Browne reproduces: ‘‘The river Oregliana 





“how to salve that of Ptolemy who placeth the mouth of Rhenus in the latitude of 54, 
which is rather agreable unto the mouth of the river Elbe or Albis.” Cf. Geographia, Third 
Map of Europe. The “Rhenus fl.” is there represented as having three mouths into the 
“Mare Germanicum,” and they pour in between lat. 53 and 54. 

166 Browne was always quite ready to subject the Ancients to tests. See Works, 11, 224. 
“Having thus totally relinquished them in some things, it may not be presumptuous to 
examine them in others; but surely most unreasonable to adhere to them in all, as though 
they were infallible, or could not err in any.” 167 Works, wu, 246-259. 

168 P, 250. 109 P, 252. 170 Works, 11, 179. 

™ Although A. C. Howell is doubtless overstating the case when he says (Studies in 
Philology, xxm1, 79) that “The Vulgar Errors was on every bookshelf and was a sort of 
Popular Science magazine of its day,” the extent of its influence has, without any question, 
been underestimated. 17 Geographia, p. 283. 

178 Another Latin edition (1608) also has “‘70. leucas.”” The Italian edition (Venice, 1598) 
has (f. 205) “‘settanta leuche.” 1% Works, m1, 250. 
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... opens in a channels of ninety leagues broad.” A similar mistake in 
figures is made from Leo, who had said!” of Arzilla: “A Mahumetanis 
vero anno Hegirae nonagesimo quarto capta fuit, qui per ducentos viginti 
annos urbem servarunt, donec Angli ingenti exercitu Gothorum persuasu 
obsidione civitatem cinxerunt.’’ Whereas Browne’s version'” is, “A 
particular Narration of that famous Expedition of the English into Bar- 
bary, in the ninety-fourth year of the Hegira, so shortly touched by Leo 
Africanus, whither called by the Goths, they besieged, took and burnt 
the city of Arzilla possessed by the Mahometans.” It is inconceivable 
that so good a Latin scholar as Sir Thomas, coming direct to the passage, 
should have made the mistake. But in the notes it is easy to see how the 
94, originally connected with the first siege by the Mahometans, should 
have got transferred to the second siege by the English with the result 
that Browne has Arzilla falling to his countrymen two centuries before 
its time. 

Another type of error is the exaggeration of statements, indulged in 
for various reasons. Such errors may be due to original impression. In a 
letter”? to Edward of October 15, 1680, he recalls being surprised when 
he read Thomas Gage’s Travels in America “many yeares ago”’ that 
there were “‘twentie thousand coaches in Mexico.’’ What Gage had said'”® 
was: 


In my time it [City of Mexico] was thought to be of between thirty and forty 
thousand inhabitants Spaniards, who are so proud and rich, that half the City 
was judged to keep Coaches, for it was a most credible report that in Mexico in 
my time there were above fifteen thousand Coaches. 


In a man naturally critical of travelers’ stories, it is startling to find 
such credence, particularly since Gage has modified his assertion by “‘it 
was a most credible report.” If Browne was simply remembering, as 
seems likely from the way his sentence is phrased, we can see how so 
impressive a figure as “‘above fifteen thousand” might easily slide over 
into “twentie thousand.” That kind of unconscious exaggeration from 
original impression is being constantly indulged in by us all. 

On the other hand, it is probable that we have examples of deliberate 
reduction of patent exaggerations appearing in his sources. Du Loir'”® 


M8 Africae Descriptio, 11, 403-404. In Pory’s translation (Description, 11, 504-505), ‘“‘the 
Mahumetans wan it in the yeere of the Hegeira 94. and helde the same for two hundred 
and twenty yeeres, till such time as the English at the persuasion of the Goths besieged it 
with an huge armie. . . . The English having good successe tooke the citie, and so wasted 
it with fire and sword, that scarce one citizen escaped.” 

16 Works, tv, 241. 117 Works, 1, 288. 

18 Thomas Gage’s A New Survey of the West-Indies (London, 1655), p. 56. 

9 Les Voyages, pp. 357-358. 
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vouches for the astonishing condition that of Rovigno’s nine thousand 
inhabitants, seven thousand were lame! 


Je fus encor bien plus estonné quand plusieurs personnes dignes de foy m’as- 
seurerent que de neuf mille habitans qui sont dans Rovigno il y en a sept mille de 
boiteux. 


Browne,‘ scribbling that down into his Commonplace Book, makes the 
absurdity a little less absurd: 

But how the people of Rovigno come to be lame, so that among seven thousand 
of that city, about a third part are lame, as Du Loir hath observed, is yet to be 
enquired. 


He seems to have jotted down a statement worth investigating, in which 
there must be some truth. But the margin of error is materially reduced 
in his allowance for travelers’ lies. In another place'* he modifies a wild 
assertion of Leo’s. 

For if, as Leo Africanus reporteth, the tenth part of a grain of the poison of nu- 
bia will dispatch a man in two hours... we cannot as impossible reject this 
way of destruction. 


What had actually been said'® was: 

Reperitur et hic venenum praesentissimum, cuius si granum unum inter decem 
homines fuerit divisum, ante quartam horae partem omnes necat: si veréd uni 
detur, confestim eodemque instante interficit. 


In spite of Africa’s age-old reputation as mother of monsters and pur- 
veyor of poisons, Browne hesitates to believe that any drug could act 
quite so disastrously. 

There is still another kind of slip, due in this instance to overeagerness, 
to a zealousness for cinching the point. He catches sight of an argument 
in his favor and he slightly stretches the truth for emphasis. If this be 
dishonesty, make the most of it. As an instance, in his chapter'* of the 
bizarre and unlovely title, “That Jews Stink,” he attributes’ to Sandys, 
in the heat of his argument, the extreme statement: “‘They [Jews as a 
race] are generally fat .. . and rank of the savours which attend upon 
sluttish corpulency.” Now George Sandys may have thought so, but 
he at least has the moderation to restrict the charge to some Jewish 
women: “To speake a word or two of their women... They are 


180 Works, tv, 395. 181 Works, 11, 528. 

18 Descriptio, 1, 661. Pory’s version (Description, 111, 836) follows: ‘‘Heere is also a most 
strong and deadly poison, one graine whereof being divided amongst ten persons, will kill 
them all within lesse then a quarter of an hower: but if one man taketh a graine, he dieth 
thereof out of hand.” 183 Works, 11, 36-43. 

1% P, 41, 185 Relation, pp. 148-149. 
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generally fat, and ranke of the savours which attend upon sluttish corpu- 
lency.” Since Browne is here interested, as will be remembered, in dis- 
proving ‘‘that Jews stink,” we have probably a case of reducing his op- 
ponent’s contention to an absurdity by overstating it. 

He'* has done the same thing with Strabo, who, he says, contends 
that “the Britons were so simple, that though they abounded in milk, 
they had not the artifice of cheese.’”” Whereas that writer!®’ had alluded 
only to some Britons: “Quidam igitur lactis abundantes: conficiendi 
Casei: per imperitiam: prorsus sunt ignari.” 

The current of his argument sweeps him away again when he'* is 
trying to establish the point that new Troy was close to the seaside. 


Not an hundred years ago, he [Bellonius] described the ruins of Troy with 
their baths, aqueducts, walls, and towers, to be seen from the sea as he sailed 
between it and Tenedos; and where, upon nearer view, he observed some signs 
and impressions of his conversion in the ruins of churches, crosses, and inscrip- 
tions upon stones. 


Now, however he intended the passage to be interpreted, the modern 
reader certainly infers that he is using Bellonius’ having clearly seen 
those details from the sea to substantiate his own argument. But Bel- 
lonius'*® unequivocally states that, though he could make out the out- 
lines of the ruins from sea, it was on another and a Jand journey that 
he was able to isolate the details: 


Et pource que je les ay esté veoir par terre, j’en diray ce qu’on en veoit de reste: 
et suivant nostre navigation dirai aussi ce qu’on en veoit de la mer. . . Je fuz 
quatre heures 4 l’entourner, tant a pied qu’a cheval. 


Overzealousness, it seems, caused him to warp the truth in the fore- 
going instances. It is less easy to explain away his misrepresentation of 
Varthema in his chapter “Of the Unicorn’s Horn.” He'® is laboring, for 
the moment, to set up the fact that no two writers agree about the ani- 
mal itself. “‘Pliny affirmeth it is a fierce and terrible creature; Vartoman- 


186 Works, 11, 245. 

187 Strabonis Geographia. Printed at Rome [no date]. No pagination. This passage is in 
Book rv. In the English it is at 1, 297: “Some of them, though possessing plenty of milk, 
have not skill enough to make cheese.” We have here another case of the reductio ad ab- 
surdum argument through exaggeration. The same kind of mistake is made from Alpinus. 
Browne speaks (Works, tv, 131) of “the present Egyptians, who are observed by Alpinus 
to be the fattest nation, and men to have breasts like women.’’ Alpinus (De Medicina, f. 14 
verso) was talking about the people of Cairo: ‘““Nusquam gentium memini me vidisse in 
tanto numero ita perpingues homines, quales Cayri observantur. Ex viris plurimos usque 
adeo pingues inspexi, ut mammas haberent longe mulierum maximis mammis maiores, 
crassiores, ac pinguiores.” 188 Works, tv, 219-220. 

189 Les Observations, f. 82 verso and f. 83. 19 Works, 1, 499. 
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nus, a tame and mansuete animal.” In the only section devoted to the 
unicorn which I have found in Varthema, he says,'*! ““Veramente questo 
mostra de essere un ferocissimo, et deserto animale.” It may be Browne 
assumed the creature was tame because this particular one was kept in 
the Temple of Mecca. Or, more likely still, he wrote in his notes that the 
animal was there, and neglected to mention its fierceness. There must 
have been among those same notes plenty of examples of writers who 
opposed Pliny’s theories; he was simply unfortunate in having chosen 
the wrong entry. That his notes on the unicorn were in some confusion is 
indicated by the fact that elsewhere'” he fathers upon Varthema a 
description of that animal as having ‘‘the head of a deer and the tail of a 
boar.” Varthema’™ does say, “ha la testa come un cervo’’; but it is 
Pliny who speaks of its having the tail of a boar: ‘“‘Capite cervo, pedibus 
elephanto, cauda apro.”’ 

And it is doubtless because of the state of those notes that he makes 
other similar small mistakes. He!® causes Horapollo,'® in designating a 
vulture as symbol of the male, to deny conventional hieroglyphics; he!®’ 
makes Herodotus say that King Necho himself circumnavigated Africa; 
and has'®* “that accurate geographer” Strabo saying almost the contrary 
of what he did say. He makes!*® Lopez say Spanish plantations whereas 


1 Ttinerario in Scelta, ccvul, p. 46. At m1, 146, Browne again refers to Varthema: “If it 
be made bisulcous or cloven-footed, it agreeth unto the description of Vertomannus.”’ Cf. 
Itinerario, p. 46: “El pede suo é un poco fesso davanti.” 

18 Works, ur, 146. 1% Ttinerario, p. 46. 1% Historia, 1, 114. 

196 Works, tt, 150. ‘“‘We shall instance but in few, as they stand recorded by Orus. The 
male sex they expressed by a vulture, because of vultures all are females, and impregnated 
by the wind.” 

1% Cf. Hieroglyphics, p. 23: “They signify by it [a vulture] a mother, because in this race 
of creatures there is no male... . the eggs of the vultures that are impregnated by the 
wind possess a vital principle.’ Cf. also Pierius’ Hieroglyphica, f. 131 verso. On this same 
page there is a picture headed, “Mater Sive Naturae Genius,” which shows a face (in- 
tended to represent the wind) blowing on the tail of a vulture. 

197 Works, tv, 418-419. “Yet Herodotus reports the same was done before; that Necho, 
King of Egypt, by the help of Phoenicians, sailed from the Red Sea, round about Africa, 
unto Cadiz.” Cf. Herodotus’ History, 1, 307: “He [Necos] . . . sent Phenicians with ships, 
bidding them sail and come back through the Pillars of Heracles to the Northern Sea and 
so to Egypt.” 

19 Works, tv, 405. “Strabo delivereth that Nismes exceeded Narbona in dominion but 
not in populosity.”’ Cf. Strabonis Geographia (Lib. 1v): “Arecomiscorum vero Metropolis 
Nemausus extat. Alienigena quidem plebe: et mercatorum numero: longe Narbone in- 
ferior. Ceterum regende civitatis forma: supior.” The translation is to be found in the 
Geography at 1, 278. 

1 Works, 111, 266. “Edvardus Lopez testifieth of the Spanish plantations, that they re- 
tained their native complexions unto his days.” Cf. A Report, p. 19: “It is as certaine a 
thing as may be, that under the Equinoctiall, there are people which are borne almost 
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they were actually Portuguese. In addition, he represents*®® Garcia da 
Orta as signifying the King of Siam instead of the King of Pegu—misled 
here by a marginal note. And, finally, Strabo apparently ascribes to 
Aristobulus what was actually uttered by Onesicritus. 

There are but two more points to be made with regard to Browne’s 
system; and they can be made quickly. The practice of listing data under 
a single head leads to trouble because, when the author comes to com- 
pose, he is prone to be undiscriminating in the way he lumps material. 
Let us say, for example, that Browne has a heading Locusts. Under that 
he lists all the authors who have ever mentioned that locusts have 
served as human food. And you have as result such an omnium gatherum 
as this: “That the Ethiopians, Mauritanians, and Arabians did com- 
monly eat them, is testified by Diodorus, Strabo, Solinus, Aelian, and 
Pliny.” The fact is, of course, that no one of those men, whose names 
carry such weight, has mentioned the locusts as being eaten by all those 
nations.?% 

We can think of another kind of heading, Strabo. Under that favorite 
name, Browne quotes out much that has impressed him, not troubling 
always to distinguish between what is the author’s and what is merely 
his quotations. The result is that poor Strabo is made to stand, in 
Browne’s own works, for statements which he not only has not uttered 
but which, fairly often, he downright disbelieves. 





all white, as ...in the Isle of San Thomas which . . . was at the first inhabited by the 
Portingalles . . . and for the space of a hundred yeares and upwardes their children were 
continually white . . . And so likewise the children of the Portingals, which are borne of 
the women of Congo, do incline somewhat towards white.” 

200 Works, 111, 224-225. “‘Garcias ab Horto ... who relates that at one venation the 
King of Siam took four thousand [elephants].”” Cf. Aromatum, p. 68. There are three 
marginal notations, “Rex Sian,” “Rex Pegu,” and “Elephantorum Venatio.” Browne did 
not notice that the monarch had changed by the time elephant hunting was introduced. 

201 Works, 111, 264. The opinion that the sun caused the negroes’ blackness “‘was I per- 
ceive rejected by Aristobulus a very ancient geographer, as is discovered by Strabo.” Cf. 
Geography, 111, 87. Browne was misled by Strabo’s “the followers of Aristobulus.” Among 
them is Onesicritus who takes sharp issue with Theodectes, who believes in the theory. 

2 Works, 11, 320. 

20 Examples of this tendency could be infinitely multiplied. Cf. Works, 1, 511. “As 
Solinus reports, the Arabians also and Indians [abstrain from swine flesh].” Solinus (Poly- 
histor, vel, Rerum Toto Orbe Memorabilium Thesaurus, by C. J. Solinus, p. 148) makes the 
point about Arabians; but with Indians he is referring to all flesh (p. 183). The Nile, says 
Browne (Works, 111, 250) is “called therefore Fluviorum pater, and totius Orbis maximus, by 
Ortelius.” Ortelius uses the latter term (Theatrum, Africa, p. 4), but not the former. 
Wormius is mentioned (Works, 1, 501) as having called many of the “unicorns’ horns,” 
narwhales’ teeth. It is Bartholinus, not Wormius, who so characterizes them. Wormius 
makes no such assertion, 
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III 


Our particular approach in the preceding sections has necessarily 
involved a scattering of the material. There has, in other words, been no 
opportunity thus far to follow Sir Thomas straight through a whole argu- 
ment to determine his methods in the consecutive use of his sources. For 
this purpose, possibly the most typical chapter®™ we could choose is the 
one on Nile. His procedure here is essentially that of the scholar, and 
he must therefore submit, for the time, to being analyzed as a scholar. 

He starts with the general statement that many ideas which pass 
current about the Nile are unfounded. And he lists these ideas under five 
main headings, namely that Nile has seven mouths, that it is the largest 
river, that it alone inundates regularly and that its increase begins always 
on the same day, that it never rains in Egypt, and that several attempts 
have been made to cut a canal between the Mediterranean and the Red 
Sea. The chapter is conceived as a whole and planned with extraordinary 
care except for the conclusion which, as we shall presently see, is defect- 
ive. Browne resorts first to his customary procedure of examining the 
ancients’ testimony as refuted or corroborated by the moderns, to cita- 
tion from the Bible with an almost jaunty air of “that settles the mat- 
ter,’°> to commonsensical reasoning usually in the form of argument 
from analogy. His use of the sources is, in the main, admirably accurate. 
The conclusions he deduces from those sources are not always quite so 
admirable. He is himself subject to the “false Deduction” which he?” 
warns others against in the preamble to his great tract, just as he is sub- 
ject to “obstinate Adherence unto Antiquity’”®’ so long as Antiquity is 
spoken for by one of his favorites. 

In proving that seven is not the number of Nile’s mouths, he calls 
forth the authority of seven ancients, Homer, Eratosthenes, Aristotle, 
Herodotus, Strabe, Ptolemy, and Pliny. Of two of these, Herodotus and 
Pliny, he has spoken very disrespectfully elsewhere in his works. But 
they serve his purpose well enough here. Homer, he says,” “hath given 
no number of its channels.” One might inquire, impudently, “why should 
he?” “Nor so much as the name thereof in use with all historians.” It 
is well known that Homer customarily used A’iyvumros.2°* Eratosthenes 
‘in his description of Egypt hath likewise passed them over.” And so he 


3% Works, 11, 246-259. 

2 Cf. Works, 11, 32. “They who, to salve this, would make the deluge particular, pro- 
ceed upon a principle that I can no way grant; not only upon the negative of Holy Scrip- 
tures, but of mine own reason.” 20 Works, 11, 202. 

207 Works, 11, 214, 208 P. 246. 

2° Or he might, on occasion, use some such circumlocution as “Egypt’s heaven-de- 
scended stream” (Odyssey, tv, 581). 
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has, at least in the fragment of that author which Strabo" has obligingly 
handed down to us. Then we come to more substantial authority. Aris- 
totle, in the first book of Meteors, maintains that lower Egypt was ‘“‘a 
mere gained ground” made “by the settling of mud and limous matter 
brought down by the river Nilus.’”’ Resorting, then, to Browne’s own 
favorite argument from analogy, he cites the case of Maeotis Palus, to 
which Browne*" adds the example of the River Gihon. “All the mouths,” 
said Aristotle,” “of the Nile therefore, except one, the Canobic, appear 
to have been made by the hand, and not to have been formed by the 
river.” And later*"* he says: 

the whole region of the Egyptians whom we assert to be the most ancient of 
men, appears to have been made, and to be the work of the river Nile. . . . It 
is evident that from mud being collected pools and dry land are formed... . 
The bottom also of the lake Maeotis has become... much increased by the 
inundations of rivers. 


Aristotle is arguing that it is absurd for people to maintain that the 
Egyptians are “the most ancient of men” since their country is com- 
paratively new. Browne assumes that since the country has been formed 
by the river, there can be no set number to Nile’s mouths. He must have 
felt that one bad argument deserves another. 

Sir Thomas has so far been building his argument by the increasing de- 
tail of his authorities. Herodotus, he finds, makes mention of the seven 
names, “but carelessly of two hereof, that is Bolbitinum and Bucoli- 
cum,” for the reason that those two channels were artificial. Says Herod- 
otus:4 “Nam quae Bolbitinum et Boculicum nominantur, non sunt 
nativa ostia, sed effossa.”” And now Browne plays his trump among the 
ancients, calling forth “that accurate geographer Strabo” to settle the 
matter once and for all. The notable Strabo, he says, names but two 
mouths and “‘plainly affirmeth there were more than seven.” It is true 
the Greek” had said: 


Duo itaque sunt nili hostia: Alterum Pelusiacum: alterum canopicum et hera- 
cleoticum. Inter que alia. v. hostia sunt: mentione digna: alia vero tenuiora 
permulta. A primis enim partes quedam obrupte. 


But the part which Browne uses thereafter and which he distinctly 
ascribes to so weighty an authority as Strabo is, as a fact, lifted direct 
out of Pliny, an authority whom Browne himself is forever scouting! 
“They are eleven,” he remarks on Strabo’s evidence, ‘“‘and four besides.” 


310 Geography, 1, 217 ff. a1 P, 247, 213 Works, v, 477. 
8 Aristotle, op. cit., pp. 481-482. 

°4 Herodoti Halicarnassei historiae lib. 1X, {no place of pub.], 1566, p. 42. 

™5 Strabonis Geographia, lib. xvm, 1} pages from beginning. Geography, m1, 223. 
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Pliny”* had said, ‘There be 11 of them [mouths] in all, over and besides 
foure more.” The parallel in wording here is too close to leave any doubt 
that Browne’s notes had become mixed and that he is ascribing to the 
gander what was meant for the goose.”!” 

Having reached his climax, he now swiftly winds up his argument from 
the great who were of old with mention of Ptolemy’s naming of nine 
mouths. With one exception** he quite accurately reproduces those nine 
and just as accurately maintains that “there are no less than three dif- 
ferent names from those delivered by Pliny.’”*!® He”° then states his 
conclusion in the words of a modern, Maginus: “De Ostiorum Nili 
numero et nominibus, valde antiqui scriptores discordant.’ 

This makes for him an easy transition to the modern authorities,” 
of whom he at once mentions three besides Maginus. And when we come 
to consult Maginus we find tucked away in his Geography much of 
the information Browne has been using and still more which he is going 
to use: 

Nam alii ponunt septem ... Recentiores tamen tria, vel quatuor tantum ea 


hodie esse affirmant, ut Guilielmus Tyrius, Petrus Bellonius, testes fide digni, et 
oculati, atque etiam alii. 


Browne, it will be observed, follows quite closely: 


As Maginus and others™ observe, there are now but three or four mouths thereof; 
as Gulielmus Tyrius long ago, and Bellonius since, both ocular enquirers, with 
others have attested. 


This business of off-hand mention of a string of authorities as though 
they were his discovery, whereas most of them are included in his first 


316 Naturall Historie, 1, 99. In the Latin version, “xi. enim reperiuntur, superque qua- 
tuor.”’ See Historia 1, 61. 

217 Wilkin has repeated an obvious misprint without comment. Browne refers (p. 247) 
to the seven mouths and then, apparently, names eight. ‘“‘Selenneticum” and ‘“Seben- 
neticum”’ are clearly the same. Sayle repeats the error in his edition and so does Keynes. 

318 Browne has “Pathmeticum” for “Pathiniticum.” See Geographia, third map of Africa. 
Naturally there are changes in spelling. 

29 Pliny fails to mention Pineptum and Diolcos, and he has “Canopico,’”’ missing in 
Ptolemy’s list. But, as the note explains, ‘“Heracleoticum ostium idem esse cum Canopico, 
notum est ex Ptolemaeo.” See Historia, 1, 61. 220 P, 248. 

321 The quotation is perfectly accurate. See Geographia, p. 205. The transition here to the 
moderns was a natural one because Maginus was Ptolemy’s continuator. 

22 There were plenty of moderns who still vouched for the traditional seven mouths. 
Jo. von Watt, Epitome Trium Terrae Partium, Asiae, Africae et Europae (Tiguri, 1548), 
D 2, shows the seven in his Map of Africa, and explains (p. 154), “septem enim ostiis 
grandibus effunditur.” J. Honterus, Rudimenta Cosmographica (Tiguri, 1546), pt. 2 d 2, 
similarly shows seven mouths. 23 P, 205. 

24 Among them, Blount. See Voyage into the Levant, .. . by Master Henry Blunt (Lon- 
don, 1638), p. 57: “Nile had of old seven streames . . . there now remaine onely three.”’ 
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source, is as we have seen perfectly typical of Browne. There is no great 
harm in the system, particularly since he was often sent to the books 
mentioned for supplementary details. Thus, a little below he quotes 
from the learned Bishop of Tyre: 


We wonder much at the ancients, who assigned seven mouths unto Nilus, which 
we can no otherwise salve than that by process of time, the face of places is 
altered, and the river hath lost his channels, or that our forefathers did never 
obtain a true account thereof. 


The passage in Tyrius* from which Browne took this is as follows: 


Quaerentibus sané nobis et investigantibus diligenter, nulla alia amnis huius oc- 
currunt hostia: unde miramur plurimum, antiquos Nilum septemfluum dixisse, 
quasi septem ostiis mare ingrediatur. Nec aliud nobis pro solutione occurrit, nisi 
aut serie seculorum antiquissima locorum faciem alteratam, fluviumque, sicut 
aliis etiam amnibus solet crebrius accidere, alveum mutasse: aut pristinae aetatis 
viros, rei veritatem non esse assecutos. 


To have been perfectly accurate, Browne had better have consulted 
Bellonius also because that author does not say quite what Maginus 
made him say. His actual statement®* is as follows: “Qu’il n’y a que 
deux Grandes Bouches du Nil navigables, ou les grands vaisseaux ronds 
puissent entrer.” And a little further on, ‘‘Ces deux eaux [Damietta and 


Rosetta] sont les plus grands courants du Nil.” It is hardly fair on the 
basis of these statements for Browne or Maginus to say he restricts Nile’s 
mouths to three or four. 

A contemporary, George Sandys, is now called on for his testimony, 
and Browne’s procedure is here so typical in reproducing the material 
virtually in the words of his source that I must quote both passages at 
length. Browne says:”? 


For below Cairo, the river divides itself into four branches, whereof two make 
the chief and navigable streams, the one running to Pelusium of the ancients, 
and now Damietta; the other unto Canopium, and now Rosetta; the other two, 
saith Mr. Sandys, do run between these, but poor in water. 


And Sandys: 


Foure miles below Cairo, it devideth into two maine and navigable branches: 
that next the East running into the Mid-land Sea by Damiata (heretofore Pelu- 
sium:) the other inclining unto the West, and formerly called Canopus, falleth 
into the selfe-same Sea a little below Rosetta. . . . Two other branches there be 
that runne betweene these, but poore in waters. 


3% Belli Sacri Historia, Basileae [no date], p. 475. Just before, he has mentioned four 
branches of Nile. 226 Tes Observations, f. 92 verso. 
227 P, 248, 28 4 Relation, p. 94. 
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Having now adduced his imposing list of scholars, ancient and 
modern, Browne”® brings forward the Bible, somewhat with the air of 
finality. A passage from Holy Scripture itself, he says, has been used to 
support the claim that there were seven branches to Nile. And, indeed, 
(at least this is the impression given) if it could be proved that that is 
what the Bible had in mind, there would be no cause for further argu- 
ment. But reason and a learned commentator indicate that the “seven 
streams” referred to in Isaiah may be parts rather of the Euphrates. The 
passage in Pseudodoxia reads: 


From the bare name river emphatically signifiying Euphrates, and thereby the 
division of the Assyrian empire into many fractions, which might facilitate their 
return; as Grotius hath observed. 


One wonders where he gets the assurance te use so strong a word as 
emphatically unless, indeed, it be from Hugo Grotius’ learned note:*° 
Imo in septem rivas dividet Euphratem, id est, imperium Assyriorum in pluri- 
mas partes. Medi enim ab Assyriis Chaldaei a Medis defecerunt. Ita gentes illae 


Hebraeis infestissimae domesticis diffidiis impeditae faciles apud se exsulantibus 
reditus dedere, quod sequetur. 


Next he uses two other Biblical passages, one from Revelation and the 
second from the Apocryphal book of Esdras, neither of which contributes 
essentially to his proof. 

As for the maps, they" 


afford us no assurance or constant description therein. For whereas Ptolemy’ 
hath set forth nine, Hondius™* in his map of Africa, makes but eight, and in that 
of Europe ten; Ortelius,‘ in the map of the Turkish empire, setteth down eight, 
in that of Egypt eleven, and Maginus,™ in his map of that country, hath ob- 
served the same number. 


This information is all quite accurately set forth. No books in Sir 
Thomas’ library, it is safe to say, were better thumbed than his maps. 

Browne** now passes to his second popular error, that “‘the same river 
is also accounted the greatest of the earth, called therefore Fluviorum 
pater, and totius Orbis maximus, by Ortelius.”*’ In establishing his refu- 


229 Pp. 248-249, 
%° Hugonis Grotii Opera Omnia Theologica. 4 vol. (Londini, 1679). Grotius’ note to 
Isaiah, x1, 15: “Et percutiet eum in septem rivis.” a P, 249. 


232 Geographia, Third Map of Africa. 

233 Atlas, 1, Map of Africa, following p. 425; 1, Map of Europe, following p. 41. 

24 Theatrum, Map of Turkey, p. 113; Map of Egypt, p. 115. 

35 Geographia, f. 202 verso. 36 P. 250. 

37 J, Ludolphus, (Historia Aethiopica, Frankfort, 1581, lib. 1, 8, 4) agrees: “At Nilus 
. . . caetera Orbis flumina antecellit.” 
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tation, he shows a broad knowledge of geographers who elevate other 
rivers into first place, and then proceeds to show cause for the error. 
The ancients, he says, magnified the Nile’s size because they had never 
discovered its head, ‘“‘as things unknown seem greater than they are.” 
And this is closely associated with the more general human tendency to 
convert the great into the greatest. This tendency, he points out, has its 
exemplifications on every hand. The Latins considered Rome the greatest 
city, ‘but time and geography inform us that Cairo is bigger, and Quin- 
say, in China, far exceedeth both.’™* The same may be said about 
mountains. Aud even birds. For whereas we have been accustomed to 
think of the wren as the tiniest of birds, “the discoveries of America’”’ 
have revealed one far smaller, “the humbird, not much exceeding a 
beetle.’’5° 

This is the skeleton of his argument about the second point, which he 
fills in, intercostally so to speak, with innumerable allusions. In the 
first place, the Niger exceeds the Nile, 


about ten degrees in length, that is, no less than six hundred miles. For arising 
beyond the equator it maketh northward almost 15 degrees, and deflecting after 
westward, without meanders, continueth a straight course about 40 degrees, and 
at length with many great currents disburdeneth itself into the occidental ocean. 


Every one of these details can be found verified in an Atlas like Orte- 
lius’.4° Arrianus, Browne says, in his history of Alexander awards first 
place to Ganges." The passage from Arrianus* which he has in mind is 
as follows: 


Flumina tot sunt in India, quot in reliqua Asia: in his maximisunt Ganges, et 
Indus . . . uterque et Nilo Aegyptis et Istro Scythico (etiamsi in unum alveum 
confluerent) major est. 


248 P, 251. Sandys (A Relation, p. 125) says, “than Cairo no Citie can be more populous.” 
Polo, Travels of Marco Polo (London, 1907), p. 309, has: “the whole city [of Kin-sai] must 
have contained one million six hundred thousand families.” 

239 Sir Thomas has perhaps taken this bit from Purchas, or rather Oviedo whom Purchas 
quotes (Pilgrimes, xv, 168): ‘“‘There are found in the firme land certaine birds, so little, 
that the whole bodie of one of them is no bigger then the top of the biggest finger of a 
mans hand ... This Bird, beside her littlenesse, is of such velositie and swiftnesse in 
flying, that who so seeth her flying in the aire, cannot see her flap or beate her wings after 
any other sort then doe the Dorres, or humble Bees, or Beetels.” 

“© Theatrum, Map of Africa, p. 4. The Niger is represented there to be just over ten 
degrees longer than Nilus. 

*1 Browne may have derived this knowledge from Cardan. Cf. Hieronymi Cardani 
Mediolanensis Medici De Subtilitate Libri XXI (Basiliae, 1553), p. 93: “Maximus enim 
fluviorum, ut Arrianus scribit, Ganges.” Cf. Strabo (Geography, 111, 96): “For that the 
Ganges is the largest of known rivers in the three continents, it is generally agreed; next 
to this is the Indus; and, thirdly, the Danube; and, fourthly, the Nile.” 

43 Arriani De Expedit. Alex. Magni Historiarum Libri VII (Amstelodami, 1668), 1, 514. 
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Baptista Scortia,* on the other hand, contends for the 


river of Plate in America, for that, as Maffeus hath delivered, falleth into the 
ocean in the latitude of forty leagues, and with that force and plenty, that men 
at sea do taste fresh water before they approach so near as to discover the land. 


The second reference looks as though it might have been included in- 
dependently by Browne but comes, as a fact, whole-cloth from Scortia: 


Vincitur denique, ut taceam de Zaire, de quo diximus in fine c. 2. ab Argenteo 
fluvio in eadem America, qui ostio patente ad quadraginta leucas adeo violentus 
currit in Oceanum, ut nautae priusquam tellurem ex alto conspiciant, dulces 
latices hauriant; ut scripsit Joannes Petrus Maffeus lib. 2. historiarum Indi- 
carum.”*4 


Similarly Cardan, he says, prefers the Orellana. This is possibly another 
place where Sir Thomas’ notes have got mixed because Cardan** made 
the statement, “‘“Maximus enim fluviorum, ut Arrianus scribit, Ganges.” 
It is really Maginus, who further maintains that the Orellana “hath 
been navigated 6000 miles, and opens in a channels of ninety leagues 
broad.” Thus: 


Maragnon quoque fluvius in immensam latitudinem ac longitudinem patescit ; 
ferunt enim navigatum fuisse sex millibus milliaribus, ac eius ostium 70. leucas**’ 
complecti. 


Browne uses one final reference, a reference quite typical since he im- 
plies it is conclusive because the author, Acosta, was “‘an ocular witness.” 
“They that sail in the middle [of the Orellana] can make no land on 
either side.’’ Unfortunately for his point, Acosta’s evidence™® is not based 
on quite such irrefutable authority: 


That great floud called by some the river of Amazons, by others Marafion, and 
by some the river of Orellana, ... ought to blemish all the rest . .. And that which 
seemes incredible, when you saile through the midst of it, you shall see nothing 
but aire and water. ... We have learned from credible persons the great and 
wonderfull bredth of this river (which, in my opinion, deserves well the name of 
Empresse and Queene of all flouds), which was by the report of a brother of our 
company, who, being then yong, sailed it in the company of Pedro de Ursua. 


In the course of impressing us with the enormous size of other rivers, he 
tosses in a belittling reference to Nile, demonstrating that it is so narrow 


43 De Natura, p. 33. 

4 Scortia has quoted Maffeus accurately. Cf. Jo. Petri Maffeit Bergomatis ... Opera 
Omnia Latine Scripta, 2 vol. (Bergomi, 1747), 1, 40-41. The reference is properly given to 
“‘Historiarum Indicarum,”’ lib. 2. 45 De Subtilitate, p. 93. 6 Geographia, p. 283. 

7 For Browne’s mistake here, cf. p. 461. 

48 The Natural and Moral History of the Indies, by Father Joseph De Acosta. Reprinted 
for Hak. Soc. from trans. of Ed. Grimston (1604). 2 vol. 1880. Vol. 1, p. 82. 
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in places that the Tartar horsemen of Selimus could swim across it from 
Cairo to meet the forces of Tonombeus. This allusion, lifted from 
Knolles’ History of the Turks, is particularly significant because it is 
taken from an exciting account of a fight between the two forces men- 
tioned; Browne chooses to pick out the mere incidental detail, and infer 
from it the Nile’s narrowness.”** 

The third popular error with which he deals concerns the Nile’s over- 
flow. Some people, he says,*° think the annual overflow is peculiar to 
Nile whereas there are plenty of other rivers of which the same is true. 
The causes have long been debated, but recent discoveries have revealed 
them, a conjecture of the ancients confirmed by the moderns. It is a 
common enough error to transform a remarkable quality into a unique 
one, and so have writers done not only with the Nile’s overflow but with 
snakes in Ireland, the volcano on Etna, and crocodiles on the Nile.** 
Some have even gone so far as to contend that the inundations begin on 
a fixed day. Here we have a case of the moderns’ interpreting the ancients 
too literally. Furthermore, if the day had been fixed, it would have been 
impossible for the devil to gain prestige with the Egyptians by predicting 
just when the flood would begin! Lastly, we must appeal to common 
sense; nothing which depends, as the Nile does, on conditions of weather 
can be absolutely regular. We have, in short, fallen into the mistake of 
setting exact limits to things whose bounds are flexible, as we do with 
the period of adolescence, with the duration of puppies’ blindness; even 
the computation of 365 days to the year is not precisely accurate. 

The manner of his building up and filling in this argument is like unto 
the last. Regular overflow is not peculiar to Nile for it happens to the 
Niger and Zaire, the Suama and Spirito Santo as well as the Indian 
Menan and Livonian Duina.* The Bible speaks of the inundations of 
Jordan “‘in the time of harvest.’’ Diodorus, Seneca, Strabo hit on the 
proper cause of the overflow, the rains in Ethiopia. Browne’s lumping of 
authorities here spells trouble, as it so often does. It is quite true that 
Diodorus and Strabo™ are on record as favoring the theory; but Sen- 

49 Cf. pp. 446-47. 20 P, 252. 

*51 P, 254. “Thus crocodiles were thought to be peculiar unto Nile, and the opinion so 
possessed Alexander, that when he had discovered some in Ganges, he fell upon a conceit 
he had found the head of Nilus.” Cf. Strabo’s Geography, m1, 88: ““When Alexander saw 
crocodiles in the Hydaspes ...he thought that he had discovered the sources of the 
Nile.” 

28 For this last, Browne gives as authority Botero. I have in vain searched through 
Della Ragion and Botero’s longer work, Relations of the Most Famous Kingdoms and Com- 
monwealths throughout the World (London, 1630). 

3 The Historical Library of Diodorus the Sicilian, 2 vol. (London, 1814), 1, 47. “And that 


therefore it is no wonder if the mountainous parts of Ethiopia, which lies much higher than 
Egypt, are soaked with continual rains, wherewith the river being filled, overflows.” 
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eca* directly opposes it: 
Anaxagoras ait ex Aethiopie iugis solutas nives ad Nilum usque decurrere. In 


eadem opinione omnis vetustas fuit ... Sed falsum esse argumentis plurimis 
patet. 


And the arguments against the theory follow at some length. Obviously 
it is Anaxagoras who contends for the theory and Browne, finding it set 
forth in Seneca, hastily jotted it down into his Commonplace Book with- 
out reading Seneca’s refutation. 

The conjecture, Browne continues, has since been substantiated by 
moderns such as Franciscus Alvarez and Antonius Ferdinandus, both 
eye witnesses. The former has “left a description of Ethiopia, affirming 
that from the middle of June unto September, there fell in this time con- 
tinual rains.” The passage Browne has in mind occurs in Alvarez’ Del 
Viaggio Fatto Nella Etiopia:**" 


La causa che il Nilo inonda I’Egitto, é questa, che cominciando ’1 verno generale 
nell’ Ethiopia alla meta di Giugno fino 4 mezo Settembre, per le grandissime 
pioggie, che di continuo senza cessar si fann« ‘7 quel tempo, il Nilo si fa grosso 
& inonda |’Egitto. 


As for the ridiculous assumption™* that the Nile begins to increase on 
a fixed day, June 17,%* he says, not even the credulous ancients believed 
that, ‘“‘Herodotus, Diodorus, Seneca, etc. delivering only that it hap- 
peneth about the entrance of the sun into Cancer.” What Herodotus” 
actually says is that “the Nile comes down increasing in volume from 
the summer solstice onwards for a hundred days.” And Diodorus”! 
practically repeats, ““The Nile begins to swell at the time of the summer 
solstice.”” Browne had in mind the following passage from Seneca: ‘‘At 
Nilus ante ortum caniculae auget mediis aestibus, ultra aequinoctium.” 
Sir Thomas goes on then to give other examples of the ancients’ con- 
servatism in matters of time, Hippocrates employing the flexible “sub 
Cane et ante Canem,” and Aristotle constantly resorting to the modi- 





254 Geography, 111, 224. ‘Persons in later times learnt by experience as eye-witnesses, that 
the Nile owes its rise to summer rains, which fall in great abundance in Upper Ethiopia.” 


355 Senecae Opera (Basel, 1529), p. 452. 36 Pp, 253. 
357 Delle Navigationi et Viaggi nel qual si Contiene La Descrittione Dell’ Africa (Venice, 
1550), f. 273 verso. 358 P, 254, 


359 Pory held this belief. See Leo’s Description, 1, 17. “Nilus . . . continueth in his yeerely 
increase fortie daies, and forty daies in decrease; to wit, from the seventeenth of June to 
the sixt of October.” This he practically repeats from Leo himself. See Leo, op. cit., u1, 936. 

%60 History, 1, 124. 

%1 Historical Library, 1, 45. On previous page, he says, “it is not so strange for the Nile 
about summer time to increase.” 22 Opera, p. 451. 

%3 Cf. The Works of Aristotle (ed. by Smith and Ross), vol. 1v, “Historia Animalium”’ 
(Oxford, 1910), 547a, “about the rising of the dog-star”; 569a, “about the rising of the 
Dog-star; 599a, “about thirty days at the rising of the Dog-star; also 602a, and 633a. 
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fiers circa and magna ex parte. And so Scaliger, translating a passage 
from Aristotle, differs from Theodorus who has rendered the Greek into 
“ante Nonas,” making it “‘Junii initio” and thus saving the Stagirite 
from setting a definite day, “for affirming it happeneth before the Nones, 
he alloweth but one day, that is, the Calends; for in the Roman account, 
the second day is the fourth of the Nones of June.’ 

A further argument™ against the theory is that, were there a set day, 

the devil could have gained no credit for predicting the time, and yet 
‘when he perceived the rains to fall in Ethiopia, [he] would presage unto 
the Egyptians the day of its inundation.” This rare bit is taken from 
Athanasius’ Life of Saint Anthony: 
So, too, with respect to the water of the river, they [demons] sometimes make 
foolish statements. For having seen that there has been much rain in the regions 
of Ethiopia, and knowing that they are the cause of the flood of the river, before 
the water has come to Egypt they run on and announce it. And this men could 
have told, if they had as great power of running as the demons. 


So variable, indeed, is the overflow that “some years there hath been 
no increase at all, as some conceive in the years of famine under Pharaoh; 
as Seneca and divers relate of the eleventh year of Cleopatra.’”*’ This 
is taken quite accurately from Seneca’s statement :** “‘Biennio continuo, 
regnante Cleopatra, non ascendisse decimo regni anno et undecimo con- 
stat.” Browne then adds “nor nine years together, as is testified by 
Calisthenes.”” We may well be surprised why Callisthenes should be 
brought in here. His presence is probably due to Browne’s mistake. Fol- 
lowing a practice fairly common with him, he has read on in his original 
source and found an extra bit of evidence to support his contention. This 
is the later passage from Seneca:** “Per novem annos, non ascendisse 
Nilum superioribus seculis Callimachus est autor.’’ Here obviously is 
Browne’s “nine years together.” But somehow, possibly through wretched 
hand-writing in the Commonplace Books, Callimachus has got himself 
transmogrified into Callisthenes. 


Some years it hath also retarded, and come far later than usually it was ex- 
pected, as according to Sozomen and Nicephorus it happened in the days of 


4 The passage in Theodorus is to be found in Aristoteles de Animalibus. In hoc presenti 
volumine infra scripta habentur Aristotelis Opuscula a Theodoro Gaza de greco in latinum 
iampridem (?) versa (?), 1525, f. 22. Scaliger’s translation is in Aristotelis Historia de Ani- 
malibus, Julio Caesare Scaligero Inter prete, cum eiusdem Commentariis, (Tolosae, 1619), 
p. 712: “Thunni, scombrique coéunt mense Februario post Idus: pariunt Junii initio.” 


%6 Pp, 254-255. 
%6 4 Select Library of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church, Second 
Series, 14 vol. (New York, 1892), rv, 205. 7 P, 255. 


68 Opera, p. 452. 99 Seneca, loc. cit. 
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Theodosius; whereat the people were ready to mutiny, because they might not 
sacrifice unto the river, according to the custom of their predecessors.?”° 


He has taken this mainly from Sozomen:?” ‘Quo quidem tempore, aiunt 
Aegypti fluvium tardius solito exundare coepisse. Indignabantur ergo 
Aegyptii, quod fluvio ex more institutoque majorum sacrificare haud- 
quaquam permitterentur.” 

The next vulgar error?” concerns rather Egypt than Nilus, that “it 
never raineth”’ there, “the river supplying that defect.”” But there is the 
ocular testimony, not of one but three bold men and true, that it does 
rain, and rather plentifully at Cairo, Alexandria, Damietta, and places 
near the sea. Furthermore, and here again is the clinching argument, 
does not Holy Scriptute state, “‘Behold I will cause it to rain a very great 
hail, such as hath not been in Egypt since the foundation thereof, even 
until now.” The ground for this mistake is like the others, the human 
tendency to superlativize a comparative, because it rains seldom, to say 
it rains never; just as we erroneously aver that the sun shines every day 
in Rhodes, that the chameleon never eats, and that eight-months’ babies 
cannot live, whereas Aristotle? maintains the contrary concerning the 
births of Egypt. 

Browne’s “honourable and ocular testimony” was Sir William Paston, 
who testified that “‘it rained in grand Cairo divers days together.” But, 
though he knew Paston*™ personally, he seems not to have taken the 
statement from his lips but rather from Greaves, whom he mentions as 
further authority just below: ‘“‘Whereto we might add the latter testi- 
mony of learned Mr. Greaves, in his accurate description of the Pyra- 
mids.” It is typical of Browne that this passage should have been added 
in the second edition of Pseudodoxia; he was forever supplementing his 
chapters with additional data gleaned from new publications.?” Greaves’ 
full statement?” is as follows: 


I cannot sufficiently wonder at the Ancients, who generally deny the fall of raine 
in Aegypt. .. . Whereas for two months, namely December, and January, I have 
not knowne it raine, so constantly and with so much violence, at London, as | 
found it to do at Alexandria . . . And not onely there, but also at Grand Cairo, 
my very noble, and worthy Friend Sir William Paston, at the same time observed, 
that there fell much raine. 


270 P, 255. 
21 Socratis Scholastici et Hermiae Sozomeni Historia Ecclesiastica (Moguntiae, 1677), 1, 
736. 373 P, 256. 


“73 Cf. Works (ed. Smith and Ross), tv, 584b. “In these places [Egypt, among others) 
the eight-months’ children live and are brought up.” 

2% He was the father of Robert Paston, Browne’s particular friend. 

275 Greaves’ book was published in 1646, the very year of the first edition of Pseudodoxia. 

276 Pyramidographia, pp. 74-75 note. 
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A third authority whom Browne adduces is Prosper Alpinus, “who lived 
long in that country”: “Cayri rard decidunt pluviae; Alexandriae, 
Pelusiique et in omnibus locis mari adjacentibus, pluit largissime et 
saepe; that is, it raineth seldom at Cairo, but at Alexandria, Damietta, 
and places near the sea, it raineth plentifully and often.’”””? And Alpinus 
is used again below: ‘‘The same concerning hail is inferrible from Prosper 
Alpinus, Rarissimé nix, grando, it seldom snoweth or haileth.’””® 

It has been said?’® that the chapter ends weakly so far as unity is con- 
cerned. The preceding point concerned Nilus only indirectly in that the 
error about lack of rain arose from assuming that the river supplied that 
defect. And now the last argument?®® is still more tenuously connected 
with Nile; it has to do with a projected canal between the Mediterranean 
and the Red Sea or between the Nile and the Red Sea. Browne traces 
the project through Sesostris and Darius to Philadelphus. And since the 
latter was partially successful, we should not ascribe to that undertaking 
the proverb “‘to cut an isthmus,” meaning to take great pains and effect 
nothing, but rather to the futile attempts of the Cnidians or to the isth- 
mus of Corinth. This consideration then leads him to descant on Apollo’s 
order that they should desist because, if God had intended the place to 
be an island, He would have made it that way to begin with. Sir Thomas 
then brings his saving common sense to bear in refuting such reasoning 
since learned men have shown that nature, “the art of God,”’ has created 
islands where there were none originally and that many have been “‘made 
since by art.’”’ And this, finally, brings him to his very practical sugges- 
tion, the plea for the digging of the Panama Canal. Thus a chapter, 
which begins firmly with a well-formulated introduction followed by 
three arguments carefully constructed, tapers off into a fourth discussion 
which is only remotely germane to the subject and a fifth which has 
virtually nothing to do with it at all. 

How characteristic all this is of Sir Thomas Browne is easily recog- 
nizable by any one who is at all familiar with him and his work. He seems 
to have made up his mind, in the composition of the Pseudodoxia, that 
he will follow through a consistently developed argument. But his tend- 
ency to wander in the mazes, to saunter down a by-path is insuperable. 
He loved, as he says, to lose himself in a mystery, to pursue his reason 
to an O altitudo! The Browne of Religio Medici might be exorcized, but 
he was far from dead. 

That he was acutely conscious of having in hand a to him completely 
new type of writing is manifest on every page of Pseudodoxia. It is mani- 
fest too that his new work was not very congenial to a man endowed with 


377 The passage is taken from the De Medicina, at f. 11 verso. 
278 Alpinus, loc. cit. 279 Cf. p. 458. 80 P. 258. 
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his peculiar quality of mind. By way of reaction he had willed for himse|; 
a task of comparatively substantial nature wherein imagination shou! 
inspire science and science should temper imagination. That the experi- 
ment was not to be a great success, he himself would have predicted. 
But, in the very awareness of the tendencies which definitely unfitted 
him, he set about to overcome such handicaps. His Commonplace Books 
are evidence of the intention. Pseudodoxia is, in the main, a very serious 
piece of work, designed to blast countless theories stubbornly adhered 
to; and for that purpose buttressed with innumerable exempla drawn 
from wide reading. The subject matter was uncongenial to the author in 
that it depended so largely on mere citation of authorities; it was con- 
genial in that it dealt primarily with the unusual. The “hunter of oddities 
and strangenesses”’ had spacious grounds for his hunting. When he had 
collected his raw materials, however, he discovered the chore of stringing 
them together was often tiresome; too often we catch him yawning—and 
yawning is contagious. That he never returned to a task like the Pseudo- 
doxia is highly significant. Urn Burial and The Garden of Cyrus are of 
another stock altogether. And more significant still is the fact that his 
last work of all was Christian Morals, little more than a sequel to Religio 
Medici. The wheel has come full circle; the tail of the snake has returned 
into its mouth. 

ROBERT R. CAWLEY 


Princeton University 
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THE REACTION IN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLAND 
TO ROUSSEAU’S TWO DISCOURS 


HE early reactions of Englishmen to the famous works of Jean 

Jacques Rousseau have never been adequately studied. Jacques 
Pons, Louis J. Courtois, and Margaret Hill have been the only writers to 
present well-documented studies of any large phase of the subject; but 
their attention has been confined to the impact of Rousseau’s pedagogical 
theories and to various aspects of his visit in England during the years 
1766-67.! Even the bibliography of Théophile A. Dufour is very in- 
complete in its citations of English editions.? Under these circumstances, 
authors have generally taken refuge in assertions of tremendous and uni- 
versal influence emanating from Rousseau, or they have surmised as to 
the effect of his works in England.’ The present work undertakes to 


1 Pons, L’éducation en Angleterre entre 1750 et 1800. A percu sur Vinfluence pédagogique 
de J. J. Rousseau (Paris, 1919); Courtois, “Le séjour de Jean-Jacques Rousseau en 
Angleterre (1766-67),”’ Annales de la société Jean Jacques Rousseau, vt (1910), 1-313; Hill, 
“La querelle Rousseau-Hume,” Annales de la société Jean Jacques Rousseau, xvim (1927- 
28), 1-331—The Master’s thesis of Mary Lynch Johnson, entitled Contemporary Opinion 
of Rousseau in English Periodicals (Columbia, 1921), not only confines itself to periodicals 
but examines only twenty-three of them and finds only fourteen that contained references 
to Rousseau. As printed in the quarterly bulletin of Meredith College (Series 15, Nos. 1 
and 2, 1921-22), the thesis omits dates for most of the periodicals cited. The purely chrono- 
logical arrangement of the material is perhaps the best for such a brief work (forty-four 
pages), but it does not make clear the difference in the reception of Rousseau’s various 
works. Moreover, the assertion that the Court Magazine (London, 1761-63) contained no 
reference to Rousseau is incorrect. See, for example, note 52 of this article. Nevertheless, 
the limited conclusions of Miss Johnson are correct. 

® Recherches bibliographiques sur les euvres imprimées de J. J. Rousseau, ed. Pierre-Paul 
Plan (Paris, 1925).—I plan to publish soon a bibliography of fifty-eight editions of Rous- 
seau which were published in England during the eighteenth century, and also of fourteen 
others which, although they have “Londres” on the title page, were probably printed on 
the Continent. See Gustave Brunet, Imprimeurs imaginaires et libraires supposés (Paris, 
1866), pp. 1-5, 26, 29, 33, 35 ff. 

* The world-wide influence of Rousseau was “stupendous,” according to the Reverend 
Thomas Rennell’s sermon, as quoted in Gentleman’s Magazine, txtm (1793), 255-256. 
According to Sir Henry Maine: “The world has not seen more than once or twice in all the 
course of history, a literature which has exerted such prodigious influence over the minds 
of man, over every cast and shade of intellect, as that which emanated from Rousseau be- 
tween 1749 and 1762.” See Ancient Law, 4th ed. (New York, 1906), p. 67. George Saints- 
bury held that Rousseau’s influence was “unrivalled in literary history” (article on Rous- 
seau in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 11th ed.). William Boyd believed that “it is a simple 
fact that Rousseau has left his mark on the course of human affairs in a manner permitted 
to but few of the world’s greatest men.” See his Educational Theories of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau (New York, 1911), p. 349. Oliver Elton maintained that “In the movement of 
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provide a basis for more definite conclusions. The numerous assertions 
of the impetus which Rousseau is alleged to have given to the “romantic” 
as revival of the late eighteenth century are familiar,‘ and we know already 

that the diffusion of his works in England was wide.’ Furthermore, the 
first production of the French writer to excite attention there was the 
Discours sur les sciences et les arts (1750) ;* and, although several works 
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philosophy back of Romanticism, Rousseau wielded the most potent single influence.” 
See his Survey of English Literature, 1780-1830 (London, 1912), 1, 24. The opinion of 
Walter Raleigh was that Rousseau was, “more than any other, . . . the precursor of the 
Revolution in all its aspects,” that his success was “startling,” and that “It was largely 
due to Rousseau that . . . a love of natural scenery and a highly strung emotional sensi- 
bility became inextricably associated with rebellion against political institutions.” See 
The English Novel (New York, 1911), pp. 240, 241. William Lyon Phelps believes that 
° Rousseau was the most influential writer of the modern age. See The Advance of the 
English Novel (New York, 1916), p. 76. 
al Concerning the effect of Rousseau in England, Thomas Davidson has asserted that it was 
“all pervasive,” and that it resulted in the abandonment of the “‘aphoristic stiltedness of 
‘ i Pope.” See Rousseau and Education according to Nature (New York, 1898), pp. 230, 232. 
Edmund Gosse maintained that the earliest objections to Rousseau’s influence by English- 
jf men were political, and that Edmund Burke was the first English writer of prominence to 
deplore the style of that author. See “Rousseau in England in the Nineteenth Century,” 
Fortnightly Review, xcvut (1912), 27 ff. 
4 See Oliver Elton, Survey of English Literature, 1780-1830, 1, 24, and the citations of 
note 3 above. 
5 Prof. R. S. Crane has published the results of an examination of 218 English private 
libraries of the period. He found works of Voltaire in 172 of these, Pope in 115, Young in 
62, Thomson in 51, Rousseau in 50, Gray in 43, Helvetius in 30 (out of 199), editions of 
“Ossian” in 28 (out of 190). Thus we see that the volumes of Rousseau come fifth in the 
order of frequency. It is significant that the collections examined contained more of his 
works than those of Gray and probably of Helvetius and “Ossian.” However, they appeared 
in less than one-third as many libraries as Voltaire, and in only one-half as many as Pope. 
Furthermore, they were outnumbered by Young and Thomson. See R. S. Crane, “Dif- 
fusion of Voltaire’s Writings in England, 1750-1800,” Mod. Phil., xx (1923), 264. 
° The first reference to Rousseau which I encountered is found in a preface to the first 
English edition, A Discourse ...on the Arts and Sciences (London, 1751). See a notice of 
the publication of this translation in the Monthly Review, v (1751), 237. Rousseau, how- 
ever, had previously published several minor productions. In addition to five brief pieces 
; in either the Mercure de France or the Suite de la clef, ou journal historique from 1737 to 
5 1750, were the Dissertation sur la musique moderne (1743); Voltaire’s Fétes de Ramire, 
J - slightly altered by Rousseau and presented in 1745; l’Engagement téméraire (1749); and 
the Lettres de J. J. Rousseau sur différens sujets, Geneva, 1749-50. See the catalogue of the 
British Museum; Gustave Lanson, Manuel bibliographique de la littérature francaise 
moderne (1911), 111, 778-806; L. J. Courtois, ““Chronologie critique de la vie et des ceuvres 
de Jean-Jacques Rousseau,”’ Annales de la société Jean Jacques Rousseau, xv (1923), 
1-366; and T. A. Dufour, op. cit. However, neither these nor several unpublished poems, 
essays, and dramatic fragments written before 1750 brought fame to their author either in 
France or elsewhere. As a consequence, the sudden and immense fame of the first Discours 
(1750) was the more noticeable. See Rousseau’s replies to numerous critics of the Dis- 
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intervened, including the Devin du village (1752), Narcisse (1752), and 
the Lettre sur la musique francaise (1753), the next writing to excite 
comment was the Discours sur l’origine de l’inégalité (1755).7 Thus, al- 
though Rousseau’s diffusion and popularity in England were due chiefly 
to La nouvelle Héloise,* the two Discours mark the beginning of his repu- 
tation in that country. Furthermore, the theses of these two productions 
have been closely associated with Rousseau.® The insistence in the first 
Discours upon the baneful effect of modern civilization was also closely 
allied with the praise of primitive life in the second, and the designation 
of private property as the source of human inequality. Moreover, both 
of these productions questioned the justice of existing institutions; and 
Roussean himself maintained that, with Emile, they form a single en- 
tity.!° 

In order to ascertain the reaction of eighteenth-century England to 
these two Discours, as weil as to all of the works and actions of Rousseau, 
I have examined, with some aid from readers in the British Museum and 
in the Bibliothéque de Neuchatel, the works of 120 writers and the files 
of sixty-five periodicals, including all of the more widely circulated re- 
views. The result has been the accumulation of over 550 references to 
Rousseau, and the opinions of 140 known and approximately 150 anony- 
mous individuals. These sources were scattered with approximate even- 
ness throughout the several decades of the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. I encountered also a large amount of evidence as to the dif- 
fusion of Rousseau’s works and personal reputation. 


I 


The contemporary diffusion in England of the Discours sur les sciences 
et les arts (1750) was not at all comparable with the storm of comment 
which the work elicited in France." Although the essay was speedily 
translated, and although three separate editions appeared in English in 
1751, 1752, and 1760," only one brief notice appeared in the leading re- 





cours in CEuvres complétes de J. J. Rousseau, 13 vols. (Hachette, Paris, 1909-12), 1, 20— 
70; and A. Schinz, Vie et euvres de J. J. Rousseau (New York, 1921), p. 74. In referring to 
the works of Rousseau hereafter, I shall always use the Hachette edition. 

7 See notes 34, 35, 36, and 37 below. 

* I plan to publish soon the reception accorded this production in England. 

* See the citations in note 3 above. 

10 Letter to M. de Malesherbes, January 12, 1762, in Guores, x, 301-302. 

11 Compare the facts which follow in the text with the situation in France described by 
Schinz, op. cit., p. 74. 

12 T have cited the 1751 edition in note 6 above. The 1752 edition, according to the cata- 
logue of the British Museum, is entitled A Discourse to which the Prize was Adjudged by 
the Academy of Dijon... on this question... whether the Re-establishment of Arts and 
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views of the day."* Furthermore, apart from this and a pamphlet by M. 
Gautier which appeared in Dublin c. 1752, I have observed no comment 
on the Discours apart from later summaries of the life or productions o/ 
its author. It is also significant that, although several works intervened," 
eight years elapsed before another of Rousseau’s writings, the Lettre 
d’ Alembert (1758), was translated into English.“»— But most important 
of all is the fact that only one copy of the Discours sur les sciences (175\)), 
and that in a French edition, was to be found in 218 English private 
libraries of the period. This contrasts with twenty-four copies of the 
Nouvelle H éloise (1760), and sixteen of Emile (1762) in the same libraries." 

The earliest reaction which I found was similar to later opinions o{ 
most of the productions of Rousseau in its denunciation of the ideas 
expressed, and also in its enthusiastic admiration for the ‘eloquent’ 
style of the writer. This judgment was expressed by the Reverend William 
Bowyer in a translator’s preface to the first edition in English of the 





Sciences has Contributed to Purify our Morals. Translated by R. Wynn (London, 1752). The 
translation of the 1760 edition is different from that of R. Wynn, according to the catalogue 
of the British Museum, and the title is A Discourse... which got the Premium at the 
Academy of Dijon on this Question .. . Whether the Revival of the Arts and Sciences has Con- 
tributed to render our Manners Pure? Proving the Negative (London, 1760). The Gentlemen's 
Magazine refers to a newly published edition in February, 1753; but lack of other evidence 
makes it probable that the reference is to the 1752 edition or to a reprint of it. See the 
Gentlemen’s Magazine, xxi (1753), 103. 

13 Monthly Review, v (August, 1751), 237. See also the True Briton, 1 (1751), 376. 

4 An Answer to the Discours which carried the Grand Prize of Dijon... by Monsieur 
Guatier (see a rotograph of this pamphlet in the Library of Congress). 

46 The works which intervened include the “Lettre 4 l’abbé Raynal” in the Mercure 
France for June, 1751; the Lettre d M. Grimm au sujet des remarques ajoutées a sa lettre sur 
Omphale (1752); the Devin du village (1752); Narcisse (1752); the Letire sur la musique 
Srangaise (1753); the opera, Les muses galantes, presented privately in 1747 and published 
in 1753; the “Lettre de J. J. Rousseau 4 M. Philopolis” in the Mercure de France (1755); 
the article “L’Economie politique” in the Encyclopédie (1755), the Discours sur Pinégalit 
(1755); the article on “‘Genie” in vol. vit of the Encyclopédie (1757); ‘La reine fantasque,” 
in the Journal encyclopédigue, Liége, 1758; the “Lettre 4 M. de Voltaire au sujet de son 
poéme sur le désastre de Lisbonne, 18 aofit 1756,” in the Nouvelle bibliothéque germanique 
(1746-59) and also in a separate edition at Geneva (?) in 1759 (see J. J. Rousseau, Lettre i 
M. Philopolis [1755] in Geuvres, 1, 153-157; the catalogue of the British Museum; L. J. 
Courtois, “Chronologie Critique,” Annales de. . . Rousseau, xv [1923], 1-366; and T. A. 
Dufour, op. cit., 1, 30). 

18» The Harper Memorial Library, University of Chicago, contains a copy of A Letter 
from M. Rousseau of Geneva to M. d’Alembert of Paris, concerning the Effects of Theatrical 
Entertainments on the Manners of Mankind (London, 1759). 

46 The table on the opposite page was constructed from unpublished data kindly placed 
at my disposal by Professor R. S. Crane. The table lists in the order of their frequency the 
works of Rousseau which Professor Crane found in the 218 English private libraries cited 
in note 5 above. 
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Discours sur les sciences et les arts (1750). The Reverend Mr. Bowyer 
asserted that he had translated the Discours because the British were 
curious as to the work which had aroused so much discussion in Paris, 
and because it was reputed to exemplify fully the “‘oratory” in which 
there was so much contemporary faith and interest.'7 The English 
translator felt that if Rousseau had delivered his essay orally the effect 
would have been as devastating as “‘the fire and swords of Goths, Vandals, 
and Musselmen.” The translation was undertaken in spite of the lack of 
original thought in the Discours,'* and in spite of complete ignorance as 
to its author among the English. I quote at length: 

















Title | Total | French | English “e 
Nouvelle Héloise (1760)................0....... ; 24 15 i] 
Pee ED.................. 5 itiaales vei 16 11 5 
Discours sur l’inégalité (1755)........ ; 10 8 2 
Contrat social (1762)........... Si Soa 10 8 2 
: Lettres sur la botanique (1771-72) 5 1 4 
Les confessions (1782)............. 4 3 1 
Dictionnaire de musique (1768)... .... 4 4 — 
Lettre 4 d’Alembert (1758)... .... 3 2 1 
Lettre sur la musique francaise (1753) 2 2 - 
Lettre 4 Beaumont (1763).......... 2 1 1 
Discours sur les sciences (1750)... . . 1 1 -- 
: Gouvernement de Pologne (1782) 1 1 — 
Lettres de la montagne (1764)... .. 1 1 — 
| ae 16 15 1 
; *Pensées de J. J. Rousseau... 3 1 2 
Total number of works 102 74 28 














* Collected editions. 


‘7 In addition to the immense confidence in “oratory” shown by the Reverend Mr. Bow- 
) yer in the excerpt quoted in the text are several other bits of evidence of a similar nature: 
e Oliver Goldsmith believed that “From eloquence, therefore, the morals of our people are 
j to expect emendation.” See Bee, November 17, 1759, in Works of Oliver Goldsmith (New 
York, 1900), v, 117. Thomas Day referred to “that irresistible eloquence, which was never 
prostituted to falsehood.” See The Dying Negro (London, 1773), pp. iii-v. And Francis 
Grose defined oratory in 1792 as follows: “As a mighty river swelled by mountain torrents 
r ... tramples under foot everyintervening obstacle, . . . so oratory,applied to our passions, 
i . .. impels our judgments.” See The Olio . . . Being a Collection of Essays (L., 1792), p. 127. 
48 For material on the originality of the thought of the Discours, see M. F. Maury, 
“Jean Jacques Rousseau,” Histoire de la langue et de la littérature francaise (Petit de Julle- 
; ville, Paris, 1896-99), v1, 255-259; Histoire de la littérature francaise illustrée, eds. Joseph 
1 Bedier and Paul Hazard (Paris, 1923), 1, 120; and S. C. Chew, “An English Precursor of 
Rousseau,” MLN, xxxm (1917), 321-337. 
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All I can learn of the author is, that his name is Rousseau, and that he is, as he 
says, of Geneva, or of some place in the neighborhood of Switzerland. I also have 
been assured, that when the President of the Academy acquainted him with the 
success of his piece it was in these or the like words: ‘Sir, the Academy have 
crowned your Discourse, for its elegance and purity of language; and have over- 
looked your sentiments, because of your country.’ 

We may see by these words, that the Academy judged, as mankind must, that 
he undertook the wrong side of the question, and, like the scholar at the Jesuit’s, 
deserved the prize and rod. I was really at a loss, for a time, to find his sincere 
opinion; but his preface and notes, in support of his thesis, convinced me that 
he spoke his opinion. I was therefore once resolved to superadd a few critical 
remarks upon him, to shew how absurd his tenets were, and detect the art with 
which he would defeat art; but, upon a more mature deliberation, I feared I 
might be laughed at, like the Prelate who gravely undertook to prove that there 
was no Pope Joan; or one who would seriously argue against the ravings of 
Hobbes, Agrippa, Spinosa, or Nostradamus; . . . In short, he had taken a laud- 
able subject, if he had only lashed the abuses, which are ever the unfortunate 
attendants on all great systems: but to run down the sun because he sometimes 
scorches, or the rain because it sometimes fall to excess contains hardly any thing 
more delirious than what this orator has seriously undertaken. . . yet, it must 
be confessed, his argument is worthy of admiration for its composition and ele- 
gance, and may be considered by those of his own opinion (if any) as a proof of 
the danger of arts and sciences, since, by their help, so much could be made of 
the worst of causes. 

I have endeavoured to keep up to his spirit in the translation; and if the Eng- 
lish reader finds anything striking in it, I shall put him in mind of the unsuccess- 
ful Grecian orator, when he heard of his adversary’s oration praised on the read- 
ing, and cry out, almost in his words, ‘‘What would it be, if you understood the 
original?’”!® 


The anonymous translator of a French pamphlet on the Discours was 
more favorably impressed. He noted that many readers believed that 
Rousseau had not expressed his real opinions in the essay, but that, 
instead, the ‘‘citizen of Geneva’”® had regarded it only as an academic 


19 This preface is quoted from Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century, ed. John 
Nichols (London, 1812-13), 11, 226-227. The prefaces to the editions of 1752 and 1760 
(copies in the British Museum) had little of significance in them. R. Wynn, the translator 
of the former, merely noted the interest aroused by the Discours in France—A Discourse 
to which the Prize was Adjudged ... (London, 1752), pp. iii-v;—and the writer of the 
preface to the edition of 1760 contented himself with indicating, by an anecdote, that 
Rousseau’s conduct had always been “‘comformable to the Doctrine inculcated in the 
pieces that have come from him.” See A Discourse which got the Premium at the Academy 
of Dijon (London, 1760), pp. v-vii. 

20 Rousseau bore this appellation very generally from the beginning of his career both 
in France and in England. It appeared on the title pages of most of the English transla- 
tions; and Rousseau’s citizenship in Geneva, a Protestant state with which England was 
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exercise. The translator then proceeded to agree with the general tenor 
of the work, and to maintain that, though Rousseau was apposed to the 
false presumptions of the sciences, he was not a foe of knowledge.” 

Writers for the reviews during the remainder of the century were, 
however, more nearly in accord with the opinions of the Reverend Mr. 
Bowyer, and thus more adverse in their judgments. They variously 
asserted that, although the Discours was written by a “complete master 
of the declamatory art,” the arguments contained more of “‘sophistry 
than demonstration;’” that the production tended to “unsettle our 
notions of right and wrong . . . and lead by degrees to universal skepti- 
cism;’”” that Rousseau chose the negative side of the question merely to 
“give scope to his paradoxical turn of thinking,” and to exhibit his 
courage and eloquence;™ that the arts and sciences are no more the 
“parents of degenerate manners, than they are the children of corrup- 
tion;’’> that ““Mr. Rousseau is not such a Drawcansir as to contend for 
exploding the arts and sciences in the present state of Europe;”™ and 
that the Discours was “‘paradoxical.’”? 

Opinions outside the periodicals were of much the same nature,— 
predominantly unfavorable. Even the lenient author of the Anecdotes of 
Polite Literature (1764)** asserted that, although the essay displayed 
subtle powers of reasoning, its conclusions were faulty.”® In 1767, James 
Beattie likewise confessed that the Discours was “‘spirited to a high de- 
gree,” and that it contained ‘“‘much matter of melancholy meditation;’’*®° 
but in 1771 we find him asserting that its reasoning was ‘‘diffuse, in- 
accurate, and often weak.’’! Samuel Romilly was merely surprised that 
any one should doubt the sincerity of Rousseau,®* and Mary Wollstone- 





particularly friendly, undoubtedly tended to increase his popularity in the latter country- 
See J. C. Collins, Voltaire, Montesquieu, and Rousseau in England (London, 1908), p. 195; 
and W. U. Vreeland, Etude sur les rapports littéraires entre Genéve et I’ Angleterre (Geneva, 


1901). 21 See note 14 above. 
2 Monthly Review, v (1751), 237. 23 Annual Register, 11 (1759), 479-484. 
% London Chronicle, x1x (1766), 127. 25 Political Register, t (1767), 100-111. 


% Monthly Review, xxx1x (1768), 213-218. 

7 Universal Magazine, txvimt (1781), 225-228. See also the Encyc. Brit. (3rd ed., Edin- 
burgh, 1797), xv1, 533-536. 

*8 Five vols. (London, 1764), 11, 74-111. 29 Tbid., p. 75. 

Letter to the Rev. James Williamson, October 22, 1767, in William Forbes, An 
Account of the Life and Writings of James Beattie, 2 vols. (London, 1874), 1, 98-99. 

| On the Nature and Immutability of Truth (1770), in Essays, Edinburgh 1776, p. 292, n. 
Margaret Forbes states that this note was inserted for the first time in the fourth edition 
of 1772. See Beattie and his Friends (Westminster, 1904), p. 70. The note also appeared in 
the Universal Magazine, xvi (1781), 225-228. 

® Letter to M. Roget, January 1, 1781, in Memoirs of . . . Romilly (London, 1841), 1, 
109. 
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craft probably had the Discours in mind when she regretted that its 
author had not considered sufficiently the question as to whether the 
evils of which he complained were ‘‘the consequences of civilization or the 
vestiges of barbarism.” She wished, further, that Rousseau had assigned 
another cause for the ills of mankind, namely, hereditary distinctions. 

The English diffusion of the Discours sur les sciences et les arts (1750 
during the eighteenth century was obviously slight and its reputation 
prevailingly adverse. Although many writers expressed their admiration 
for the “eloquent” style of the production, they denounced at greater 
length its conclusions. 


II 


The diffusion of the Discours sur l’origine de Vinégalité (1755), unlike 
that of the earlier Discours sur les sciences et les arts (1750), was not im- 
mediate. It is true that Rousseau wrote in 1754 of two copies of the 
manuscript which were in England,™ and that a cousin of the author 
testified in 1755 to several requests which he had received in London for 
a translation. Seven years elapsed, however, between publication and 
the appearance of the work in English.* Furthermore, I have encountered 
but two comments on the work prior to 1762;?” and, indeed, reference of 
any nature to Rousseau or his works was very rare until after the trans- 
lation of the Nouvelle Héloise (1760) in 1761.** 


33 Vindication of the Rights of Woman, 2nd ed. (London, 1792), pp. 22-23. 

4 See the letter to M. Rey, November 17, 1754, as quoted by Schinz. “Discours sur 
Pinégalité,” PMLA., xxvii (1913), 278. 

35 See J. J. Rousseau to M. Rey, Lettres inédites (Bosscha: Paris, 1858), p. 28. 

% Although the title page of the first English edition bears the date 1761, the volume 
was probably not issued to the public until January 14, 1762, the date specified by a series 
of advertisements in the London Chronicle (x1 [1762], 53). The English title of the transla 
tion was A Discourse upon the Origin and Foundation of the Inequality among Mankind. 

37 Adam Smith, “Letter to the Authors of the Edinburgh Review,” Edinburgh Review for 
1755, 2nd ed. (London, 1818), pp. 130-134; and Oliver Goldsmith, An Enquiry into the 
Present State of Polite Learning (1759), in Works, ed. Gibbs (London, 1908), m1, 467-528. 

38 T found but seven such references outside of the following ones in periodicals: Month 
Review, v (August, 1751), 237; True Briton, u (1751), 376; London Chronicle, v (1759), 
138-139, 146-147, 161-162, 185-187; London Magazine, xxvmt (1759), 38-40; Critical 
Review, vt (1759), 48-49; Monthly Review, xx (1759), 115-134; and Annual Register, 11 
(1759), 479-484. The Reverend William Mason, Thomas Gray, and Horace Walpole men- 
tioned Rousseau in letters between 1755 and 1759 without specific indication of any of his 
works. See Mason, letters to Thomas Gray of June 27, 1755, and January 25, 1759, 
in Letters of Thomas Gray, ed. Tovey (London, 1900-12), 1, 266, 1, 77; Walpole, letter to 
the Earl of Strafford, July 5, 1757, Letters, ed. Toynbee (Oxford, 1903-05), Lv, 72; Gray, 
letter to Thomas Wharton, December 2, 1758, Letters of Thomas Gray, ed. Tovey, 0, 68. 
Mrs. Montague and the writers for the periodicals under date of 1759, just cited, based 
their remarks on a translation of Rousseau’s Lettre a d’Alembert (1758) which appeared in 
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The Discours sur Vinégalité (1755) was translated the following year, 
1762;5® and immediately thereafter it enjoyed a very considerable dif- 
fusion. Lengthy reviews were inserted in the leading periodicals,*® and 
Boswell asserted that the essay was a “fashionable topic” in 1763." 
Comment was indeed frequent, as well as in good form, immediately fol- 
lowing the translation and during the last decade of the century.® Fol- 
lowing the inclusion of the Discours in the collected editions of 1766 and 
1773-74, separate issues were published in 1782 and 1791.* In 1793, 
Joseph Ritson sent to his nephew a “beautiful” copy of the production 
as a guide to revolutionary thought,“ and during the following year the 
editors of the Anthologia Hibernica felt called upon to publish a series 
of essays “On Rousseau’s Extravagant Declamation against Society and 
Civilization.’ The relative diffusion of the Discours during the century 
seems to be well indicated by its rank among the writings of Rousseau 
in the English private libraries previously mentioned. Ten copies of 
both the Discours and the Contrat social were to be found in these col- 
lections, while the only works which surpassed them, the Nouvelle 
Héloise and Emile, were located in twenty-four and sixteen instances re- 
spectively. 

Turning to English opinion of the Discours sur V’inégalité (1755), we 
find that writers of all classes reacted against its conclusions with even 
more unanimity and vehemence than against the earlier Discours sur les 
sciences et les arts (1750). The content of the production was said to be 





London in 1759 (see note 15b above). See letter of Mrs. Montague to Mrs. Carter, January 
24, 1759, in Elizabeth Montague . . . Correspondence, 1720-61 (New York, 1906), 11, 159. 
Oliver Goldsmith and Jean Rousseau referred to the Discours sur Vinégalité (1755); see 
notes 35 and 37 above. Adam Smith felt the necessity of stating in the Edinburgh Review 
(1755) that the authors of the Encyclopédie (1755) were “already known ¢o foreign nations 
by the valuable works which they have published, particularly Mr. Alembert, Mr. Diderot, 
Mr. Daubenton, Mr. Rousseau of Geneva, Mr. Formey .. .;”’ see reference in note 37 
above. As late as 1761 a critic observed that Rousseau was “possessed of a very great share 
of literary reputation at home.” See the Critical Review, x1 [1761], 65-66. The italics in the 
two preceding quotations are mine. 

** For citation of this English translation, see note 36 above. 

#0 See notes 50, 51, 52 below. “| Life of Johnson, ed. Hill (New York, 1904), 1, 509. 

“See the twenty-five citations in the remainder of this article. Twenty-two of these 
group themselves closely around 1762 and 1792. 

“ The Miscellaneous Works of Mr. J. J. Rousseau, 5 vols. (London, 1766,—not placed 
on sale, however, until May 16, 1767, according to the London Chronicle, xx1 (1767), 471; 
The Works of Jean Jacques Rousseau (Edinburgh, 1773-74) see catalogue of the British 
Museum; Discours sur... Vinégalité (Londres, 1782)—see catalogue 0: the John Crerar 
Library; A Discourse on... Inequality (London, 1791)—see Robert Watt, Bibliotheca 
Britannica; or a General Index to British and Foreign Literature, 4 vols. (Edinburgh, 1824), 
1,818. “ Letter to his nephew (1793), in Letters of Joseph Ritson (London, 1823), 1, 39. 

** Dublin periodical, m1 (1794), 271-274, 329-333, 406-407. # See note 16 above. 
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dangerous as well as absurd. Here again, however, the style of the 
author was highly acclaimed. Although it was occasionally called ‘“‘para- 
doxical,” the terms usually employed were “eloquent,” “ingenious,” 
“elegant,”’ or the work of a “genius.’’*? Adam Smith, for example, de- 
clared in 1755 that, although the composition was “laboured and studi- 
ously elegant,” it was “everywhere sufficiently nervous and sometimes 
even sublime and pathetic.”” However, Smith deplored the fact that “‘it 
is by the help of this . . . style, together with a little philosophical chem- 
istry, that the principles and ideas of the profligate Mandeville, seem in 
him [Rousseau] to have all the purity and sublimity of the morals of 
Plato.’* Oliver Goldsmith carried on the attack, but he objected par- 
ticularly to the cynicism exhibited in the Discours. Rousseau, he said, 
was a “professed man-hater, or more properly speaking, a philosopher 
enraged with one-half of mankind, because they unavoidably make the 
other half unhappy. Such sentiments are generally the result of much 
good nature and little experience.’ 

Although it is true that the Discours sur l’inégalité (1755) did not ad- 
vocate a return to the conditions of the earliest period in man’s evolution, 
and that Rousseau even protested against such current philosophy, 
he was continuously and usually unfavorably associated with such 
primitivistic thought. While the reviews which greeted the translation of 
1762 applauded the genius and ingenuity of the style, they asserted the 
arguments to be paradoxical and even nonsensical. The Monthly Review 
(1762) ridiculed the opinions concerning modern war, disease, luxury, 
and degeneracy. It also objected to the assertions that one always gains 
more by hurting his neighbor than by aiding him, and that there is a 
very close connection between physical and both moral and political 
inequality. But the chief point of attack was Rousseau’s position on 
primitivistic life and a state of “nature.’®® A writer for the London 
Chronicle (1762) in similar vein pointed ironically to the author of the 
Discours as one who was “‘designed by nature to howl in the wilderness, 
but converted by force and the pernicious influence of the social contract, 
into a citizen of Geneva;’’®' while the Court Magazine (1762) found dis- 
approval of the work so widespread that it doubted whether Rousseau 


‘7 See the opinions cited in the remainder of this section. 

8 “Letter to the Authors of the Edinburgh Review,”’ Edinburgh Review for 1755, 2nd ed. 
(London, 1818), pp. 130-134. 

4° An Enquiry into the Present State of Polite Learning (1759), in Works, ed. Gibbs 
(London, 1908), 111, 467-528. The conclusion of Goldsmith as to the problem presented by 
Rousseau was somewhat neutral. Goldsmith maintained that the sciences were useful in a 
populous state but harmful in a primitive community. See Letter Lxxxm1, Citizen of the 
World (1760-61), in Works, ed. Gibbs, m1, 305-309. 60 xxvur, 331-342. 1 xq, 615. 
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would altogether escape persecution “even among his favourite Hotten- 
tots, or his more favourite savages of North America.” 

This criticism of the alleged primitivism of the Discours continued 
outside of the reviews. Joseph Warton regretted the work as a “satire on 
human society,’ while Thomas Reid maintained that “the education 
of Nature could not of itself produce a Rousseau.’ According to James 
Beattie, the essay was “rather a jeu d’esprit than a philosophical trea- 
tise;’? nevertheless he disapproved of it much more than the earlier 
Discours sur les sciences (1750). Likewise Boswell, although previously 
an enthusiastic admirer of the author,® and although “tempted to join 
Rousseau in preferring the savage state,’’®” added to the general ridicule. 
He drew for the press a representation of the writer of the Discours as a 
Yahoo, recently captured in a forest; Hume, as a farmer, offers the ani- 
mal oats, which it refuses in a rage; Voltaire and d’Alembert apply the 
lash, while Walpole makes horns of papier-maché.** Johnson probably 
had Rousseau in mind when he wrote in 1773 that certain writers “try 
to make themselves believe that this [primitive] life is happy; but they 
believe it only while they are saying it, and never yet produced convic- 
tion in a single mind.’*® Furthermore, J. B. Gent, James Dunbar, and 
Adam Ferguson expressed similar disapproval.®° 


82 7, 232. A similar excerpt is in The Beauties of all the Magazines, 1 (1762), 278-279. 

8 Essay on the Genius and Writings of Pope (1756-82), 5th ed. (London, 1806), 1, 305. 
Note the similarity of this opinion with that of Goldsmith cited in Note 49 above. 

“ Enquiry into the Human Mind on the Principles of Common Sense (1764), in Works 
(Edinburgh, 1863), 1, 200-201. 

5§ Letter to the Rev. James Williamson, October 22, 1767, in Forbes, Am Account .. . of 
Beattie (1874), 1, 98-99. 

5 See Boswell’s letter to the “eloquent et amiable Rousseau”’ under date of December 3, 
1764, in Letters of James Boswell, ed. Tinker (Oxford, 1924), 1, 60. For Boswell’s own ac- 
count of his interview with Rousseau, to which he (Boswell) had looked forward with 
great eagerness, see Private papers of James Boswell from Malahide Castle, eds. F. A. Pottle 
and M. S. Pottle (London, 1931), 1v, 55, 72, 75, 87 ff., 98, 114. 

7 Letter of 1767 in Létters of James Boswell, ed. Tinker (Oxford, 1924), 1, 98. 

* An advertisement of this print, under the title of The Savage Man, appeared in the 
Public Advertiser for January 29, 1767. See a letter of Boswell to the Rev. William Temple, 
February 1, 1767, in Letters of James Boswell, ed. Tinker, 1, 103. For a copy of the print, 
see Tinker, Young Boswell (Boston, 1922), p. 60. F. A. Pottle also points to a sarcastic 
“Vers en caractére de J. J. Rousseau,” which appeared in the London Chronicle for January 
6, 1767, as written by Boswell—Literary Career of James Boswell, Esq. (Oxford, 1929), 
pp. 237, 260; and in his Life of Johnson, Boswell referred to Rousseau’s “absurd preference 
of savage to civilized life and other peculiarities’ —ed. Hill (New York, 1904), 1, 14. 

§* Letters of Samuel Johnson, ed. Hill (New York, 1892), 1, 263. Note should also be 
taken of Johnson’s previous denunciation (1763): “Rousseau, and all those who deal in 
paradoxes, are led away by a childish desire of novelty.” See Boswell’s Life of Johnson, ed. 
Hill, 1, 510). Mrs. Piozzi has indicated, however, that Johnson and Rousseau were in ac- 
cord on one point,—the instability of love between the sexes—A necdotes of the late Samuel 
Johnson (1786), in Johnsonian Miscellanies, ed. G. B. Hill (New York. 1897), 1, 220. 
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Writers for the later periodicals were occasionally more detailed jn 
their criticism, but they also were prevailingly adverse in their findings. 
According to the Political Register (1767), the Discours sur V’inégalit/ 
(1755) was “an heterogeneous mixture of sound judgment and wild 
extravagance.” This critic considered unanswerable the seldom noticed 
assertion that the establishment of private property was the origin of 
inequality, but he deplored the belief that the sexes are not joined to- 
gether in separate pairs by mutual affection.” Furthermore, the reviewer 
was astonished that the Genevan had discussed seriously the theory that 
man was a quadruped.® The “Calves of Essex,’ in a protest against 
@ Rousseau’s proposal to abstain from eating veal, ridiculed the author as 
i one who, “with incredible sagacity, hath found out, that thinking is an 
unnatural state in man...and your petitioners beg leave to add, a 
fortiori, in a calf.”* The author of a “Memoir of . . . Rousseau,” on the 
a & * other hand, was dissatisfied chiefly with the too great “credence to 
as 
Wi 





travellers’ tales.” He also maintained that the Discours exhibited ‘‘weak, 
diffuse and inaccurate reasoning,” and that the author was too much a 
panegyrist of primitive life. In concluding, this critic touched upon a 

fi phase of the work which was noticed very rarely when he observed that 
sb Rousseau would prove all men equal.® Lastly, a contributor to the 








60 J. B. Gent (pseudonym?) stated that Rousseau was one who vainly attempted to 
depreciate knowledge. See Political Disquisitions (London, 1775), 111, 186. James Dunbar 
maintained that the truth was probably to be found half way between those thinkers, who, 
like Rousseau, “not inferior in sagacity to any,” decried it. See Essays on the History of 
Mankind in Rude aud Uncultivated Ages (London, 1780), p. 148. Ferguson believed that 
Rousseau had placed the originals of the human race too high in the scale of animal life 
if one is to consider them as bereft of intelligence, and, at the same time, on a level with 
the brutes. Ferguson also deplored the skill that “‘would tempt us to admit, among the 
materials of history, the suggestions of fancy, and to receive, perhaps, as the model of our 
nature in its original state, some of the animals whose shape has the greatest resemblance 
to our own” (Essay . . . on civil Society [1766], 1793, p. 9). 

61 The only other reference which I encountered to this point, the keynote of the Dis 
cours, was a quotation from the work by the Rev. Josiah Tucker, Treatise concerning Civil 
Government (London, 1781), p. 46. 

*2 Cf. the opinion of Samuel Johnson cited in Note 59 above. 

% Political Register, 1 (1767), 100. Compare the last point with the opinion of Adam 
Ferguson expressed in note 60 above. * Annual Register, x1 (1768), 197. 

% Universal Magazine, txtx (1781), 44-48.—It is surprising to note that this was the 
only reference to “equality” which I found, and that this reviewer and Joseph Ritson (see 
note 44 above) provide the only specific references encountered to that large section of the 
“Seconde partie” of the Discours which discussed political liberty and the relation of the 
individual to the government. Very possibly, however, the essay was in the minds of 
several who referred in a general way to Rousseau as an exponent of liberty. These opinions 
were invaribly favorable before the French Revolution. See, for examples, the Critical 
Review, x1 (1761), 221; Monthly Review, xu1 (1769) 561; Thomas Day, The Dying Negro 
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Monthly Review (1793) maintained that the theories of the Discours 
were based upon a “false and degrading hypothesis.’ 

Toward the close of the century both the conservatives and the 

radicals joined in the general disapproval of the Genevan’s primitivistic 
theories. Josiah Tucker, a vigorous opponent of the French Revolution, 
declared that civilization, “notwithstanding the Ravings of Rousseau, 
... would be a signal advantage” for those who do not possess it.*? The 
English critic continued to contrast “the real savage of the scalping 
knife” with the creature described in the Discours (1755).°* Edmund 
Burke, also, objected to Rousseau’s idealistic conception of primitive 
life.®* 
We [the English people] have not . . . lost the generosity and dignity of thinking 
of the fourteenth century; nor as yet have we subtilized ourselves into savages. 
We are not the converts of Rousseau; we are not the disciples of Voltaire; 
Helvetius has made no progress amongst us. Atheists are not our preachers; 
madmen are not our lawgivers. 


And the anonymous author of The Monstrous Republic (1799) was even 
more emphatic:7° 
O Jean Jacques, why was it not thy fate to see these men whom thou callest 
“The Men of Nature”—thou wouldst startle with horror at the thought of hav- 
ing admired them. 

Among the radicals, William Godwin and Mary Wollstonecraft were 
inevitably opposed to the emphasis of the Discours on the excellence of 
an early primitive state. The attitude of the “‘perfectibilian school,” 
which they represented, was succinctly expressed by the latter: “‘Rous- 
seau exerts himself to prove that all was right originally; a crowd of 
authors that all 7s now right; and I, that all will be right.’’ She adds that 
to agree with the Discours that mankind has deteriorated is ‘‘to arraign 
both human and divine wisdom.” Godwin similarly noted that it was 





(L., 1773), pp. iii-iv; letter to the editor in John Almon’s Remembrancer or Impartial, 
Repository of Public Events. Pt. 1 for 1776, pp. 147, 292-293; London Chronicle, xu (1776) 
220. 

% This writer approved the attack on Rousseau by a Dutch critic, Professor Hendrik C. 
Cras, Monthly Review, x (n.s. 1793), 481. 

87 Treatise concerning Civil Government (London, 1781), p. 199. 

88 Burke objected to Rousseau’s primitivism, to his sentimental morality, and to his 
personal vanity, rather than to his distinctly political theories; see Burke’s Reflections on 
the Revolution in France (1790) in Works (Boston, 1894), 111, 345; Letter to a Member of the 
National Assembly (1791), in Works (London, 1891), 1, 537-540. 

°° Reflections on the Revolution in France (1790) in Works (Boston, 1894), m1, 345. 

7 London, 1799, p. 66. 

" Vindication of the Rights of Woman, 2nd ed. (London, 1792), pp. 20, 22. The French 
writers of this school also condemned Rousseau. See Masson, La religion de J. J. Rousseau 
(Paris, 1916), m1, 283 ff. 
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his purpose in the Enquiry concerning Political Justice (1793) to prove 
that Rousseau was mistaken in this particular.” It is true that Godwin 
was inclined to be lenient with the “‘citizen of Geneva,” and to excuse 
him for his primitivistic theories.” Moreover, the English critic ap- 
plauded the perception that “government, however reformed, was little 
capable of affording solid benefit to mankind.’ This is one indication 
of the fact that Godwin was more influenced by the Discours sur l’in- 
égalité (1755) with its insistence on individual liberty, than by either 
the Economie politique (1755) or the Contrat social (1762), with their 
emphasis on the importance of governments.” Again, Godwin saw in 
the “writings of Rousseau, Helvetius, and others—the most popular 
authors in France... a system more general and simply philosophical 
than in the majority of English writers on political subjects;’’”® and the 
English author’s disbelief in private property, together with his objec- 
tions to the pessimism of Hobbes, may also have come from the Dis- 
cours."” However, Godwin acknowledged but a minor debt to Rousseau;” 
and it is evident that, even among contemporary writers, Helvetius and 
d’Holbach exerted more influence than the “citizen of Geneva.’’”® In 


7 Enquiry concerning Political Justice, ed. Preston (New York, 1926), m1, 33. 

7 Godwin wrote as follows concerning Rousseau: “It was, however, by a very slight 
mistake that he missed the opposite opinion which it is the business of the present volume 
to establish. It is sufficiently observable that, where he described the enthusiastic influx 
of truth (in his second letter to Malesherbes), he does not so much as mention his fundamen- 
tal error but only the just principles which led him into it” (op. cit., 1, 33-34). Godwin 
obviously refers here to a letter dated January 12, 1762, in which Rousseau described his 
sensations on reading in the Mercure de France the advertisement of the Academy of 
Dijon which led to the writing of the first Discours. The “principles” outlined in the letter 
are merely Rousseau’s sensitiveness to the follies of his fellow-men, his realization of fun- 
damental errors in the prevailing social structure, and his consequent desire to lead a life 
of solitude (Cuores, x, 300-303). 

™% Enquiry concerning Political Justice, ed. Preston, 11, 34. 

7 See C. E. Vaughan, ed. The Political Writings of Rousseau (Cambridge, 1915), 1, 4-5, 
14. Note also Godwin’s low opinions of the Contrat social (1762) and of the Gouvernement 
de Pologne (1782) in the Enquiry concerning Political Justice (N. Y., 1926), 11, 33-34, n. 

% Diary, under date of 1789, as quoted by J. C. Collins, ‘William Godwin and Mary 
Wollstonecraft,” Posthumous Essays (London, 1912), p. 72. 

7 See Godwin, op. cit., 1, 15. Godwin also maintained that the term “eloquent” was 
better fitted to the writings of Rousseau than those of any other writer. Godwin also 
praised the Genevan for his perspicuity (0p. cit.,1, 5,11, 34). Furthermore, B. Sprague Allen 
has maintained that much of the English writer’s sentimentalism came from Rousseau. 
See “William Godwin as a Sentimentalist,”” PMLA., xxxi (1918), 1-29. 

78 Godwin was especially grateful to Swift and Latin historians for the conviction that 
monarchy is unavoidably corrupt, and to the Systéme de la nature (1770) of d’Holbach for 
thoughts on “justice, gratitude, rights of man, promises, oaths, and the omnipotence of 
truth.” To Helvetius and Rousseau, however, the English writer expressed indebtedness 
only for “additional instruction” (Enquiry concerning Political Justice, ed. Preston, 1, x!). 

7° See F. K. Brown, Life of . . . Godwin (London, 1926), pp. 34, 462. 
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short, the effect of the author of the Discours on Godwin, though con- 
siderable, and greater than on most of the English, was not preponderant. 

We should also note here that the work discussed in this section did 
not play a great part in creating or in augmenting English “romantic”’ 
interest in primitive civilizations.*® No reference to the Discours or to 
any of the productions of Rousseau appears in the extant works or cor- 
respondence of McPherson, Percy, Chatterton, or Evan Evans. More- 
over, Adam Ferguson devoted only a single footnote to the French 
writer in his Essay on the History of Civil Society (1767); but he referred 
frequently to Montesquieu and many ancient writers.* In like manner 
James Dunbar only briefly and hurriedly mentioned Rousseau in the 
Essays on the History of Mankind in Rude and Uncultivated Ages (1780).® 
It is also significant that the poems of “‘Ossian” portrayed a warlike type 
of primitive quite at variance from the peaceful aborigine of Rousseau, 
and that both the influence and diffusion of contemporary tales of travel 
were evidently much greater than the French writer’s depiction of 
original man.® 

Prevailingly favorable comment, on the other hand, was exceedingly 
rare. Even the style of the Discours sur l’inégalité (1755) elicited praise 
which may be considered infrequent when compared with that accorded 
the Nouvelle Héloise (1760).“ A correspondent of the London Chronicle 
(1766) was unique in declaring the essay to be Rousseau’s best work,** 
and I encountered only one individual, Henry Fuseli, who was convinced 
as to the perfection of the primitive state. Lord Monboddo was very 
unusual in his approval of most of the theories concerning man’s early 
state. Like the author of the Discours, he traced the human race back 
to a quadruped—in this case the orang-outang.®’ The Scottish author 
also agreed with Rousseau that, in the first states of the development 
of mankind, there were fewer occasions of quarrel than in the “state of 
society.”” Furthermore, Lord Monboddo was one of the very few who re- 


8° When one considers the almost unanimous condemnation of Rousseau’s theories of 
primitive man in this paper, together with the lack of other evidence, one may well doubt, 
as far as eighteenth-century England is concerned, the statement of Oliver Elton to the 
effect that, “In the philosophy back of Romanticism, Rousseau wielded the most potent 
single influence.” See Survey of English Literature, 1780-1830 (London, 1912), 1, 24. Cf. 
also other references cited in note 3 above. 


* Sixth ed. (London, 1793), p. 9. 82 (London, 1780), p. 148. 
* See Chauncey Tinker, Nature’s Simple Plan (Princeton, 1922), pp. 12 ff. 
* See note 8 above. 85 xrx, 127. 


* William Godwin wrote that Fuseli was “smitten with Rousseau’s conception of the 
perfectness of the savage state.” See Memoirs of the Author of a Vindication of the Rights of 
Woman (London, 1798), p. 88. 

* Origin and Progress of Language, 2nd ed. (Edinburgh, 1774-1809), 1, iii, 403. 
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ferred to the theories of the Discours relative to the formation of lan- 
guage.** He merely noted, however, that this work had preceded his 
Origin and Progress of Language (1773-92) in its discussion of the sub- 
ject, and that Rousseau had been unable to decide “whether language 
was more necessary for the institution of society, or society for the in- 
vention of language.”’® Lastly, Sir Brooke Boothby observed that the 
author of the Discours was correct in stating that the poor must in- 
evitably be more numerous than the rich.*° 

By way of summary we should note that, in spite of the inclusion of 
both praise and censure in many expressions, British opinion of the 
Discours sur Vinégalité (1755) was almost entirely adverse. Radicals as 
well as conservatives, romanticists as well as realists, and Scottish as 
well as English writers concurred in this judgment continuously through- 
out the century. Only occasionally does one find opinions, invariably un- 
favorable, on the discussion of love. Still more rarely was there mention, 
always disapproving, of the moral tone of “‘misanthropy” of the Dis- 
cours. Moreover, almost all of the commentators ridiculed Rousseau’s 
alleged conception of the ideality of the original mode of human exist- 
ence; and this fact is one of several indications that the French writer 
was not one of the most important sources of British primitivism. 

Favorable comment was confined chiefly to the style of the Discours, 
which was declared to be “elegant,” “‘eloquent,” or “ingenious.” A\l- 
though adverse criticism of this feature of the work was entirely lack- 
ing, the praise was more infrequent than that accorded the style oi 
most of the other productions of Rousseau. Occasionally one finds genera! 
approval of expressions concerning the “liberty of the subject,” and 
very infrequently there was applause for the discussions of language 
and private property. Lord Monboddo and Henry Fuseli were the only 
writers found who even mildly praised the conception of primitive life. 

Finally, the diffusion of the Discours (1755), which was evident largely 
through the adverse reputation just noted, was very considerable. 


88 T have observed but two other such comments: The Critical Review (1762) approved 
Rousseau’s assignment of the origin of language to a period “‘previous to all other political 
institutions” (x1, 100-07), while Dugald Stewart objected to the belief in a mysterious 
origin of the human concept of the common noun in his Elements of the Philosophy of the 
Human Mind (1792), in Works, (Edinburgh, 1877), m1, 22. Quite naturally I found no 
reference to the Essai sur Porigine de langues, which was written in 1750-54, but which 
Temained unpublished during the eighteenth century. 

89 Op. cit., 1, lx. Later in this volume (p. 414), Lord Monboddo asserts that he has 
solved this problem. 

9 Observations on the A ppeal from the New Whigs, and Mr. Paine’s Rights of Man (1792), 
in A Comparative Display of the Different Opinions . . . on the Subject of the French Revolu 
tion (London, 1793), m, 314. 
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Among the works of Rousseau, it was surpassed only by the Nouvelle 
Héloise (1760), Emile (1762), and possibly the Contrat social (1762). The 
fame of the essay, however, was not wide at first. Its periods of greatest 
vogue followed the translation of 1762 and the outbreak of the French 
Revolution in 1789. In short, the English exhibited curiosity over both 
the Discours sur les sciences (1750) and the Discours sur l’inégalité (1755) ; 
but, with few exceptions, they did not approve the content of either. 
James H. WARNER 
Duke University 
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XXIII 
METAPHER!UND MARCHENGESTALT 


III. NOVALIS UND DAS ALLEGORISCHE MARCHEN 


Den Miarchengestalten eine tiefere Bedeutung zu verleihen, wie es 
Goethe mit seinen Kénigsgestalten tat, wie man sie deshalb auch gern 
hinter den andern Gestalten des Goetheschen Mirchens sucht oder ahnt 
—das wird fiir Novalis das Mittel zur Hebung des Marchens auf ein 
héheres Niveau: Ein héheres Miarchen, sagt er in einem Fragment, wird 
es nun, wenn, ohne den Geist des Marchens zu verscheuchen, irgend ein 
Verstand (Zusammenhang, Bedeutung usw.) hineingebracht wird. So- 
gar niitzlich kénnte vielleicht ein Marchen werden (111, 20).°* So bewegt 
sich sein Marchen der Allegorie zu. 

In wunderbarer Verwandlung offenbart sich dem suchenden Hyazinth 
nach langer Weltwanderung die verschleterte Jungfrau, die heilige Géttin 
(Isis) und Mutter der Dinge, als seine lingst bekannte Geliebte (rv, 
20-24). Wird so durch die Verwandlung ein tieferer Zusammenhang, eine 
allegorische Bedeutung offenbart, so geschieht zugleich durch die 
Namengebung und Umwelt eine Verschmelzung der menschlichen Per- 
sonen mit der Natur zu Blumenwesen: leben doch Hyazinth und Rosen- 
bliitchen in einer Welt, wo man mit Tieren und Végeln, Biumen und 
Felsen lauter narrisches Zeug spricht, wo das Veilchen es der Erdbeere 
im Vertrauen sagt, die Stachelbeere das Sticheln nicht lassen kann und 
das Eidechschen késtliche Spottverse singt. So setzt sich Rosenbliit 
zusammen aus Allegorie und Mythus, reprisentiert auf der einen Seite 
ein abstrakt-géttliches Prinzip, und ist andererseits eine metaphorische 
Verschmelzung von Mensch und Blume. 

In anderer Weise nahert sich das Miarchen von Atlantis im dritten 
Kapitel des Ofterdingen der Allegorie. Die Prinzessin dieses Mirchens 
verwandelt sich nicht, sie wird kaum durch irgend eine Metapher aus der 
rein menschlichen Sphire herausgeriickt, und doch erweckt der Dichter 
auch hier die Wirkung einer Allegorie, das Gefiihl, die Heldin stelle die 
Dichtkunst vor, der Held die Naturwissenschaft. Die Mittel sind hier das 
Gleichnis und der Schein, und die enge Nebeneinanderstellung und 
Verbindung von Bild und Sache, dazu eine sehr zuriickhaltende Ver- 
wendung der hyperbolischen Metapher: Seine Tochter war unter Ge- 
siingen aufgewachsen, und ihre ganze Seele war ein zartes Lied geworden, 
ein einfacher Ausdruck der Wehmut und der Lust (rv, 79). Weiter geht 
die eigentliche Metapher nicht. Die Prinzessin ist eine Marchenprinzes- 


** Zitate aus Novalis nach der Ausgabe von J. Minor, 4 Bde (Jena, 1907) 
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sin—sie bleibt ohne Namen—von rein menschlichen Qualititen: ein 
unaussprechlich liebenswiirdiges Madchen von hohem einzigem Wert, 
die alles besitzt, was die siisseste Einbildungskraft nur in der Gestalt 
eines Madchens vereinigen konnte. Ihr Vater aus uraltem morgenlin- 
dischem Kénigsgeschlecht ist stolz, und das macht ihre Verehelichung 
schwierig. Verirrung im Wald, Einkehr in der Hiitte des alten Wissen- 
schaftlers, Liebe zum Jiingling, das verlorene Kleinod bringt sie gleich 
am folgenden Tag wieder zusammen, gemeinsamer Waldgang, Flucht 
vor dem Sturm, Héhlenidyll, heimliche Ehe, Riickkehr und liebevolle 
Aufnahme bei dem Kénig—der ganze Aufbau der Geschichte lisst sich 
wiedergeben ohne eine Beziehung auf die Poesie. Dazu kommen natiir- 
liche Ziige des Erlebens, die in ihrem Realismus der genaueren Beo- 
bachtung der Seele iiber das Mass des Volksmirchenstils hinausgehen: 
fast gewann es das Ansehen, als sei sie gar nicht unzufrieden mit dem 
Verluste, weil er Anlass gabe, jenen Weg sogleich noch einmal zu machen 
... weil sie eilfertiger ging, so fand sie es ganz natiirlich, dass ihr das 
Herz lebhaft schlug und ihr die Brust beklomm (rv, 86). 

Ganz sachte, vorsichtig und kaum merklich hebt der Dichter seine 
Heldin iiber diese rein irdische Sphiare hinauf; in gebraiuchlichen Hyper- 
beln: hohe, heilige, entziickende Gestalt (1v, 93), himmlische Seele (1v, 
87), tiberirdische Stimme (Iv, 87); in Vergleichen: man betrachtete sie 
wie ein iiberirdisches Wesen (1v, 80), ihre Bitte tént wie Geistergesang 
(tv, 82), von einer unbeschreiblich anziehenden Durchsichtigkeit der 
Seele beinah vergittlicht (1v, 82); in dem Eindruck, den sie auf den Alten 
und seinen Sohn macht: Ehrfurcht, Zauber (1v, 82); dazu kommt das 
weisse, glinzende Gewand (Iv, 79), welches eine allegorisch-géttliche 
Gestalt suggeriert. 

Ebenso vorsichtig zuriickhaltend sind die Andeutungen, dass diese 
gottliche Gestalt eigentlich die Poesie bedeute. Der alte Konig hat zwei 
Neigungen: die Zartlichkeit fiir seine Tochter und die Leidenschaft fiir 
die Dichtkunst (1v, 78). So werden Person und Abstraktum durch die 
Nebeneinanderstellung in seinem Herzen fiir uns eng verbunden. Er 
hatte fiir sie gern alle Schitze der Natur und alle Macht des mensch- 
lichen Geistes aufgeboten (1v, 78)—es sind gleichsam die Bediirfnisse der 
Poesie, mit denen sie der Vater ausstatten will. Immer niher riicken sich 
Sache und Bild im Schein, im subjektiven Eindruck der Gestalten: Dem 
Vater diinkt zuletzt nur durch die edlere Klasse der Dichter mit dem iibri- 
gen Menschengeschlechte zusammenzuhingen (Iv, 81). Es schien, als 
hitten die Geister des Gesanges ihrem Beschiitzer kein lieblicheres Zeichen 
der Dankbarkeit geben kénnen als seine Tochter (1v, 79). Man hielt sie 
fiir die sichtbare Seele der Dichtkunst (1v, 79). Es scheint, als hitte sie 
jene Zauberspriiche (Gesange der Dichter) beschworen—man hort auf, 
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sich iiber die Entziickungen und Melodien zu wundern (tv, 79). In dem 
Schein, dass alle poetische Tatigkeit mit ihr zusammenhinge, entsteht 
auch im Leser das Gefiihl, sie sei gewissermassen die Seele der Poesiec. 
Diese Suggestion findet Unterstiitzung in der Rolle, welche die Poesie in 
ihrem Seelenleben spielt, in der Poesie ihrer Gedanken: Die Erinnerung 
an die Dichtkunst, die bisher ihre ganze Seele beschaftigt hatte, war zu 
einem fernen Gesange geworden, die ihren seltsam lieblichen Traum 
(ihre Liebe) mit den ehemaligen Zeiten verband. ... Ein magischer 
Schleier dehnte sich in weiten Falten um ihr klares Bewusstsein. Es war 
ihr, als wiirde sie sich, wenn er aufgeschlagen wiirde, in einer iiberir- 
dischen Welt befinden (tv, 84). Der Eindruck wird weiter bekraftigt 
durch die Wirkung auf den Geliebten, der durch ihren Talisman gleich- 
sam wunderbar zu schénen Versen angeregt wird, der von ihr die Dicht- 
kunst lernt, wie sie von ihm die Wissenschaft.—Der Geist der Poesie 
scheint ihrem Vater in ihrer Abwesenheit tréstend zu Hilfe zu kommen 
mit der Sage, die umhergeht, die Prinzessin lebe noch und werde bald 
mit einem Gemahl wiederkommen: kein Mensch wusste, woher die Sage 
kam (rv, 92).—Ganz unzertrennlich erscheint sie denn auch in der Seele 
des Vaters mit der Poesie verschmolzen: Wenn abends des Kénigs Sanger 
vor ihn kamen, war es, als liesse sich die alte Freude wieder vor ihm blicken; 
seine Tochter diinkte ihm nah. . . . Meine Tochter kann mir nichts erset- 
zen, sagt er, ohne sie sind auch die Gesdinge nichts, als leere Worte und 
Blendwerk. Sie war der Zauber, der ihnen Leben und Freude, Macht und 
Gestalt gab (1v, 91).—Durch solche Mittel werden wir schliesslich ge- 
zwungen, sie auch in dieser Verbindung zu sehen, durch die Seele des 
K6nigs und die Augen seines Hofes, in unzertrennlicher Ideenassozia- 
tion, die zur Identifizierung und Verschmelzung in unserem Geiste 
fiihrt, ohne dass der Erzihler selbst diese Verschmelzung in einer Voll- 
metapher ausspricht. Es ist eine Verwendung des Gleichnisses, die in 
ihrer scharfen Konzentration auf das eine Bild sich stark abhebt von 
dem Allerweltsgleichnis des Musius. Es ist das Gleichnis mit der Rich- 
tung auf Allegorie, zu welcher Novalis voll iibergeht in dem Marchen 
Klingsohrs. 

Klingsohrs Marchen im neunten Kapitel des Ofterdingen steht unter 
dem Einfluss sowohl von Goethes ‘‘Mirchen” wie von Apuleius’ Amor 
und Psyche. An letzteres erinnern mancherlei Ziige: (Eros als Held, 
Trennung und suchende Wanderung durch die Welt, besonders aber die 
Verwendung von personifizierten Abstrakten als handelnden Gestalten 
(bei Apuleius: Amor, Psyche, Sorge, Triibsal). Wie Goethes Mirchen 
bewegt sich auch das Klingsohrs ganz in einer magischen Welt des 
Wunderbaren, in der es normale Blossmenschen gar nicht gibt; es zeigen 
sich mancherlei sprachliche Anklinge, wie etwa die Gespriche Fabels 
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mit der Sphinx und mit Arcturus ganz im Stil der Goetheschen Kénigs- 
gespriche gehalten sind; in beiden harrt die Heldin der Erlésung durch 
den Helden, beide Heldinnen zeigen verwandte galvanische Wirkungen;*° 
vor allem erkennt man in beiden Miarchen “wahre Weltgeschichten,”’ 
beide schildern den Anbruch eines neuen Millenniums. Wie Goethes 
Marchen, so setzt sich endlich auch das Klingsohrs zusammen aus 
mythischen Personifikationen der Natur und allegorischen Gebilden mit 
abstrakten Namen, nur im umgekehrten Verhiltnis: es iiberwiegen bei 
Novalis die personifizierten Abstrakta, und so lockt dieses Marchen 
iiberall zur Interpretation. 

Wenn nun Dilthey sagt, kaum ein Wort in demselben bleibe dunkel,“ 
so ist das vielleicht etwas weit gegriffen,—sagt doch Novalis selbst, dass 
manches darin nur Arabeske sei—doch ist hier das Ganze im Wesent- 
lichen Allegorie, die in den ‘meisten Gestalten schon durch die Namen 
zu Tage tritt. Viele Personen erscheinen im Marchen selbst unter doppel- 
tem Namen: Freya-Friede, Eros-Liebe, Ginnistan-Phantasie, Mutter- 
Herz, Sophie-Weisheit, der alte Held-Eisen. Auch wo dies nicht der Fall 
ist, erginzen die Paralipomena des Romans oder Novalis’ Briefe: Arktur 
ist der Zufall, der Vater ist der Sinn, Sophie das Heilige Unbekannte 
(1v, 254), und der Schreiber der petrifizierende und petrifizierte Ver- 
stand. Diese Namen geben den Schliissel und die Anregung zum Auffin- 
den einer zweiten metaphorischen Bedeutung hinter den Handlungen 
und Eigenschaften der Personen, die sich denn auch leichter als bei 
Goethe bestimmen lisst. 

Der Gegensatz zu der Goetheschen Art tritt hervor, wenn man etwa 
den Schreiber und die Irrlichter nebeneinander hilt. Auch hinter den 
Irrlichtern hat man 6fter die flache Verstandeswissenschaft und die 
Literatur der Aufklarung zu finden geglaubt.“ Sie fressen Gold (Weis- 
heit) und werfen auf unverantwortliche Weise damit um sich; ihre 
Miinze gibt in der Verwandlung der Schlange den ersten Anlass zu der 
grossen Umwilzung, sie verursachen den Einsturz des vierten Kénigs 
(der alten Ordnung) durch Entziehung seines Goldes; auch sind sie 
seicht und ohne tieferes Gefiihl. Doch passt auch vieles nicht auf diese 
Deutung: sie kommen von auswirts und ziehen am Ende ab, sie sind 
héfliche Leute und Schmeichler, sie suchen die schéne Lilie, sind unartig 
gegen den Faihrmann, vor allem sind sie auch Flammen. Dann fiigt sich 
diese Deutung natiirlich nur in die eine Auslegung (Revolution) des 


4° Vgl. Lucerna, Studien, S. 24,2 Anm. 

“ Das Erlebnis und die Dichtung (Leipzig, 1906), S. 279. 

® Brief an Schlegel, zitiert bei Huber, Euph. rv, Supplementband S. 112. 

“So Giesebrecht, Cholevius, Baumgart, Morris, Hecker, Loiseau, Wolfstieg; s. Fried- 
rich, Goethes Marchen, S. 201 et passim. 
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Ganzen unter den vielen, die man versucht hat. Andere Auslegungen 
des Ganzen fiihren zu anderen Interpretationen der Irrlichter: leichter 
Sinn, Genie, Bel Esprit, der Adel, Versucher, Spekulanten, Sophisten, 
Stutzer und Schmarutzer, Jakobiner, Witz, Mutwille, Jugend, Welt- 
leute und Diplomaten, Franzosen, usw.“ 

Ganz anders bei Klingsohrs Schreiber; hier herrscht kein Zweifel: er 
ist die Gefiihllosigkeit, der kiihle Verstand, die Antiromantik. Er ist 
einer der Bésen (die Bésen tanzen, tv, 203). Gehassigkeit und Feind- 
schaft gegen alle die Guten und positiv Wirkenden ist sein Charakter. 
Die Kinder argern ihn, die kleine Fabel ist ihm ein Dorn im Auge, Eros 
und Ginnistan verfolgt er mit entsetzlicher Wut, fallt zu mehreren 
Malen wiitend iiber die kleine Fabel her und will sie ziichtigen wo nicht 
umbringen. Er stiftet Aufruhr, kerkert den Vater ein, vertreibt Sophie 
und Fabel und bringt die Mutter auf den Scheiterhaufen. Er kommt mit 
seiner Alraunwurzel den bedringten Parzen zu Hilfe und gibt ihnen den 
Rat, die Fabel auf den gefihrlichen Tarantelfang zu schicken.—Aber 
seine Schandtaten bekommen ihm iibel: jede Regung des Neides und der 
Wut vermehrt die Lichtwellen der Flammen des Scheiterhaufens, die 
an der Sonne saugen, bis diese als schwarze Schlacke ins Meer fallt (1v, 
201). So zerstért sich diese Geistesart selbst: Sieg der Romantik iiber die 
Aufklirung, deren Symbol die Sonne ist. Er selbst, ihr Diener, endet in 
tollem Tanz durch Fabels Taranteln (Satiren). 

Wie im Wesentlichen und Ganzen des Charakters, so spiirt man auch 
in den verzierenden Einzelheiten iiberall die Beziehung auf den niichter- 
nen Verstand. Héhnische und spihende Blicke, Strafreden, Naseriimpfen 
kennzeichnen den intellektuellen Hochmut. Seine Gefiihllosigkeit: er 
muss sich kitzeln, um lachen zu kénnen. Auf seinen sch6nen Haarwuchs 
und sein geistreiches Auge scheint er sich etwas einzubilden, in Wahr- 
heit fehlt ihm nur noch das Stundenglas und die Hippe, so sihe er ganz 
wie der Bruder der Parzenschwestern aus (Iv, 196). Seine hellbrennende 
Lampe stért den schlafenden Erosknaben. Seine geschiftige Schrift- 
stellerei besteht die Probe in Sophiens Wasser nur zu geringem Teil 
(tv, 185). Die gesprengten Wassertropfen, die bei Beriihrung mit Fabel 
und Eros in blauen Dunst zerfliessen und schéne Traumbilder abgeben, 
fallen an ihm als Zahlen und geometrische Figuren ab, die er mit vieler 
Emsigkeit auf einen Faden zieht und als Zierat um den Hals hingt (rv, 
184, 200). 

Und wire das alles noch nicht genug, so wird uns von Klingsohr im 
vorhergehenden Kapitel des Romans nahegelegt, uns bei dem Miarchen 
an ein Gesprich zu erinnern, in welchem er zu Heinrich sagt: dumpfe 


“ Friedrich, a.a.0., S. 188 passim. 
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Begierde und die stumpfe Gefihllosigheit und Trdgheit fihren einen rast- 
losen Kampf mit der Poesie. ... Manche Zeiten und Lander scheinen 
wie die meisten Menschen ganz unter der Botmissigkeit dieser Feindin 
zu stehen. Somit ist die Auslegung fiir diese Gestalt vom Dichter selbst 
gegeben, und der Schliissel zur metaphorischen Bedeutung jedes einzel- 
nen Zuges. 

Als Gestalt ist der Schreiber fast ohne Beimischung des Wunderbaren 
(Alraunenwurzel als Requisit, Wirkung auf Sophiens Wasser), repriasen- 
tiert auch keine Verschmelzung von Mensch und Natur. Alle metapho- 
rische Beziehung bewegt sich hier in der einen Richtung: vom Mensch- 
lichen zu dem reprisentierten Abstraktum: rein allegorisch. 

Vorwiegend mythisch ist dagegen der Mond in seiner Verschmelzung 
mit menschlicher Gestalt und menschlichen Verhiltnissen.© Durch 
Wiisteneien und der Wolken Land geht die Reise, bis man in den Hof 
des Mondes gelangt (Iv, 188). Spitze Tiirme mit glinzenden Knépfen und 
schwankende, schwarze Dicher auf seiner fahrenden Burg (die Burg stand 
still, rv, 189) erinnern an die Wolken. Hier sitzt der alte Mann als Kénig 
auf einem Silberthron und stésst in sein grosses Horn, um seine seltsamen 
Diener herbeizurufen: Der ungestiime Geist der Flut folgte der sanften 
Ebbe; die alten Orkane legten sich an die klopfende Brust der heissen 
Erdbeben; die zdrtlichen Regenschauer sahen sich nach dem bunten Bogen 
um, der rauhe Donner schalt iiber die Torheiten der Blitze hinter den un- 
zihligen Wolken hervor, die mit tausend Reizen dastanden und die 
feurigen Jiinglinge lockten; die beiden lieblichen Schwestern, Morgen und 
Abend, freuten sich iiber die beiden Ankémmlinge (1v, 189).—In rund 
zwei Dutzend beseelenden und personifizierenden Metaphern (auf 
einer halben Seite!) baut sich das Bild dieses wunderlichen Hofstaats auf 
zu einer kleinen Mythenwelt. 

Doch bleibt der Mond auch nicht ohne Beziehung zum allegorischen 
Gehalt des Ganzen. Sein blasses, abgehdrmtes Gesicht riihrt von der 
Sehnsucht nach seiner verlorenen Tochter her, der Phantasie (Ginnistan), 
die er bei ihrer Riickkehr mit riihrender Zartlichkeit aufnimmt. Auch zur 
Poesie tritt er in Beziehung durch seine Schatzkammer, in welcher Gin- 
nistan ein herrliches Schauspiel veranstaltet. Die Erdenmenschen mit 
Schauspielen zu ergétzen ist seine letzte Mission, da er vom Kénig des 
himmlischen Reichs zu seinem Statthalter auf Erden eingesetzt wird. 
Doch werden wir ihn deshalb kaum fiir den Geist der dramatischen 
Poesie erklaren kénnen; eher fiir den Genius der Traume—Ginnistans 
Schauspiel ist Vision. Selbst wie ein Traum der Sonne lisst er in allen 

*s Er hat denn auch engere Verwandtschaft im Volksmirchen als die allegorischen Ge- 


bilde; vgl. die Personifikation von Sonne und Stern im Miarchen von den drei Raben 
(Andreas Miller, Marchen, 1. Bd., Leipzig, 1930, S. 145, Sammlung Deutsche Literatur). 
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Kreaturen wunderliche Triume aufsteigen, hiess es im fiinften Kapite] 
(1v, 128). Doch treten diese wenigen Andeutungen einer begrifflichen 
Bedeutung hinter der Masse der mythischen Ziige nur wenig hervor, und 
so ist der Mond mit seinem Hof in der Hauptsache Mythus, wie der 
Schreiber vorwiegend Allegorie. 

Die volle Verbindung beider Metaphernarten erscheint am vollkom- 
mensten ausgearbeitet in der Gestalt der Freya. Mythus und Allegorie 
verbinden sich in ihr zu einem vielseitigen Gebilde der Verschmelzung 
und Reprisentation, in deren Ziigen ein so reichhaltiges Metaphernspic| 
sich entfaltet, dass die Zahl der Beziehungen aller Art fast ins unendliche 
zu steigen scheint. Wir kénnen im folgenden nur versuchen, einige 
Hauptfaiden dieser Hin- und Herbewegung auseinanderzulegen. Durch 
den doppelten Namen, Freya und Friede, ist sie zugleich Géttin und 
Abstraktum; mit menschlicher Gestalt und menschlichen Eigenschaften 
verbindet sie wunderbare Phinomene aus der Physik: Lichtwirkungen, 
Galvanismus, Elektrizitat, Magnetismus. So entsteht ein vielseitiges 
Gebilde: Freya-Friede-Jungfrau-Galvanismus. Zwischen vier Sphiren 
spielen die metaphorischen Beziehungen mannigfach hin und her. 

Dass Freya der Friede ist, wird in dem Marchen nirgends ausdriicklich 
gesagt; es wird dem Leser als ein Ritsel aufgegeben, er muss diese meta- 
phorische Reprisentation selbst entdecken. Das Ritselspiel ist ein be- 
liebtes Mittel Hardenbergs: die Kunst, die Substanz in ihren Eigenschaf- 
ten zu verbergen (111, 79). So wird der Magnet in dem Marchen nirgends 
als Magnet bezeichnet, nur seine Eigenschaften werden unverkennbar 
beschrieben. So wird Eros in der Zeit seiner Verwandlung nicht Cupido 
genannt, und seine Kinder heissen nicht mit Namen Amoretten. Auch 
Atlas wird nicht mit Namen genannt, die Parzen erst auf der letzten 
Seite.“ Das Vergniigen des Erratens, was eigentlich gemeint sei, hat 
dieses Ritselspiel mit der Metaphorik gemein. Novalis entwickelt eine 
Kunst, auch mit den konkreten und eigentlichen Bezeichnungen ein 
solches Spiel su treiben und dem Leser Aufgaben zu stellen. Ein Beispiel 
ist die Einfiihrung Freyas (1v, 180-181): Eine Stimme im Innern des 
Palasts ruft den Namen des alten Helden; als er eintritt, spricht ihn die 
schine Tochter Arkturs an; nach einer halben Seite heisst es unvermittelt: 
die schéne Freya schien heiterer. . .. Der Kénig kommt, ruft ein prich- 
tiger Vogel. Bei jeder neuen Bezeichnung entsteht voriibergehend 
Unsicherheit, eine Notwendigkeit zu raten: Ist die Tochter Arkturs die 
Stimme, die gerufen? Ist Freya die Tochter Arkturs? Wer ist der Konig? 
Die letzte Frage lasst sich erst erraten, als es eine halbe Seite weiter unten 
heisst: Der Kénig umarmte seine Tochter; die Geister der Gestirne 


“ Vgl. auch die Geschichte Arions am Ende des III. Kapitels und die fiinfte Hymne an 
die Nacht. 
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reihten sich um den Thron. Ganz sicher ist das Gefiihl auch jetzt noch 
nicht, ob dieser Kénig und seine Prinzessin gleichzusetzen sind mit 
Arktur und seiner Tochter Freya. Dazu kommt noch die Vogelprophe- 
zeiung: Die Kénigin erwacht aus langen Traumen. . . . In Freyas Schoss 
wird sich die Welt entziinden, Und jede Sehnsucht ihre Sehnsucht finden. 
Dass die Prinzessin Freya und Kénigin ist, dass unter mehreren Sehn- 
suchten (Arktur, Sophie, Fabel, Eros) vor allem die ihrige gemeint ist, 
das ahnt man noch kaum, das bleibt vorlaufig noch Ritsel. Und so auch 
auf der nachsten Seite des Kénigs Befehl: Eisen, wirf dein Schwert in die 
Welt, dass sie erfahren, wo der Friede ruht. Der Friede ist ein Maskuli- 
num, und Freyas Ruhe scheint in dieser Szene zum mindesten unter- 
brochen. 

Nach und nach tauchen jedoch die Zusammenhinge auf, die ein 
sicheres Erraten erméglichen: Das von Eisen geworfene Schwert zer- 
splittert an dem Berggiirtel (Iv, 183), der Vater findet ein eisernes Stab- 
chen (vermutlich einen Splitter des Schwerts), welches nach Norden 
weist, den Kniaben Eros erweckt und ihn plétzlich zu einem Jiingling 
entwickelt (1v, 185); seine unaussprechliche Freude, Sophiens Verweis 
bei seiner Versuchung durch Ginnistan mit Hindeutung auf die Schlange 
(tv, 186), den nach Norden weisenden Splitter; es folgt ein heimliches 
Gesprich mit der Mutter, ein Entschluss wird gefasst, er soll eine Reise 
antreten, wird eventuell den Kénig finden (Iv, 187); ein Vorgefiihl 
kiinft’ger Lust, wilde Glut, die kleine Schlange weist getreulich den Weg 
nach Norden (tv, 188); Vision seiner selbst, ein schénes, schlummerndes 
Madchen umarmend; mit gliihender Sehnsucht gedenkt er seiner 
Geliebten (1v, 192)—so fiihrt die Kette der Andeutungen zum Ziele: 
seine Mission ist, die schlafende Freya in Arkturs Reich zu erwecken. 
Aus ist die Zeit der Fehden (tv, 195), ewiges Erwachen dem Frieden, Ruhe 
der rastlosen Liebe (Eros), so lauten Fabels Prophezeiungen (rv, 195, 
197). Er muss das Schwert wegwerfen, ehe er sie kiisst; das Armband ihres 
Bundes zerfliesst, emporgeworfen, in der Luft und zieht sich als glan- 
zendes Band iiber die Stadt und das Meer und die Erde: Gegriindet ist 
das Reich der Ewigkeit, In Lieb und Frieden endet sich der Streit.‘ 

Es ist klar: Freya ist der Friede. Dem Femininum Freya verbindet 
sich das Maskulinum Eros, dem Maskulinum Friede, das Femininum 


‘7 Die Kette scheint mir liickenlos und zwingend und bestitigt die Interpetation Hubers 
(Euph. tv, Supplementband 1899, S. 112) gegeniiber der Auffassung Simons (Der magische 
Idealismus, 114) und Alferos (Novalis, S. 276, 285), Freya sei die ““Naturfreiheit” ; Bings’ 
Auslegung (Sehnsucht) trifft nur zur Halfte: Freya ist Sehnsucht und Friede. “Die Sehn- 
sucht klagt und wusst’ es nicht, Dass Liebe naher kam,” kann sich nicht, wie Huber S. 113 
Anm. 1 meint, auf den Mond beziehen; der Mond wartet nicht auf Liebe (Eros), sondern 
auf Ginnistan-Phantasie. 
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Liebe. Das Marchen spricht gleichsam zwei Sprachen, zwischen welchen 
die Bedeutungsbeziehungen wie zwischen metaphorischem Bild und 
eigentlicher Sache hin- und herspielen. Fiir gewéhnlich gelten die frem- 
den Gétternamen: Freya, Eros, Sophie. In der gehobenen Sprache des 
KG6nigs und der Fabel, in den Versstellen stehen die deutschen Abstrakta: 
Friede, Liebe, Weisheit. Nur in den Versen erscheint auch die zweite 
abstrakte Benennung Freyas, die Sehnsucht (Iv, 182.), Die Sehnsucht 
klagt’ und wusst’ es nicht, dass Liebe niher kam (tv, 188); klagend wird 
Freyas erste Rede an den Helden gerichtet, eine Sehnsiichtige Frage und 
eine Bitte ist alles, was sie spricht (1v, 181). 

Zwischen Sehnsucht und Friede stellt sich die Beziehung her als eine 
Entwicklung oder Verwandlung: Sehnsucht heisst Freya in den ersten 
Abschnitten des Miarchens, der Name Friede erscheint in den spiteren 
Partien. Und das Miarchen steht als verdichtetes Bild des ganzen 
Romans an der Scheide zwischen den beiden Abschnitten “Erwartung”’ 
und “Erfiillung.” 

Und was der Friede sei, das wurde in vorhergehenden Teilen des Ro- 
mans schon mehrfach erlaiutert und tritt nun bei dem Worte in die 
Erinnerung. Er wurde im Atlantismirchen ausfiihrlich geschildert: 
Frieden der Seele und inneres, seliges Anschaun einer selbstgeschaffenen 
Welt war das Eigentum dieser wunderbaren Zeit geworden, und die 
Zwietracht erschien nur in den alten Sagen der Dichter, als eine ehema- 
lige Feindin der Menschen (rv, 179). Er ist der Zustand der poetischen 
Welt, die da kommen soll: Dichter sind schon hier im Besitz der himm- 
lischen Ruhe und von keinen térichten Begierden umhergetrieben, hiess 
es im sechsten Kapitel (1v, 148). Es ist der ersehnte Zustand des Men- 
schen, ein Traum der Zukunft (1v, 140), die Eudimonie, der himmlische 
Quietism,** und als solcher vorliufig eine Sehnsucht. 

In ihrem menschlichen Charakter ist Freya, dem Begriffe Frieden 
entsprechend, sehr passiv. Sie spricht im ganzen Marchen nur zwei 
Sitze. Sie erwacht voriibergehend (oder ist, was hier vorgeht, Traum?) 
in der Eingangsszene, um sich nach einem Zeichen der Hoffnung zu 
erkundigen und an dem Sternbilderspiel ihres Vaters teilzunehmen. 
Dann schlaft sie bis zu ihrer Erweckung durch Eros, wird mit ihm 
gekrént und beherrscht fortan das Reich der Ewigkeit. Sie ist Jungfrau 
und somit das treffendste Bild der Zukunft (vgl. 1, 277, Frgm. 307). 
Weniger als ihr innerer Charakter tritt zu dem Begriff des Friedens ihr 
K6rperliches in Beziehung, welches mit ihren zarten Gliedern, ihren 


“8 Vgl. 11, 268: Alle Tatigkeit hért auf, wenn das Wissen eintritt. Der Zustand des Wis- 
sens ist Eudaimonie, selige Ruhe der Beschauung, himmlischer Quietism. Auch n, 221: 
135, Leben ist Krankheit des Geistes, ein leidenschaftliches Tun; 136, Dem Geist ist Ruhe 
eigentiimlich. 
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siissen Lippen, grossen dunklen Augen und braunen Haaren sehr sinn- 
fallig in unsere Vorstellung tritt und harmonisch zu den michtigen 
physikalischen Wirkungen stimmt, die von ihr ausgehn als Galvanismus. 

Der Magnetismus ist die verkehrte Elektrizitét, und die Elektrizitat der 
verkehrte Magnetismus. Sollte Magnetismus zum Licht vielleicht in dem 
Verhaltnisse stehn, wie Elektrizitat zur Warme? Keine Elektrizitat ohne 
Magnetism, kein Magnetism ohne Elektrizitat (11, 219).—Solche Speku- 
lationen und Gedanken iiber diese Phinomene und ihr Verhiltnis zu 
einander finden sich in Novalis’ Fragmenten in grosser Zahl.** Licht und 
Warme, Magnetismus und Elektrizitat bilden in Novalis’ Denken einen 
grossen Komplex von Erscheinungen um den Galvanismus, welcher nun 
als dritte Hauptkomponente in die Bildung der Freya-Gestalt eingeht. 

In magischer Beleuchtung taucht die Stadt Arkturs aus der langen 
Nacht: die Fenster des Palastes werden von innen heraus helle, rétliches 
Licht erleuchtet die Gassen, Siulen und Mauern erhellen sich selbst mit 
milchblauem Schimmer und sanftesten Farben, alles spiegelt sich in dem 
starren Meer, der ferne Berggiirtel wird von mildem A bdglanz iiberzogen, 
die Mauern der Stadt werden durchsichtig, Eis- und Schneeblumen 
funkeln—die Quelle all dieser Beleuchtungsherrlichkeit ist Freya (1, 
181). Wie aus Milch und Purpur zusammengeflossen sind ihre zarten 
Glieder, aus denen bei Reibung das reizende Licht hervorstrémt und 
noch brennender erglinzt nach der Beriihrung mit Eisens Schwert. Wie 
ein Komet fliegt dann dieses Schwert durch die Luft und fiallt in lauter 
Funken herunter (tv, 181). In Freyas Schoss wird sich die Welt entziinden 
(Iv, 182), heisst es in der Vogelprophetie. 

Wie das Licht, so gehen von ihr die grossen galvanisch-elektrischen 
und magnetischen Wirkungen aus, welche die Handlung des Mirchens 
in Bewegung setzen und abschliessen. Sie beriihrt den Schild des alten 
Helden: Seine Riistung klang, und eine durchdringende Kraft beseelte 
seinen Kérper; seine Augen blitzten und sein Herz pochte hérbar an den 
Panzer. Von Freya selbst kommt die Magnetisierung des Schwertes, 
dessen Splitter den Knaben Eros erweckt, ihn zum Jiingling entwickelt, 
und ihm seine Berufung und den Weg nach Norden weist. Dement- 
sprechend ist die Erweckungsszene am Schluss ein grossstiliges elek- 
trisches Schauspiel: Eros hat eine goldene Kette um die Brust geschlungen, 
die mit einem Ende in das Meer hinunterreicht; plotzlich ein gewaltiger 
Schlag, ein heller Funken fahrt von der Prinzessin nach dem Schwerte, 
Schwert und Kette leuchten—es ist die Entladung eines galvanischen 
Elements im Grossen. Zu den Einzelheiten finden sich in den Fragmenten 
allerlei erklarende Gedanken: Sollte Licht sichtbare galvanische Aktion 


* Verweise unter diesen Schlagworten im Register zu Minors Ausgabe, Ende des tv. 
Bands. 
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sein, sichtbar Inneres .. . ? Ausdehnung bewirkt negative Elektrizit:it 
(111, 259). Daher die Beleuchtungseffekte Freyas und das plétzliche 
, Wachstum Eros’.—288, Elektrische Ketten und Nichtketten.. . Be- 
wegung bei Schluss und Offnung; Beriihrung und Trennung; Gebung und 
| Beraubung. Anwendung auf Asthenie (111, 214). Daher Freyas Schlaf 
a und das Uberstrémen der Kraft in Eisen—796, Kristalle scheinen 
4 elektrische Bildungen zu sein (111, 295). Freya ruht auf einem Schwe- 
felkristall—Die Magnetnadel wiirde sich nicht nach Norden richten, 
wenn sie ihre Pole vereinigen kénnte (1, 204). Ginnistan macht eine 
: Schlange daraus, die sich in den Schwanz beisst.—126, Risonnierte 
. Ubersicht der physikalischen Eigenschaften der Fossilien..., z.B. 
it Phosphoreszenz, Farbens piel, Irisierung, Verdoppelung, Farbenbrechung, 
' usw. Elektrizitat, Magnetism, Galvanism...Ist das Feste fossil, oder 
nur was mit dem Ideal eines Fossils zusammenstimmt? (111, 188). Die 
schlafende Freya ist in fast jedem Wort dieses Fragments als “Idea! 
: $3 eines Fossils” zu erkennen. 

i Pp Das ist mehr als Arabeske,*® das ist systematische Verarbeitung der 
e magnetischen und elektrischen Erscheinungen in die Gestalt hinein. 
. Auch stellt sich die metaphorische Beziehung zu der begrifflich-abstrak- 
ten Auslegung Freyas auf Grund von Novalis’ Spekulationen leicht her: 
Magnetismus und Sehnsucht, beides wirkt am Anfang der Erzihlung 
(Frgm. 741, Seelenmagnet. 111, 288). So wird auch der Galvanismus zum 
Frieden treten miissen, um die Proportion zu vollenden: Ideal eines Fos- 
sils! Wir erinnern uns des Gesprichs, welches Hohenzollern fiihrt iiber 
die Beruhigung der Natur: Wenn ich die seltsamen Knochen ansehe, die 
hier in so gewaltiger Menge versammelt sind; wenn ich mir die wilde 
Zeit denke, wo diese fremdartigen, ungeheuren Tiere in dichten Scharen 
sich in diese Héhlen hineindrangten . . . ; wenn ich denn wieder bis zu 
den Zeiten hinaufsteige, wo diese Héhlen zusammenwuchsen und unge- 
; heure Fluten das Land bedeckten, so komme ich mir selbst wie ein 
fe Traum der Zukunft, wie ein Kind des ewigen Friedens vor; wie ruhig und 
4 friedfertig, wie mild und klar ist gegen diese gewaltsamen, riesenmdssigen 
| Zeiten die heutige Natur! ... Ein immer innigeres Einverstindnis, eine 
x friedlichere Gemeinschaft, eine gegenseitige Unterstiitzung und Belebung 

: scheint sich allmahlich gebildet zu haben (1v, 140-141). 
i” Ruhe aber ist geistig, und der Galvanismus ist Geist der Natur: 135, 
Leben ist Krankheit des Geistes, ein leidenschaftliches Tun. 136, Dem 
Geiste ist Ruhe eigentiimlich (11, 211) —Wenn der Galvanismus alle 
Funktionen der individuellen Stoffe vermehrt, so ist er vielleicht nichts 
als hiheres Bewusstsein der Natur: Naturseele, Geist des Ganzen, politische 
Aktion der Naturkérper (111, 261).—Die Verbindung von Galvanismus 


5° Huber, a.a.O., S. 127. 
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mit Geist und Ruhe der Natur in Novalis’ Gedankenwelt steht also fest. 
Umgekehrt: Galvanismus des Geistes war im Sommer 1798 Stichwort der 
Hardenbergschen Unterhaltung.*' Auf Seite 214 des zweiten Bandes 
steht eine ganze Reihe von Fragmenten beisammen, die Licht auf diese 
Seite der Freya-Gestalt werfen: 214, Galvanismus zwischen zwei bis drei 
Menschen, vermittelst der Metalle. 158, Der Geist galvanisiert die Seele 
mittelst der gréberen Sinne; seine Selbsttitigkeit ist Galvanism, Selbst- 
beriihrung em trois . . . 157, Seele und K6érper wirken galvanisch aufein- 
ander, wenigstens auf eine analoge Art, deren Gesetze aber in einer 
hdheren Region liegen... 155, Geistige Physik. Unser Denken ist 
schlechterdings nur eine Galvanisation, eine Beriihrung des irdischen 
Geistes, der geistigen Atmosphire, durch einen himmlischen, ausserirdi- 
schen Geist. Alles Denken usw. ist also an sich schon eine Sympraxis 
im héheren Sinn. Die Denklehre entspricht der Meteorologie. 

So fiihren uns die galvanischen Fragmente auch zu dem vierten 
Bestandteil in Freyas Wesen, dem himmlischen, ausserirdischen Geist, 
und zu der Beziehung zur Meteorologie. Sie ist Tochter des Kénigs 
Arktur, dessen Gefolge aus den Gestirnen und den Geistern der Natur 
besteht, dessen Reich im fernen Norden die Komposition der Freya- 
Gestalt gewissermassen in grésserem Massstabe wiederspiegelt, in ver- 
schiedenen Analogien und anderen Beziehungen ein metaphorisches Hin 
und Her entfaltend. Es liegt, wie Freya selbst, im Banne eines Zaubers: 
starres Meer, Eis- und Schneeblumen, Metallbiume und Kristallpflanzen 
mit bunten Edelsteinbliiten und -friichten, der Springquell ist zu Eis 
erstarrt—es ist eine in Kalte und Nacht erstarrte himmlische Arktis,™ 
die wie Freya auch der Erlésung harrt aus ihrem Schlaf: Die Wairme 
naht, die Ewigkeit beginnt, Wenn Meer und Land in Liebesglut zerrinnt. 
Es ist die Flamme, welche aus dem Scheiterhaufen der irdischen Mutter, 
dem Herzen, emporgestiegen, die Sonne verzehrt und diese gefrorene 
Welt auftaut. Wie bei Freya selbst, werden auch hier dem dusseren 
physischen Geschehen abstrakte Begriffe untergelegt, die ihre meta- 
phorischen Kontakte mit der Liebe haben, welche Freya erlést. Auch die 
galvanischen Beziehungen fehlen nicht: Sollte negative Elektrizitat nicht 
Kilte bei sich fiihren, wie die positive Wirme? (111, 259). 107, Sollte die 
Flamme galvanische Aktion sein? (11, 206.)—Unter den Dienern Arkturs 
finden wir neben den Sternbildern Metalle, die in der Elektrizitat eine 
Rolle spielen: Eisen, Gold, Zink und Turmalin. Insbesondere teilt Arktur 
die Sehnsucht seiner Tochter und harrt auf die Riickkehr seiner Ge- 


51 “Schleiermachers Leben,” 111, 77, 81, zitiert bei Petrich, Drei Kapitel vom romantischen 
Stil, S. 30. 

52 Musaus zitiert in einer Fussnote einen Dr. Berger, der die Erde mit einem Eisgewélbe 
umgibt. Zaunerts Ausgabe, 11, 203. Johann Gottfried Berger (1659-1736)? 
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mahlin, der Weisheit, ohne die er keine Geltung hat: Noch darf ich mich 
nicht sehen lassen, denn allein bin ich nicht Kénig (1v, 197), und sein 
Sternkartenspiel hat vorliufig nur prophetischen Wert (Es wird alles 
gut, Iv, 183) und ist recht eigentlich ein Spiel des Zufalls. Dadurch wird 
er zum Gott der Dichter, die den Zufall anbeten, den Zufall der ewigen 
romantischen Zusammenkunft, der Geist des menschlich verinderlichen 
Gesamtlebens (1v, 232). 

Zusammenfassend liesse sich etwa im groben sagen: Sehnsucht, das 
Kind des Zufalls (und der Weisheit?) verwandelt sich in den Frieden in 
der Vereinigung mit der Liebe; oder: Durch Reibung erzeugter Galvanis- 
mus (—E), der sichtbar wird als Lichtwirkung, wirkt als Magnetismus 
belebend und anziehend auf eine entgegengesetzte galvanische Span- 
nung, mit welcher er sich im Funken entladet; oder: Der himmlische 
Naturgeist zieht den irdischen Eros empor zur rein geistigen Existenz als 
Ruhe.—Unzihlig scheint die Zahl der einzelnen Beziehungen, der Analo- 
gien, der Ahnlichkeiten und des versteckten Sinns, welche die angeregte 
Phantasie in den Zusammenhingen dieses, vielleicht des vielseitigsten 
Gebildes des romantischen Kunstmirchens entdecken mag, und jeder 
einzelne Zug spielt doppel- und mehrsinnig in den vier verschmolzenen 
Sphiaren hin und her: Freya ist Himmelsgéttin und Jungfrau, Galvanis- 
mus und Frieden, alles in einem. 

Nur ein einziges Gleichnis fiihrt iiber diesen Erscheinungsbezirk hinaus 
und bringt die Gestalt in Beziehung zu der breiteren Welt des Romans. 
Es ist das visionire Bild am Ende von Ginnistans Schauspiel; das 
schlummernde Madchen, den Eros umarmend, von einer Blume halb 
umschlossen, so dass sie von den Hiifien an in eine Blume verwandelt zu 
sein schienen, diese Verschmelzung in einer grésseren Blume auf dem 
Milchblauen Strome schwimmend, der am Weltende aus dem Aschen- 
haufen der Kinder des Lebens hervorbricht (1v, 191-192). So wird fiir 
sie ein Bild geschaffen, welches das Naturhafte, die Ruhe, das Mensch- 
lich-Géttliche zusammenfasst, zu dem die Phantasie von dem Schluss- 
bild des Marchens zuriickkehrt, von dem aus sie hiniiberwandert zu dem 
Hauptmotiv des Romans, der blauen Blume. 


Die kleine FABEL, die Hauptgestalt des Marchens, ist in ihrer Zusam- 
mensetzung einfacher als Freya, insofern das Naturphinomen, der Phé- 
nix, nur dusserlich, als symbolisches Requisit, als Gleichnis, hinzutritt. 
Auch ihr Spinnen, welches humorvoll zeugmatisch ihr eine Verwandt- 
schaft mit Spinnen und Taranteln schafft, ist mehr ein dusserliches 
Wortspiel als eine wesentliche Komponente der Gestalt. Also vereinigt 


53 Seine abstrakte Benennung, sowie seine Identitat mit Friedrich II. und Saturn, sollten 
in der Fortsetzung des Romans zu Tage treten. 
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sie, wie ihr Gegenspieler, der Schreiber, nur die zwei Sphiren des Mensch- 
lichen und des Begrifflichen. Sie ist Kind und Fabel. 

Welcher Sinn ist nun dem abstrakten Worte Fabel beizumessen? Die 
meisten sehen in ihr die Poesie schlechthin. So sagt Dilthey: die Poesie 
hat die Aufgabe, aus der Herrschaft des Verstandes zu erlésen.™ Novalis 
sagt selbst: Die Poesie heilt die Wunden, die der Verstand schliagt.— 
Demnach ist Fabel zweifellos als Vertreterin der Poesie iiberhaupt zu 
verstehen, in dem metonymischen Sinn, dass die Unterart die Gattung 
vertritt, eine Form der Poesie, und zwar nicht die reinste und poetischste, 
alle Poesie. Novalis wird aber nicht ohne bestimmten Zweck gerade diese 
Gattung gewahlt haben, denn es hatte doch niher gelegen, hier im 
“héheren Marchen” (111, 20) das Marchen selbst zu benutzen, da es ihm 
doch gleichsam den Kanon der Poesie bedeutete. Er meint also doch 
wohl mit dem Worte die Fabel als Unterart der Poesie, in dem Sinne 
einer kleinen Erzihlung zum Zwecke der Morallehre—so wird das Wort 
des 6fteren in seinen Fragmenten gebraucht, so wird der Begriff am 
Ende des Romantorsos in dem Gespriich zwischen Heinrich und Syl- 
vester ins Ideale entwickelt. 

Aus verschiedenen Fragmenten, die sich mit der Fabel beschaftigen, 
seien hier nur einige bedeutsame Leitsitze herausgegriffen:* (1) Die 
Fabel ist ein Gebild der Absicht, Leiter eines Zwecks, und gehért somit, wie 
auch die Sprache, in das Gebiet der kiinstlichen Poesie, deren Charakter 
Zweckmissigkeit und fremde Absicht ist. Zweck der Sprache ist Mit- 
teilung (111, 80). Die Fabel ist Sprache in der zweiten Potenz, Ausdruck 
eines Gedankens (11, 236). (2) Die Fabellehre enthalt die Geschichte der 
urbildlichen Welt, sie begreift Vorzeit, Gegenwart und Zukunft. (3) Die 
Fabel ist nicht reine urspriingliche Poesie, sondern kiinstliche, zur Poesie 
gewordene Philosophie. Sie ist das Maximum der poetischen, populiren 
Darstellung der Philosophie der ersten Periode—oder der Philosophie im 
Urzustand—der vereinzelten Philosopheme der ersten Kultur.—Die 
Vereinigung und Identifizierung von Philosophie und Dichtkunst ist ja 
ein Hauptsatz der romantischen Poetik, der auch in Novalis, Fragmenten 
oft genug wiederkehrt (z.B. 11, 19 u.; 11, 14; 1, 301). 

Eine Dichtung mit Absicht und Zweck, zugleich primitive Philosophie, 
umfassend Vorzeit, Gegenwart und Zukunft—das mag die Grundlage 
bilden zum Ausbau des Begriffs in dem Gesprich mit Sylvester (rv, 
232-235), in welchem Ofterdingen die Fabel fiir das Gesamtwerkzeug 
seiner jetzigen Welt erklirt. Auch dort finden wir die Beziehungen zur 
Geschichte: Fabel und Geschichte begleiten sich in den innigsten Bezie- 
hungen. An Stelle der Philosophie aber tritt hier die Ethik, die Tugend- 
lehre und die Religion: ihr wahrer Geist ist eine freundliche Verkleidung 


“4 Das Erlebnis und die Dichtung, S. 279. 56 Am ausfiihrlichsten Nr. 379, m1, 78-80. 
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des Geistes der Tugend; das Gewissen, diese Sinn und Welten erzeugende 





Macht, das miissige Gewissen in einer glatten, nicht widerstehenden 2 
F Welt wird zum fesselnden Gespriche, zur alles erzihlenden Fabel. Diese i 
; Gleichsetzung schliesst sich an Sylvesters Ausfiihrungen iiber das Wesen sie 
des Gewissens: das Gewissen ist Meisterschaft, in welcher sich die 
heilige Eigentiimlichkeit offenbart, das unmittelbare Schaffen der Per- K 
1 sénlichkeit, das Wort Gottes, der Menschen eigenstes Wesen in voller ee 
ae Verklarung, der himmlische Urmensch, der eingeborene Mittler jedes B 
. oe Menschen; es vertritt die Stelle Gottes auf Erden. Fabel, Gewissen, “ 
p [i Tugend, schliesst Ofterdingen, sind eins, sind: die unmittelbar wirkende a 
Bi Gottheit unter den Menschen und das wunderbar wirkende Widerlicht a 
“ey der héheren Welt. So ist sie einerlei Art mit der Heiligen Schrift, in wel- e 
4 | il cher man das grosse Beispiel hat, wie in einfachen Worten und Ge- (t 
i T schichten das Weltall offenbart werden kann: Bibel und Fabellehre sind gt 
ais Sternbilder eines Umlaufs. L 
? 3 Die Fabel hat demnach Beziehung zur Religion: Religion verhilt sich " 
F 4 zur Tugendlehre, wie Begeisterung zur Fabellehre. Bei héheren Sinnen h 
i" } entsteht Religion, und was vorher unbegreifliche Notwendigkeit unserer ( 
aE innersten Natur schien, ein Allgesetz ohne bestimmten Inhalt (Tugend- T 
= lehre), wird nun zu einer wunderbaren, einheimischen, unendlich man- s 
2. nigfaltigen und durchaus befriedigenden Welt, zu einer unbegreiflich d 
ee innigen Gemeinschaft aller Seligen in Gott, und zur vernehmlichen, 
’ vergétternden Gegenwart des allerpersénlichsten Wesens, oder seines q 
at Willens, seiner Liebe in unserem tiefsten Selbst.—Aber auch die ganze h 
a Natur besteht nur durch den Geist der Tugend, sagt Sylvester: Vom . 
43 Sternhimmel, diesem erhabenen Dom des Steinreichs, bis zu dem krau- ; 
sen Teppich einer bunten Wiese, wird alles durch ihn erhalten, durch ihn : 
mit uns verkniipft und uns verstindlich gemacht, und durch ihn die ‘ 
unbekannte Bahn der unendlichen Naturgeschichte bis zur Verklirung ’ 
¥ fortgesetzt. 
TE Es ist klar, dass diese Besprechung und Apotheose der “‘Fabellehre’’ 
: einen Kommentar liefern soll zu dem Miarchen, dass wir in jener Per- 


sonifizierung der Fabel manche Andeutung finden sollen von diesen 
Gedanken, dass wir vergleichend unsern Geist mégen hin- und herspielen 
lassen in den metaphorischen Beziigen zwischen der Auslegung und den 
allegorischen Gestalten. 

Im Miarchen selbst erscheint die kleine Fabel als Kind der Welt, in 
welcher Ginnistan und Eros, der Vater, die Mutter und der Schreiber 
zu Hause sind (1v, 183-184). Sie ist die Tochter des Vaters (des Sinns) 
und der Ginnistan (der Phantasie). Sie ist Halb- und Milchschwester 
des Eros, nihrt sich, wie dieser, an den Briisten der Mutter (des Her- 
zens) und der Amme Phantasie-Ginnistan, an der sie lieber zu trinken 
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scheint; wie bei Eros, verwandelt sich bei ihrer Beriithrung das wunder- 
bare Wasser Sophiens in Blauen Dunst und Traumbilder; wie er, steigt 
sie am Ende empor in die héhere Welt Sophiens und Arkturs. So hat 
sie mit Eros die engste Verwandtschaft. 

Sie stammt aus alten Zeiten, und doch ist sie in ihrem Wesen noch ein 
Kind und wird ewig ein Kind sein (tv, 193). Kindlich ist ihre Neugierde: 
sie ware gern mitgegangen auf Eros’ Reise (1v, 187), freut sich beim 
Besuch in der Unterwelt in einer neuen Welt zu sein und besieht alles 
mit kindlicher Neugierde (IV, 193). Kindlich ist die List, durch welche 
sie den Parzen entflieht: sie tut, als 6ffne sie das Tor, wirft es ungestiim 
wieder zu und schleicht sich leise nach dem Hintergrund der Hohle, 
wo eine Leiter herunterhingt, auf der sie in Arkturs Reich gelangt 
(tv, 197). Kindlich ist ihr zutrauliches und lustiges Temperament: sie 
geht fréhlich auf die alten Schwestern zu und zeigt sich mit artigen 
Liebkosungen um sie geschiftig (rv, 194), stért auch mit ihrem kindi- 
schen Hiipfen die stille Flamme von deren Lampe, lacht iiber die unbe- 
hilfliche Tiirhiiterin Sphinx und die possierlichen Fratzen des Schreibers 
(1v, 202). Nur der Tod der Mutter stimmt sie traurig und entlockt ihr 
Trinen (tv, 197, 201). Kindlich ist wohl auch die instinktmissige und 
selbstverstindliche, gleichsam mechanisch-unbewusste Art ihres Han- 
delns; Nachdenken, Zweifel, alle Problematik liegen ihr fern. 

Mit dieser Kindlichkeit verbindet sich jedoch auf wunderbare Weise 
der Witz und die Klugheit einer reifen Person, eine Einsicht und Weis- 
heit, die ans Ubermenschliche grenzt: Sie weiss den alten Parzen zu 
schmeicheln. Sie kédert die Spinnen fiir ihre Zwecke mit der meta- 
phorischen Bezeichnung Fliegen fiir die Parzen, sie entwendet den Alten 
schlauerweise die Schere, damit sie sich nicht wehren kénnen, und hiitet 
sich wohl die Spinnwebfaden abzureissen, die noch an den Weberinnen 
hingen (rv, 202-204). 

Doch ist solche Schlauheit die geringste Gabe ihres Geistes. Nicht 
umsonst ist sie Sophiens Pate (1v, 205): deren Weisheit tut sich in ihr 
kund. Ihre Schrift besteht die Wasserprobe glinzend (Iv, 186), die 
Ratsel der Sphinx lést sie ohne Schwierigkeit (1v, 202), sie weiss, dass 
der Gartner Zink Blumen im Feuer zieht (tv, 203), dass, und wie, die 
Asche der Pflegemutter zu sammeln und der Riese zu erwecken ist. Sie 
gibt die Anweisungen fiir die Erweckung des Vaters und der Freya (Iv, 
206-209). Sie steht fiir sich: Sophie und Liebe! ist ihre Parole (rv, 
193-194). 

Mehr als jede andere Person scheint sie die Ereignisse zu tiberschauen 
und die Entwicklungen vorauszusehen, und liefert in ihren Prophezei- 
ungen und Berichten vor dem K®énig die Interpretationen, den Schliissel 
zum Sinn des Ganzen (rv, 197, 203-204; nur das Mysterium der Mut- 
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504 Metapher und Marchengestalt 


ter erklirt Sophie selbst, 1v, 207-208), wie sie unter den Schluss als echte 
Fabel ihr haec fabula docet setzt.* So wird sie die Seele des neuen Lebens 
durch ihre Weisheit (1v, 206). 

Mehr noch durch ihre Handlungen, denn sie ist es eigentlich, die den 
neuen Zustand méglich macht und herbeifiihrt. Sie ist dem Schreiber 
gegeniiber die einzige aktive Person der Erzihlung. Sie iiberwindet die 
Sphinx, den Schreiber und die Parzen (alles Leblose, 1v, 204). Sie er- 
weckt in ihrem Liede die Kinder alter Zeiten (1v, 195), sie stellt den Eros 
wieder her (1v, 200, 204), erweckt den Riesen (1v, 205), bringt den Erd- 
bewohnern die erlésende Asche, und wird so zur Befreierin beider Welten 
(1v, 204-205). 

Es ist nicht schwer, in dieser Gestalt die einzelnen Teile der ‘‘Fabel- 
lehre” nachzuweisen, in der Kindheit das Primitive, in ihrer Weisheit 
das Philosophische, in ihren Handlungen den Geist der Tugendlehre. 
Eine iiberraschende Selbstheit ist zwischen einem wahrhaften Liede 
und einer edlen Handlung, sagt Ofterdingen (1v, 234). So wird die Erde 
wieder leicht, wie sie es immer den Guten war (rv, 205), wie sie es auch 
der kleinen Heldin zu allen Zeiten ist,—denn all dies geschieht mit voll- 
kommener Selbstverstindlichkeit und Leichtigkeit, nicht ohne Plan und 
Vorhaben (1v, 200), aber ohne alle Miihe, Angst und Spannung. 

Es ist selbstverstindlich, dass sie als Vertreterin der Dichtkunst 
auch kiinstlerisch produktiv ist. Das Plaudern ist ihr Bediirfnis (rv, 
185-186, 194). Zweimal spricht sie in Versen (1v, 195, 212; von den Per- 
sonen des Mirchens ausser ihr nur der Phénix, der zu ihr gehért!). Sie 
erhailt von Eridanus in Arkturs Reich die Leyer zum Gesang und ent- 
lockt dem Eismeer die herrlichsten Téne als Widerhall (1v, 197-198). 
Aber als Fabel hat ihre Kunst auch Zwecke, und deren Zauber tritt in 
den Dienst ihrer Mission. Durch ihren Gesang bringt sie den verwilder- 
ten Eros zur Ruhe und zaubert die Taranteln hervor, die den Untergang 
der Feinde herbeifiithren. Nach vollbrachter Arbeit scheint sich ihre 
Kunst auf sich zu besinnen und nur der Unterhaltung und der Freude 
zu dienen: sie wird dem Monde bei seinen Schauspielen behilflich sein 
und selbst Tage der Ewigkeit spinnen (Iv, 211, 204). 

In dem Worte Spinnen treffen wir auf eine Sprachmetapher, die in dem 
Aufbau dieses augenscheinlich rein erfundenen Mirckenstoffes motiv- 
bildend und kombinierend eine Rolle gespielt. Durch das Spinnen tritt 
sie in Beziehung zu Taranteln und Kreuzspinnen, in Verwandtschaft zu 
den spinnenden Parzen, die sie deshalb auch Basen nennt (Iv, 194, 196). 
Die alten Schwestern erlauben ihr einen Armvoll ihrer alten Fadenenden 
zusammenzudrehen, nicht ohne schadenfrohe Erwartung, dass es ihr 
schlecht bekommen soll, denn wenn sie saumselig spinnt, schlingen sich 


5 Vgl. 11, 18, Fragment Nr. 64. 
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die Faden um sie und ersticken sie (1v, 194). Es kommt aber anders. Die 
kleine Fabel steht in souveriner Meisterschaft iiber aller Gefahr. Ihr 
Spinnen ist ein Erwachen der Kinder alter Zeit, deren Faden sie in 
Einen Faden, in ein Leben, einspinnt, deren Geister alsbald den Krieg 
gegen das Tote beginnen (iv, 195). Die alten Zeiten kehren zuriick 
(1v, 205) und verbinden sich mit Gegenwart und Zukunft zum All-Eins. 
Zu ihrem Beruf als Spinnerin im neuen Jahrtausend erbt sie die Spindel 
der Alten, die ihr Perseus iiberbringt (1v, 210): In deinen Handen wird 
diese Spindel uns ewig erfreuen, und aus dir selbst wirst du uns einen 
goldenen unzerreisslichen Faden spinnen. Indem sich der Faden aus ihrer 
Brust hervorzuwinden scheint (Iv, 211), erinnert ihre Tatigkeit zugleich 
an die Spinnen und an das Wort Sophiens: Du wirst die Seele unseres 
Lebens sein. So verbindet das Bild die Natur und das Géttliche in ihrem 
Wesen. 

Noch ein zweites Symbol wird ihr am Ende beigegeben als der Griin- 
derin einer neuen Welt, die aus der alten emporsteigt: der Phénix, das 
Zeichen der Verjiingung und der Auferstehung, der Widerpart zu der 
von ihr iiberwundenen Sphinx, dem Symbol des Todes. Er ist ihr von 
Anfang an bestimmt: Wenn Fabel erst ihr altes Recht gewinnt, singt der 
Vogel selbst (1v, 182). Es ist das Recht auf ihr Eigentum, welches sie, wie 
sie der Sphinx sagt, sucht (1v, 193), und welches ihr auch bald darnach 
als gliickliches Zeichen im Sternbild am Himmel erscheint (1v, 195). 
Dein Eifer und deine Treue, sagt Sophie, habcn dir einen Platz unter den 
ewigen Sternen erworben. Du hast das Unsterbliche in dir gewahlt. Der 
Phénix gehért dir (1v, 206). Auf ihm schwebt sie als himmlisches Wesen 
iiber dem Schlussbild des Ganzen. 

Ein gezwungener Stoff, sagt Novalis in einem Fragment iiber die 
Fabel, verrit Absicht, Plan eines Vernunftwesens. Der Mensch fihlt 
sich genétigt, einen Gedanken als Supplement dieser Erscheinung hin- 
zuzudenken (111, 78). Dieses ‘‘héhere Miarchen”’ des Dichters stimmt zu 
dem Satze vollkommen, nur dass es nicht ein Gedanke ist, sondern eine 
ganze Gedankenwelt. 

Die Formel fiir die Gestalt der Fabel ist also in ihren Hauptziigen 
einfach genug. Eine wunderbare Verschmelzung von Kindheit und 
Reife, eine konkrete Gestalt mit abstraktem Namen, der als Schliissel 
dient zur Interpretation und hinter dem Kinde und seiner Verwandt- 
schaft, ihrem Wesen und ihren Handlungen, die Gedanken der Fabel- 
lehre im voraus ahnen und erraten lassen soll, die der Dichter spiter im 
Roman in eigentlicher Rede entwickelt. Hinzu kommt der Ausbau der 
Metapher des Spinnens fiir das Erzihlen und Dichten in mancherlei 
Abwandlung, und das Symbol des Phénixes, dessen Doppelwesen als 
Vogel und Sternbild sinnreiche Verwendung findet. 
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In der Gattung des allegorischen Begriffsmiarchens findet Novalis nicht 
allzuviel Nachahmer; wenige suchen in der Folge in das Mirchen ein 
ganzes Weltgeschehen hineinzukristallisieren wie Goethe und Klingsohr. 
Unter den allegorischen Darstellern der Poesie haben uns Hauff und 
Uhland zwei vergleichbare Parallelen zur kleinen Fabel geliefert, Hauff in 
der Einleitung zu seinen Marchen, Uhland in seinem Gedicht ‘“Mir- 
chen.” 

Hauff baut eine kleine Allegorie auf nach dem Muster von Klingsohrs 
Fabel: Das bescheidene Méarchen, die ailteste Tochter der Kinigin Phan- 
tasie, muss im Gewand eines Almanachs auf die Erde kommen, denn die 
bése Muhme, die Mode, hat sie verleumdet, und die Menschen, die ihr 
sonst die Hand freundlich zum Gruss boten, haben kluge Wachter (Auf- 
klarung) aufgestellt, die alles, was aus dem Reich der Kénigin Phantasiec 
kommt, mit scharfem Blick mustern und priifen, und das arme Marchen 
eine alte Jungfer und Gesindel schelten, die den Kindern nur dummes 
Zeug vorschwaize. Selbst diese Kinder, die sie sonst immer so lieb hatten, 
lachen iiber sie und wenden ihr altklug den Riicken zu. Doch will sie es mit 
denselben noch einmal versuchen, und es gelingt ihr, die Grenzwéichter, 
die spitzige Federn in der Faust haben und sie ihr entgegenhalten, mit ihren 
Zauberbildern einzuschlifern, und an ihnen vorbeizuschliipfen. Ihre 
Briider, die leichtfiissigen Triume, haben es leichter: frihlich und leicht 
hiipfen sie auf die Erde hinab, fragen nichts nach jenen klugen Ménnern, 
besuchen die schlummernden Menschen und weben und malen ihnen, 
was das Herz begliickt und das Auge erfreut.—Es ist wie in Novalis’ 
Fabelgestalt, nur in einfacheren Verhiltnissen, die Personifikation einer 
Literaturgattung: hier wie dort das Kind der Phantasie, deren Ver- 
wandtschaftsverhiltnisse und eine zum Zwecke erfundene Handlung als 
Einkleidung der Gedanken und literarischen Verhiltnisse dienen. 

Anders geht Uhland in seinem ‘‘Miarchen’’’ vor. Statt in eine er- 
fundene Handlung giesst er seine Allegorie in einen iiberlieferten Stoff, 
das Dornréschenmiarchen: Das Fréulein, welches in den Rosengirten und 
Wildern erzogen worden, und den Dienst manches stolzen Ritters, Hein- 
richs von Ofterdingen und Wolframs von Eschenbach entgegennahm, 
dann aber von einer Spindel gestochen wurde und manch hundert Jahre 
schlief, das ist die deutsche Poesie, die nun von einem Kénigssohn und 
seinen Jdgern erweckt wird. Da bricht ein neuer Maimorgen an, und die 
Vogel singen wieder im Walde der Dichter. 

Spindel und Spinnen aber verireten hier die Antipoesie: Lange, lange 
Lehrgedichte spinnt die alte Stubenpoesie, die sich nie aus dem Stiibchen 
verirrt; ““Flachsne Heldengedichte, Die haspl’ ich schnellerweis, Mein 


57 Kritische Ausgabe der Gedichte von Schmidt und Hartmann, 1898, 1, 317 ff. 
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Kater maut Tragédie, Mein Rad hat lyrischen Schwung, Meine Spindel 
spielt Komédie Mit Tanzbelustigung.’””—Auch damit ist der metaphorische 
Spass des Spinnens und Webens noch nicht erschépft: Wihrend des 
Zauberschlafs weben in jedem Zimmer die Spinnen, Hecken und Ranken 
weben um den Fiirstenbau, und um den Himmel oben spinnt sich Nebel- 
grau. Genau im entgegengesetzten Sinne wie bei der kleinen Fabel wird 
hier dasselbe Bild ausgebaut.—So ist auch das Ganze eine Umkehr: hier 
ein Stiick Literaturgeschichte in allegorischer Reprasentation, dort eine 
Literaturprophetie. Hier der Anschluss an volkstiimliche Tradition, dort 
eine philosophische Weltanschauung in eine Form gegossen, die sich auf 
Goethe und Apuleius stiitzt. Hier iiberwiegender Humor, wie er das 
zeitgendssische Marchen von Hoffmann und Brentano beherrscht, dort 
bei allem Humor doch vorwiegender Ernst. Die “ideengliubigen”’ 
Dichter, denen die philosophischen Begriffe auf ihrer “kiihlen Héhe 
Lebenswesenheiten’”* sind, riumen das Feld; das allegorische Mirchen 
tritt ab. Die weitere Entwicklung des Kunstmirchens schliesst sich eher 
an Tieck, der, von Musdus und dem Volksmirchen ausgehend, mehr die 
mythische Verschmelzung von Natur und Menschenwesen zur Grund- 
lage seiner Wundergestalten macht. 
Max Diez 
(Fortsetzung folgt.) 


58 Pongs, Das Bild in der Dichtung, 1, S. 200. 
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XXIV 
JOSEPH FAWCETT AND WORDSWORTH’S SOLITARY 


OSEPH FAWCETT was one of the English revolutionary radicals 

who provided the intellectual milieu in which the youthful Words- 
worth and Coleridge moved and wrote. His name has fallen for several 
reasons into an undeserved obscurity. He had ro biographer among his 
contemporaries who might have collected pertinent material while it 
was most readily available. But, at any rate, his ideas could have won 
only a very small audience in the years immediately following his death 
in 1804, even before which his reputation was mercilessly dealt with 
like that of other radicals. Besides, his personal eccentricities threw into 
shadow the more solid portions of his fame. In spite of the fact that he 
was the intellectual godfather of two of the leading thinkers of his age, 
William Godwin and William Hazlitt, the bulk of the literary memorials 
which they have left of him is slight.! We have, therefore, an exasper- 
atingly small body of facts about Fawcett’s life, but enough is known 
about his opinions to give us a fairly distinct portrait of his mind. 


I 


After his early training at Ware, he entered the dissenting academy at 
Daventry in 1774, where he received his training for the Unitarian 
ministry and declaimed to the thorn bushes on Burrow Hill. In 1780 he 
began preaching at Walthamstow, Hertfordshire, about fifteen miles 
from Ware, where in 1778 Godwin had settled as minister to the Dis- 
senters. In 1778 or 1779 Godwin met Fawcett at Ware, and an intimate 
friendship began between them. It was Fawcett who first turned God- 
win’s attention toward literature and political theory. This was at least 
fourteen years before the publication of Political Justice. The tribute 
which Godwin in two autobiographical notes? paid him as the first of 
“the four principal oral instructors” to whom his mind was “indebted 
for improvement” is perhaps the best known bit of writing about him: 

1 Hazlitt was reported to have planned to write a life of his friend. On January 15, 1806 
Lamb wrote to Hazlitt, favoring the prosecution of his supposed design and hinting that 
Fawcett’s work should be better known: “‘Mrs. H. was naming something about a “Life 
of Fawcett’ to be by you undertaken: the great Fawcett, as she explained to Manning, 
when he asked, ‘What Fawcett?’ He innocently thought Fawcett the Player. But Fawcett 
the divine is known to many people. . . . You might dish up a Fawcettiad in three months, 
and ask £60 or £80 for it.” (The Letters of Charles Lamb, edited by Alfred Ainger, 1, 222). 
But the project never materialized. An extended account of Hazlitt’s memories of Fawcett 
would have done more than can possibly be done now to keep his name alive. W. C. Hazlitt 
in his memoirs of his grandfather, laments the slenderness of his information about “that 
excellent and accomplished man.” (Memoirs of William Haslitt, 11, 240). 

2 C. Kegan Paul, William Godwin, His Friends and Contemporaries, 1, 17. 
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The four principal oral instructors to whom I feel my mind indebted for improve- 
ment were Joseph Fawcet, Thomas Holcroft, George Dyson, and Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge. ... In my twenty-third year® I became acquainted with the Rev. 
Joseph Fawcet, a young man of nearly my own age, one of whose favorite topics 
was a declamation against the domestic affections. ... Mr. Fawcet’s modes of 
thinking made a great impression upon me, as he was almost the first man I had 
every been acquainted with, who carried with him the semblance of original 
genius. 


In 1794 Godwin, it is thought, paid him the compliment in Caleb Wil- 
liams of drawing after him Mr. Clare, the benevolent poet, the only char- 
acter in the book which awakens our thorough moral approbation. Dur- 
ing these and the following years Fawcett was probably in frequent 
company with Godwin.‘ 

In 1783 while still at Walthamstow Fawcett was engaged as Sunday 
evening lecturer at the Old Jewry meeting-house, a position which he 
retained for twelve years. He resigned his pastoral work in 1787 on ac- 
count of doctrinal differences, though he had evidently been more and 
more drawn from theology to politics. According to a contemporary 
record, his oratorical gifts attracted to the Old Jewry “‘the largest and 
most genteel audience that ever assembled in a dissenting place of wor- 
ship.’’* Mrs. Siddons, the Kembles, and Holcroft attended the lectures. 

But to us the most interesting of his listeners was the young Words- 
worth. In the spring of 1791 Wordsworth fresh from graduation at 
Cambridge, was eagerly getting acquainted with the larger world of 
London, haunting the streets, where the human scene was in constant 
flow or the art galleries, theaters, law courts, Parliament, debating clubs, 
meeting houses and churches, where it was whirled into vortexes or 
quietly drawn into pleasant eddies.* The air everywhere was astir with 

3 P. P. Howe, in his Life of William Hazlitt (page 16), speaks of Fawcett as “the school 
friend of Godwin,” following Hazlitt in his essay on Godwin; but this hardly comports 
with Godwin’s own statement. 

‘ Holcroft, in making a philosophical point against the insincerity of civilized manners, 
writes of one of Fawcett’s adventures with the philosopher, of which Godwin told him at a 
dinner in 1798: ““Godwin mentioned a Mr. ——, whom he and Mr. Fawcett, on a pedestrian 
ramble, went to visit at Ipswich: Godwin saying that perhaps he would give them beds; if 
not, he would ask them to supper, and besides they would have the pleasure of seeing the 
beautiful Cicely, his daughter. They went, stayed some time, but received no invitation. 
When they came away, Mr. Fawcett said he had three questions to ask Mr. Godwin— 
How he liked his supper, how he liked his bed, and how he liked Miss Cicely (who had not 
appeared)? This occasioned me to remark that the fault was probably not in the host but 
in the hypocrisy of our manners; and that they ought to have freely said they wanted a 
supper, beds, and to see Miss Cicely.” (Memoirs of Thomas Holcroft, pp. 192-193) Fawcett 
furnished Godwin suggestions for his life of Chatham, published in 1783, and “always 
spoke of his writings with admiration tinctured with wonder.” (William Hazlitt, The 
Spirit of the Age, pp. 30-31.) 

* Gentleman’s Magazine, February, 1804. ® See Book vi of The Prelude. 
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510 Joseph Fawcett and Wordsworth’s Solitary 


political debates which were echoed from the more liberal pulpits and 
“warmed the sermons to something above their customary frigidity.’” 
He heard some of the higher triumphs of the pulpit oratory and was 
duly impressed by their “awful truths.” It is more remarkable that the 
daring political philosophy of the popular preachers did not distur) 
him than that the “awful truths” of theology should have moved him. 
That Fawcett was one of these popular preachers whom Wordsworth 
had in mind when he wrote in the Prelude of the power of pulpit oratory 
in the London of 1791, we know from a sentence of the Fenwick note of 
1843 to the Excursion: 


It happened to me several times to be one of his congregation through my con- 
nection with Mr. Nicholson of Cateaton Street, who at that time [the time of 
Wordsworth’s “frequent residences in London at the beginning of the French 
Revolution”], when I had not made many acquaintances in London, used often 
to invite me to dine with him on Sundays; and I took that opportunity (Mr. N. 
being a dissenter) of going to hear Fawcett, who was an able and eloquent man. 


The restraint with which Wordsworth speaks of these visits is that of the 
poet laureate conservative of 1843, not that of the revolutionary radical 
of 1793. It is more than likely that at the very time Wordsworth was com- 
ing under the influence of Godwin in 1793 he was also sitting at the feet 
of Fawcett in the Old Jewry. Legouis® thinks that Fawcett may have 
introduced Wordsworth to Godwin’s philosophy, that as early as 1791, 
attracted by the revolutionary character of the utterances of such a 
famous man, the young poet probably imbibed from him his first draught 
of revolutionary doctrine. 

Hazlitt’s association with Fawcett began somewhat later after his 
retirement from his lectureship and the ministry in 1795 to Hedgegrove,"’ 
Hertfordshire, where he devoted the remaining nine years of his life to 
farming and writing. In a note on Fawcett in his edition of the Memoirs 
of Thomas Holcroft (1810), Hazlitt has given us in the spirit of youthful 
hero-worship an engaging picture of Fawcett’s personality and powers:'' 

. — Legouis, The Early Life of William Wordsworth, p. 178. 

Nor did the Pulpit’s oratory fail 
To achieve its higher triumph. Not unfelt 
Were its admonishments, nor lightly heard 
The awful truths delivered thence by tongues 
Endowed with various power to search the soul. 
The Prelude, vit, 544-548. 

* See op. cit., 226.—It has, however, recently been shown that Paine’s influence was pre- 
dominant upon Wordsworth’s most outright revolutionary pronouncement, A Letter to the 
Bishop of Llandaff, written in the early part of 1793. (Edward Niles Hooker, ‘Words- 
worth’s Letter to the Bishop of Llandaff,” Studies in Philology (July, 1931). But Fawcett un- 
doubtedly contributed an ingredient to Wordsworth’s thinking between 1791 and 1795. 


10 Ford K. Brown has mistakenly left the impression that Hazlitt met Fawcett six or 
seven years earlier. (See his Life of William Godwin, p. 14), 11 Page 192. 
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The late Rev. Joseph Fawcett, author of the Art of War, etc. It was he who de- 
livered the Sunday evening lectures at the Old Jewry which were so popular 
about twenty years ago. He afterwards retired to Hedgegrove in Hertfordshire. 
It was here that I first became acquainted with him, and passed some of the 
pleasantest days of my life. He was the friend of my early youth. He was the 
first person of literary eminence whom I had then known; and the conversations 
I had with him on the subjects of taste and philosophy (for his taste was as re- 
fined as his powers of reasoning were profound and subtle) gave me a delight such 
as I can never feel again. The writings of Sterne, Fielding, Cervantes, Richard- 
son, Rousseau, Godwin, Goethe, etc., were the usual subjects of our discourse, 
and the pleasures I had in reading these authors seemed more than doubled. Of 
all the persons I have ever known, he was the most perfectly free from every 
taint of jealousy or narrowness. Never did a mean or sinister motive come near 
his heart. 


Fawcett, like Godwin, had the power of electrifying intellectually alert 
young men with his ideas.” 

The catholicity of Fawcett’s ideas and tastes appealed especially to 
his young disciple. He had more charity than the average radical. He 
had Paine’s Rights of Man and Burke’s Reflections bound up in one 
volume and said that together they made a very good book. This 
Hazlitt thought “‘a singular proof of good taste, good sense, and liberal 
thinking.” In a passage of his essay On Criticism, Hazlitt takes oc- 
casion to use Fawcett as an example of the superiority of catholicity of 
taste over the narrowness of appreciation and littlemindedness which 
men of more original genius often show. He brought to his disciple a 
mind enriched with all good things, a goodness of heart, a generosity of 
feeling, and an intellectual honesty. He was the type of ready man which 
Bacon says conference makes, but the springs of communication were 
more or less deadened when he committed his thoughts to the public. 
The passage makes us wish that the young Hazlitt had Boswellized:“ 


The person of the most refined and least contracted taste I ever knew was the 
late Joseph Fawcett, the friend of my youth. He was... most candid and un- 
sophisticated. He had a masterly perception of all styles and of every kind and 
degree of excellence. . . . If you had a favorite author, he had read him too, and 
knew all the best morsels, the subtle traits, the capital touches. ‘Do you like 
Sterne?”—“Yes, to be sure,” he would say, “I should deserve to be hanged, if 
I didn’t!” . . . He read the poetry of Milton with the same fervor and spirit of 
devotion that I have since heard others read their own. “That is the most deli- 
cious feeling of all,’ I have heard him exclaim, “to like what is excellent, no 


2 Basil Montague, Hazlitt hints to us, was one of the group of Fawcett’s youthful ad- 
mirers. In the days before his conversion to conservatism by Mackintosh, he began his 
sentences every few minutes with “Fawcett used to say.” (Memoirs of William Hazlitt, u, 
242). 8 [bid., 1, 291. 

“4 Table Talk (Everyman’s edition), pp. 224-225. 
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matter whose it is.” In this respect he practiced what he preached. . . . There 
was no flaw or mist in the clear mirror of his mind. He was as open to impressions 
as he was strenuous in maintaining them. . . . Most men’s minds are to me like 
musical instruments out of tune. Touch a particular key, and it jars and makes 
harsh discord with your own. They like Gil Blas, but can see nothing to laugh at 
in Don Quixote; they adore Richardson, but are disgusted with Fielding. Faw- 
cett had a taste accommodated to all these. He was not exceptious. He gave a 
cordial welcome to all sorts, provided they were the best of their kind. . . . His 
own style was laboured and artificial to a fault, while his character was frank 
and ingenuous in the extreme. He was not the only individual whom I have 
known to counteract their real disposition in coming before the public, and by 
avoiding what they perhaps thought an inherent infirmity, debar themselves 
of their real strength and advantages. ... He made me feel (by contrast) the 
want of genuine sincerity and generous sentiment in some that I have listened 
to since. 


II 


We now turn from the records of Fawcett’s period of greatest influence 
left by his contemporaries to his own writings. His first publication was 
a sermon delivered March 28, 1790, at the Old Jewry, On the Propriety 
and Importance of Public Worship. He shows here none of the bitterness 
or headstrong proclivities of some of his brother Dissenters. The Genile- 
man’s Magazine commends him for being different in spirit from the 
hot-headed reformers who are against all ceremony and would have the 
meeting house absolutely supplant the church. 

But in the two volumes of Sermons Delivered at the Evening Lecture at 
Old Jewry and in his poem, The Art of War, all of which were published 
in 1795, he emerges before the reading public as the outright champion 
of the new philosophy in all its implications. Here are the ideas of God- 
win which Fawcett was undoubtedly preaching in 1793 and by which he 
helped Political Justice to win many converts. In fact, the autobiographi- 
cal note of Godwin already quoted makes it certain that Fawcett had 
provided him with some of these very ideas, particularly those on genera! 
benevolence. He is, as we shall see, in general agreement with Godwin 
in the belief in infinite perfectibility, the all-powerful influence of law 
and education, the ease with which the truth which makes one free is 
discovered, and the efficacy of reason in ending war. 

The Sermons, though in places stuffed with the artificial flowers of 
rhetoric, show a sturdiness of thought which needs only a more athletic 
diction to give it distinction. The Monthly Review for September, 1796, 
declares that they represent “‘the union of reason, fancy, and passion 
...in an uncommon degree.” Fawcett is here a Christian rationalist— 


16 txt (March, 1791), 245-246. 
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more rationalist than Christian. He uses Christian doctrine to support 
revolutionary ideas and Christian prophecy to point to the millenium to 
which the reign of reason will lead. 

The sermon, Right and Wrong Judgment the Origin of Virtue and Vice,'® 
the title of which suggests the tracing of evil to error of mind rather than 
to moral obliquity, is an example of how independent he sometimes be- 
came of Christian doctrine. The discourse has its foundations, of course, 
in the doctrine of necessity. On the Respect Due to all Men is pure Rous- 
seau in its equalitarianism. ‘The high and low,” he writes, “are on a 
perfect level in the system of nature.’'? Man has degenerated from the 
primal dignity of his species in the state of nature by admitting the in- 
equalities of servant and master and all the various differentiations 
which the growth of the social state brought. On Disinterested Goodness 
is a discourse which develops the Godwinian philosophy of gratitude and 
reward. A good action with gratitude as its motive has none of the spirit 
of charity nor any tendency to produce it. He says:'® 


A truly generous man is principally pleased to contemplate the gratitude of those 
upon whom he bestows benefits in proportion as he has reason to consider it, not 
as the tribute of a selfish mind to himself, but of a sensible mind to the beauty of 
goodness. 


A man’s goodness is gauged by the expression of his love for his species, 
not by that of a special affection. 

In the sermon entitled Christianity Vindicated as not particularly in- 
culcating Friendship and Patriotism, Fawcett even draws arguments 
from Scripture against these two supposedly major virtues. Friendship 
and patriotism are thought of as “limited and partial operations of the 
social principle.’”® Instead of these, Christ himself taught universal 
benevolence when he defined the neighbor as man. Fawcett pursued the 
gospel of universal benevolence with logic as relentless as Godwin’s:”° 


Friendship and Patriotism, so far as they stand distinguished from general hu- 
manity and philanthropy, so far as we consider only what is peculiar to them . . . 
will not appear to possess any moral beauty. . . . The capricious preference of 
this or that particular man, a preference not founded in any perceptions of 
moral preéminence in him over the rest of mankind, but merely arising from 
habits of accidental intimacy—such a partiality, though perfectly natural and 
though within proper limits perfectly innocent, is not to be considered as a 
branch of social virtue... . / An ardor such as this may excite the remark and 
admiration of mankind, it may be quoted as a singular example, added to the 
proverbs of the world, numbered among the beauties of history, make a figure 
in the pages of romance, and furnish a fruitful theme for elequence to expatiate 
upon ; but it has no claim to the calm applause of moral Wisdom. 


* 1, 422-425. 17 11, 75.—The Sermons are quoted from the edition of 1801. 
11, 118-119. 19 1, 127. 20 1, 130-131. 
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There may not be a greater love than that of him who lays down his life 
for his friend, but there is a higher justification of self-sacrifice than this 
in the conviction that one is doing good to society as a whole or to as 
large part of it as possible. Such a sacrifice was Christ’s. ‘This is more 
than friendship; this is philanthropy and public spirit; this is conduct 
which panegyric cannot flatter or poetry embellish.’”™ There is an ir- 
reducible element in the private affections which must be offset by a 
regard for the good of the social whole. A narrow patriotism is the great- 
est enemy of the brotherhood of man, and the spirit of nationalism un- 
restrained puts the rest of the human race outside the pale of justice or 
even charity. Universal happiness is often inconsistent with national] 
prosperity. Substitute charity for friendship and patriotism. Finally, 
Fawcett is careful to say that he does not advocate a rooting out of the 
natural affections, but such a control of them that, wherever the heart 
of humanity beats, we may put ourselves into harmony with it. As we 
have said, he was undoubtedly one of the sources of Godwin’s arguments 
about the implications of the idea of justice in personal relations. 

The Art of War is Fawcett’s most ambitious effort in verse. In style 
he would fain belong to the tradition of Shakespeare and Milton, echoes 
of whom are generously sprinkled over the poem. He seems not at all to 
be effected by the influences which were soon to be erected into a new 
gospel of criticism by Wordsworth in the Preface to Lyrical Ballads. 
The poem has practically all the faults which Wordsworth there con- 
demns: over-use of personification, showy and artificial diction, over- 
blown magnificence of description, and an imagination goaded to over- 
reach itself by “‘the application of gross and violent stimulants.”’ 
Through 1257 lines of blank verse he goes sounding on his way, not as 
‘a man speaking to men,” but as an orator hailing mankind from an 
isolated Gothic tower of expression in a language few of them know. 

But the excesses of his style should not obscure for us the magnanim- 
ity of his thought, which the gaudy dress he gives his ideas so ill becomes. 
A critic in the Gentleman’s Magazine for June, 1795, an organ usually in- 
hospitable to liberal thought, though depreciating it as art, commends it 
as an honest effort to allay the passion of war. Even Wordsworth in 1843, 
who then was very grudging in his praise of ideas that had engaged his 
sanguine youth, wrote of it: ““He published a poem on war, which had a 
good deal of merit, and made me think more about him than I should 
otherwise have done.’ Professor Harper, who has made the first satis- 
fying attempt since Hazlitt, to evaluate Fawcett and his work, writes 
of The Art of War as “‘a noble piece of work” and “a generous and 


1 17, 132. *% Fenwick note to The Excursion. 
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humane effusion.’ It is instinct with the new humanitarianism. Fawcett 
is more eager to condemn war as an instrument of policy, to destroy the 
glamour with which it has been surrounded, to castigate the social and 
moral order that has raised war to the dignity of an art (the very title 
is intended to suggest reproach), than he is to achieve high literary merit. 

The poem is in consonance with the general opinion of the radicals on 
war at the time. Like Godwin’s Political Justice** and to a somewhat less 
extent, many of the earlier poems and prose writings of Wordsworth 
and his literary group,” it traces the roots of war to aristocracy and 
monarchy, which use the people thus as the helpless instruments of their 
own aggrandizement and exploitation and which substitute for the love 
of our species a wholesale vain-glorious selfishness parading under the 
name of patriotism. As Professor Beatty suggests,* however, The Art 
of War buttresses the humanitarian gospel and the war poems of Words- 
worth and his friends with a more open, thoroughgoing, and devastating 
attack upon war in the name of the radical philosophy. 

To Fawcett, war is murder “methodized to art,” dignified with the 
name of a profession, and celebrated in art and song:?” 


Named Noble Science! in the number rank’d 
Of fair reputed callings, thick that throng 

The door of active life, and court the choice 

Of doubtful youth! among the paths that lead 
To Fame’s high fane, among the Muse’s themes 
Plac’d eminent in front! 


He paints a satirical picture”* of a council of state solemnly met to pros- 
titute their reason to the ends of destruction. In the description”® of the 
horrors of war he rises to a declamatory fury in a tongue often as little 
that of men as of angels. The celebration of a military victory, in which 
“religion joins the joy,” is “a feast of blood” and described as the climax 
of the people’s surrender of reason to passion.*° A fallen warrior’s widow, 

*3 George McLean Harper, William Wordsworth, 1, 262. 

* See Book 1, Chapters m-11 and Book v, Chapters xv1—xx, of the edition of 1796; and 
Arthur Beatty, “Joseph Fawcett: The Art of War, Its Relation to the Early Development 


of William Wordsworth” in Univ. of Wis. Stud. in Lang. and Lit., no. 2, 227-230. 
5 For a list of the writings of these men on the theme of war, see bid., pp. 234-235. 


% Ibid., p. 235. 
27 Lines 64-70.—I have followed the text as reprinted by Beatty in the article named 
above. %8 Lines 95-118. 


** Lines 129-249, 823-910.—For example, he calls upon the reader to see fire, among 
other gifts of nature perverted to evil uses by war, the sun’s 
... Waving work 
Impious undo, consume the yellow year, 
And beauteous Ceres to a cinder change! 
9 Lines 250-318. 
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frantic with grief, emerges from the throng to declaim against these un- 
seemly orgies of victory and the spurious public glory which cloaks the 
tragedies in private lives.** How little reason has ruled mankind and 
directed the course of history is shown by the fact that war has been the 
“‘fix’d phrenzy”’ of all the nations and of every age.® Civilization, under 
the control of aristocrats and kings, has only served to fasten upon man- 
kind this barbarous custom in which men are simply used as passive 
pawns in a huge game of death. War has become a business enterprise 
to which learning as well as art has prostituted itself and in which 


. .. sober warriors, in square array, 
With science kill, with ceremony slay.* 


What has aristocratic culture taught mankind except to make 


Politer slaughter, and genteely learn’d 
To lay more elegantly waste the world?™ 


Military pageantry is used to lull the people into complacency and to 
lure them into the whited sepulcher of war.® But international tribunals 
wielding codes of law, such as have been evolved in the twentieth century, 
would have connoted to Fawcett a universal reign of positive institution. 
This was considered hardly possible in the life mundane nor devoutly 
to be wished by a disciple of reason, who in finally displacing law would 
sheathe even the sword of Michael; and whose coming empire, unlike 
those of hereditary autocratic rulers, would be based upon the sense of 
right and justice, never impaired in the normal mind untrammeled by 
law and institution, and would eventually cover the earth as the waters 
cover the sea. Law is, after all, only “feeble regent in young Reason’s 
room.” To Reason, then, is addressed his final apostrophe :* 

The pigmy violence, the private scene 

That vexes, and that hides his head minute 

From human justice, it is thine to end; 

And thine the tall and Titan-crimes that lift 

Their heads to heaven and laugh at laws, to thee 

All might belongs: haste, reach thy ripened years! 

Mount thine immortal throne, and sway the world! 


It would be superfluous here to show that all the leading ideas of The 
Art of War—from necessity through sensationalism, the identification 
of war with murder and its association with the whole calendar of crime, 


*! Lines 319-363.—Professor Beatty has pointed out the similarity between this episode 
and the story of Wordsworth’s Guilt and Sorrow. 

2 Lines 364-410. % Lines 452-453. * Lines 520-521. 35 Lines 1079-1132. 

% Lines 1251-1257. 
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the false romantic coloring which obscures the reality of war, the use of 
war by the rich as the means of exploiting the poor, to the instrumentality 
of reason as the panacea—have a common source in that great reservoir 
of ideas from which Godwin drew the doctrines of Political Justice. 
Many of them were most probably taken from Political Justice itself. 

In his next publication, The Ari of Poetry, which appeared in 1797, 
Fawcett turns to literary criticism under the pseudonym of Sir Simon 
Swan. In form and spirit it belongs to the tradition of Pope’s Essay on 
Criticism. He has a ready command of the heroic couplet and his didactic 
purpose is frequently lost in satire. In so far as it indicates his literary 
sympathies, it shows him opposed to the extreme manifestations of both 
classicism and romanticism. He ridicules those poems of which ‘“‘correct- 
ness is the only or chief excellence, not correctness in the abstract but 
correct dulness.’’*? Not that he thinks negligence a necessary accompani- 
ment of genius, but it is more important for the genuine spirit of poetry 
to attain beauties than to escape faults. He contemns the neo-classical 
correctness, which, in escaping peccadillos, sacrifices all grandeur:** 


Let Fancy all her loftier flights forbear, 

And each minuter beauty make her care. 
The courtly reader’s finely structured eye 
Sees only coarseness in sublimity: 

And all too weak e’en Beauty’s form to gaze, 
Lets fairy Prettiness usurp her praise. 

Like a trim garden should thy song appear, 
Nought great or bold must find admission there: 
No forest swell, no mountains pierce the sky, 
No giant scenes impress with awe the eye, 
But little flowers in nicest order grow, 

O’er neat parterres, a blooming rareeshow! 


He satirizes that plaintive sentimental poetry, which, unlike the true 
elegy, is not the thoughtful outcome of a melancholy mood and generosity 
of feeling but is a compound of “‘that egotism of complaint of which self 
is the incessant subject’’*® and affectation, and, instead of expressing real 
suffering, produces the effect of pathos by tricks of art. The sentimental 
pretense which vitiates elegiac poetry is very cleverly hit off.*° He sees 
no new domains of poetic feeling opened by modern knowledge. He looks 
askance at the efforts in recent poetry, such as Darwin’s Loves of the 
Plants, to make ‘“‘mechanic industry” and science dear and genuine in- 
mates of the household of man.* He has little respect for the Gothic 


7 Preface to Poems (1798), page iv. The Art of Poetry appears here in an enlarged 
edition. 38 Poems, 262-263. 39 Preface to Poems, p. v. 
© Poems, 260-261. “ [bid., 264-265, 267-268. 
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element in romanticism. Here are satirical directions for a poem with the 
staple of Mrs. Radcliffe’s novels.” 

Let hideous Superstition frame the base, 

On which the wildly dismal tale you raise: 

Let ghastliest forms, pale ghosts, and goblins grim, 

Form of your verse the terrible sublime! 

Paint the dire skeleton, uncloth’d with skin, 

With grave worms crawling out and crawling in! 

All hell’s red torches in the numbers shine, 

And fiends on horseback gallop through the line. 


Elsewhere his liberal sympathies show more clearly through his literary 
criticism. In particular, the fulminations of The Anti-Jacobin (1797- 
1798) and of Mathias in his Pursuits of Literature (1794-1797) against 
the radicals are ridiculed as a debasement of the Muse.“ 

Fawcett’s volume of collected poems, which appeared in 1798, is made 
up of eleven elegies, five sonnets, and fourteen miscellaneous pieces, 
besides reprints of The Art of War, under the title Civilized War, and of 
The Art of Poetry. The new poems of this volume are less burdened by 
outworn poetic diction and loud declamation than the earlier ones, and 
in the sonnets and some of the shorter poems, like Louisa, A Song,“ and 
the two entitled To a Robin, he has escaped almost completely the tur- 
gidity and bombast for which his contemporaries criticized him so much. 
In fact, the Monthly Review for March, 1799, in its review of the volume 
went so far as to declare that “‘in point of vigor of imagination, splendor 
of imagery, and force of expression, he has not many superiors among 
modern poets.” On Visiting the Gardens at Versailles shows his dislike of 
nature methodized in “formal scenery.” In this respect at least, he is in 
the stream of eighteenth century romanticism. And, thorough liberal 
that he is, he looks upon the elaborate landscape gardening of Versailles 
as an evidence of the extension over nature of the same despotic power 
that has ruled mankind. In On Visiting the Gardens at Ermenonville, he 
paints a scene in which the natural world is no longer under the re- 
straint of “‘the tyrant law” of art; and the congeniality of unspoilt 
nature with the spirit of Rousseau, who lies buried there, gives the piece 
its point. In the advertisement to his Ode on the Commemoration of the 
French Revolution in the Champs de Mars, July 14, 1792, he tells us that 
he witnessed the event described.® In larger part it celebrates the fall of 


® Tbid., 272.  Ibid., 269-270. 

“ Profesor Harper (William Wordsworth, 1, 264) conjectures the influence of Louisa, 
A Song upon Wordsworth’s Louisa, written in 1805. Might not also the echo of its tender 
elegiac note have wrought an unconscious influence upon the Lucy poems, written the 
year after its publication? 45 Op. cit., 166. 
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the Bastille, which marked ‘‘a mighty people’s coronation day.” In A 
War Elegy he tells a story of individual distress caused by war to sup- 
plement the general pictures of its calamities given in The Art of War. 

In his last book, War Elegies, published in 1801, he illustrates further 
the distresses of war by individual examples. The eleven poems of this 
volume, then, are popularized expressions of the concrete horrors of war 
intended to reach a larger audience than The Art of War. Victory is a 
vigorous denunciation of the use of prayer and praise to God for the 
havoc, spoil, and ruin of war, upon whomever visited. The Recruit, The 
Impress, and The Soldier’s School are merciless “‘analytical representa- 
tions” of the seductive methods and often barbarous practices by which 
the blood offerings to Moloch are gathered. 


III 


It remains to clear up certain misconceptions in regard to Fawcett’s 
character fostered largely by lack of sympathy with his ideas and to 
present some conclusions about his later years after his retirement from 
the ministry in 1795. Hazlitt has given us most of the knowledge we have 
of him at this period. As we have noted, it was not until after Fawcett 
had removed to Hedgegrove that he became Hazlitt’s mentor. The only 
point in his biography beyond this which Hazlitt fixes is his attendance 
upon Mackintosh’s Lectures“ in 1799 as an unregenerate listener. Haz- 
litt’s sparse account shows Fawcett an altogether admirable character, 
but an unfortunate impression of weakness has been left by the last 
sentence of the note in his Memoirs of Thomas Holcroft: ““He was one of 
the most enthusiastic admirers of the French Revolution; and I believe 
the disappointment of the hopes he had cherished of the freedom and 
happiness of mankind, preyed upon his mind and hastened his death.’’*7 
It would seem from this that Fawcett at least never recovered from the 
emotional shock caused by the failure of the Revolution. 

But what has done more than anything else to fix the portrait of 
Fawcett for posterity is the unflattering estimate which was left of him 
in the Fenwick note to The Excursion. According to the Fenwick note, 
the conservatively hardened Wordsworth of 1843, thought that Fawcett 
. did not have enough ballast of character to ride the waves of revolution, 
and he seemed disposed to credit an unconfirmed report that Fawcett 
ended his days a moral derelict: 

His Christianity was probably never deeply rooted; and, like many others in 
those times of like showy talents, he had not enough strength of character to 

“ In his Lectures on the Law of Nature and of Nations, Mackintosh repudiated his earlier 


revolutionary philosophy, set forth in Vindiciae Gallicae, his reply to Burke’s Reflections. 
7 Page 192. 
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withstand the effects of the French Revolution, and of the wild and lax opinions 
which had done so much towards producing it, and far more in carrying it for- 
ward in its extremes. Poor Fawcett, I have been told, became pretty much such 
a person as I have described [in the poem]; and early disappeared from the stage, 
having fallen into habits of intemperance, which I have heard (though I will not 
answer for the fact) hastened his death. 


Wordsworth, then, it appears, though he admitted the slipperiness of 
his hold upon facts about Fawcett, thought of him in 1843 as a terrible 
example of what revolutionary philosophy unchecked will do for a man. 
He had Fawcett, among others, sit for the portrait of the Solitary, “a 
character suitable to my purpose, the elements of which I drew from 
several persons with whom I had been connected, and who fell under my 
observation during frequent residences in London at the beginning of 
the French Revolution.” He then introduces the name of Fawcett with 
a patronizing air: ‘The chief of these was, one may now say, a Mr. 
Fawcett, a preacher at the dissenting meeting-house at the Old Jewry.’ 
The Solitary is intended to represent the moral disintegration of a God- 
winian, from which Wordsworth rescued himself through the return 
to nature and the recovery of joy in the companionship of his sister 
Dorothy. He is the persistent Godwinian whom the backwash of the 
revolutionary philosophy had left to face a world hostile to his opinions 
and had driven into a devastating scepticism. 

Recent scholarship, it is true, has thrown doubt upon the complete 
reliability of the Fenwick notes. As is well known, the elder Wordsworth 
interpreted all his earlier poetry in the light, not of the time in which it 
was written, but of a time in which he had no pleasure in the salad days 
of his greener judgment. Wordsworth’s soul, however, had, at least nine 
years before the publication of The Excursion, begun to lose its zest for 
adventure and to retire to its ancestral estates in the country of tra- 
ditional institutions. But Miss Fenwick, writes Professor Harper, was 
“a perfervid and credulous hero-worshipper;’’ and so for this reason, too, 
the notes which she took down from Wordsworth’s dictation in 1843 
“should not be too unquestioningly depended upon.’’** Some may think 
that Miss Fenwick, ‘“‘constantly moved with religious feeling’’®® and an 
uncritical admiration for the old poet, magnified his unfavorable opinion 
of this religious freethinker. The note, however, is not too extreme for 
one who more than thirty years before had told Crabb Robinson that 
he would “shed his blood’ for the Established Church. In any case, 
what Wordsworth is reported to have said in 1843 and the consequent 


48 Fenwick note to The Excursion. 
«* George McLean Harper, op. cit., 1, 408. 5° Tbid., 1, 405. 
"! Diary, Reminiscences, and Correspondence of Henry Crabb Robinson, 1, 250. 
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equating of the Solitary’s philosophy with Fawcett’s have since then 
done wrong to his memory. 

It is not intended to leave the impression that one of Wordsworth’s 
purposes in writing The Excursion was to make a personal attack upon 
Fawcett. The spirit of high philosophic purpose which pervades the 
poem precludes such a view. It appears that no readers in 1814 recog- 
nized Fawcett’s portrait in the Solitary, with the possible exception, as 
we shall see, of Hazlitt. So far as there is any record, Wordsworth did 
not openly admit before 1843 that he had Fawcett in mind when he wrote 
the poem. However, the italicized ‘“‘now’’ of the quotation above does 
more than hint that before then he had forborne mentioning Fawcett by 
name for prudential reasons. 

A closer examination of the life and opinions of the Solitary will re- 
veal to what extent Wordsworth probably had Fawcett in mind in 1814 
and how the poet’s anti-radical views may be considered to have colored 
his interpretations of Fawcett’s character. To separate clearly the ele- 
ments of character in the Solitary which may have been suggested by the 
career of Fawcett from those which belong to others, is quite difficult, 
since we unmistakably know so little of him and since the portrait is a 
composite one. Wordsworth tells us of only one of the men who uncon- 
sciously sat with Fawcett for the picture, an unnamed Scotchman past 
middle age who came to live at Grasmere soon after Wordsworth’s 
arrival, who had for many years been a chaplain to a Highland regiment, 
and who in his appearance bore the marks of ill fortune and depression 
of spirits. But since the Scotchman was “in no respect an interesting 
character’ except in appearance and since Wordsworth knew very 
little about him, the ideas of the Solitary as a whole, it seems, are to be 
associated with Fawcett, or men of his type. 

The youth of the Solitary seems to have been suggested by what 
Wordsworth knew of that of the Scotchman; his maturity hints much 
more clearly at what we know of the life of Fawcett. The Solitary had 
entered the ministry to indulge his social vanity, become a chaplain in a 
Highland regiment, married into wealth, relinquished his office, retired 
to the country where he lived seven years, lost his wife and two children 
within a year, and then fallen into an apathy “‘to private interest dead, 
and public care.” So far® the Scotchman seems to have provided the staple 
of the Solitary’s biography. Here the narrative turns to run exactly paral- 
lel to Fawcett’s life at the point when in revolutionary transport he 
left Walthamstow on the eve of the Revolution to devote his time more 
exclusively to lecturing at the Old Jewry:* 

5? Fenwick note. 53 See The Excursion, 1, 164-210. 


4 Tbid., 1, 215-226.—This is quoted from the account of the Wanderer, who is, generally 
speaking, the poet himself. The Solitary gives a fuller account in Book 11, 706-767. 
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He broke from his contracted bounds, repaired, 
To the great City, an emporium then 

Of golden expectations, and receiving 
Freights every day from a new world of hope. 
Thither his popular talents he transferred; 
And, from the pulpit zealously maintained 
The cause of Christ and civil liberty, 

As one, and moving to one glorious end. 
Intoxicating service! I might say 

A happy service; for he was sincere 

As vanity and fondness for applause, 

And new and shapeless wishes would allow. 


Wordsworth very conceivably had in mind Fawcett’s characteristic 
combination of radical philosophy and Christianity when he wrote:* 


... there arose 

A proud and most presumptuous confidence 
In the transcendent wisdom of the age, 

And her discernment; not alone in rights, 
And in the origin and bounds of power 
Social and temporal; but in laws divine, 
Deduced by reason. 


It is easy to imagine, too, that Fawcett’s relinquishment of the ministry, 
or rather of the lectureship, at the height of Pitt’s persecution of the 
radicals was interpreted by Wordsworth, in the words of the Wanderer, 
as a renunciation of Christianity and a lapse into the slough of infidelity 
into which the high road of reason had led him. And free-thinking had 
brought in its train a weakening of the private virtues: 


He broke faith with them whom he had laid 

In earth’s dark chambers, with a Christian’s hope! 
An infidel contempt of holy writ 

Stole by degrees upon his mind; and hence 

Life, like that Roman Janus, double-faced; 
Vilest hypocrisy—the laughing, gay 

Hypocrisy, not leagued with fear, but pride. 
Smooth words he had to wheedle simple souls; 
But, for disciples of the inner school, 

Old freedom was old servitude, and they 

The wisest whose opinions stooped the ! zast 

To known restraints; and who most boldly drew 
Hopeful prognostications from a creed, 

That, in the light of false philosophy, 

Spread like a halo round a misty moon, 


% Tbid., 1, 247-272. 
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Widening its circle as the storms advance. 
His sacred function was at length renounced; 
And every day and every place enjoyed 

The unshackled layman’s natural liberty; 
Speech, manners, morals, all without disguise. 
. .. the course 

Of private life licentiously displayed 
Unhallowed actions—planted like a crown 
Upon the insolent aspiring brow 

Of spurious notions—worn as open signs 

Of prejudice subdued. 


The Solitary’s own story of this part of his career, given in Book III,*’ 
is nearer the truth of Fawcett’s life than is the Wanderer’s story. The 
Solitary refused, he himself tells us, to join the retreat of the liberals 
immediately after 1792 and, while hopes for the actual immediate eman- 
cipation of the world were, he saw, to be left unfulfilled, he felt “in part 
compensated,” as Wordsworth himself had been for a time, by the privi- 
lege of retiring into himself to secure his own emancipation in the land 
of abstraction, “‘where the irony of events could no longer exasperate by 
its inconsistency with theory, nor an illogical reality confront the logical 
mind with its discrepancies and incoherence.’’®* This corresponds to the 
period just before 1795 when Fawcett was preaching Godwinism with 
such effect. But finally, having been made the object of a growing perse- 
cution that expressed “‘the panic dread of change,”’ the Solitary sailed 
for America, lived among the Indians, supposed unspoiled children of 
nature, to find among them no “pure archetype of human greatness,” 
and returned disappointed again.*® Embittered and disillusioned, with- 
out peace of mind about the cosmos, but within himself ‘‘not comfortless”’ 
and still intellectually alert, he had finally settled in his native mountain 
solitudes,® entertaining the hope that he would soon reach “The un- 
fathomable gulf, where all is still.”** According to the Wanderer, he had 
retired here, morally debased, to waste the remainder of his days, 


Steeped in a self-indulging spleen, that wants not 
Its own voluptuousness,™ 


his abhorrence of man not softened by his joy in nature. 
The Solitary’s philosophy is detailed in the third book of The Excur- 
sion. The poet is primarily concerned with that part of the thought of 


57 Lines 768-830. 58 Emile Legouis, op. cit., p. 259. 

5® Lines 831-955.—This seems to be an episode manufactured out of imagination. 

60 Tn the retreat of the Solitary, a recess in the mountains between the vales of Langdale, 
there is nothing to suggest Fawcett’s retreat at Hedgegrove. Moreover, Hazlitt gives us the 
impression that Fawcett was not by any means wedded to solitude. 

® Book m1, 991. ® Book ny, 311-312. 
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the Enlightenment which does not comport with Christian doctrine: the 
advocacy of blind chance against intelligent power in creation, a prefer- 
ence of “the senseless grave” over immortality as ‘‘a sanctuary from 
doubt and sorrow,” the belief in “the mechanic structure’? of moral 
truth, and a general questioning of the goodness of the universe as it is. 
The Solitary has lost the high opinion of human nature which Godwin 
had taught and is 

... habitually disposed 

To seek in degradation of the Kind 

Excuse and solace for his own defects.™ 


Yet he is the unregenerate apostle of reason still. He is not impressed 
with the Wanderer’s idea that superstition grounded in the thinking 
habits of generations is a better guide to truth than reason. That the soul! 
has direct access to truth independent of the understanding, is much 
easier for him to accept than this. 

In the fourth book, the Wanderer, in correcting the Solitary’s de- 
spondency, urges communion with nature, a reliance upon Providence, 
and the superiority of imagination to reason in the search for truth. The 
Wanderer’s theology endows the sovereign power of the universe with 
personality, affections, and a will; and upon the belief in immortality 
bases the doctrine that life is essentially good and that the world means 
us well. Since the soul and nature derive from the same great original 
pattern, there is made possible a communion with the divinity through 
nature. Wordsworth’s purpose in the unwritten sequel was to call down 
fire from heaven to melt the obdurate heart of the Solitary, to bring 
him to a healthy and happy state of mind by dint of emotional rustic 
evangelism 
I hoped he might witness, in the society of the Wanderer, some religious cere- 
mony—a sacrament, say, in the open fields, or a preaching among the mountains 
—which, by recalling to his mind the days of his early childhood, when he had 
been present on such occasions in company with his parents and nearest kindred, 
might have dissolved his heart into tenderness, and so have done more toward 
restoring the Christian faith in which he had been educated, and, with that, 
contentedness and even cheerfulness of mind, than all that the Wanderer and 
Pastor, by their several effusions and addresses, had been able to effect. 


But whether the doughty champion of reason could have become as a 
little child and been guided by sentiment into the church militant, is 
extremely doubtful. 

There have been few attempts to clear the memory of Fawcett of 
misconceptions fostered by The Excursion and the Fenwick note. In his 


8 Book rx, 787-789, * Fenwick note to The Excursion. 
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famous review of The Excursion in the Examiner at the end of 1814, 
Hazlitt, while praising it highly as poetry, took exception to some of the 
animadversions upon the philosophy of the Solitary, particularly the 
Wanderer’s attack upon Voltaire’s Candide, the favorite book of the 
Solitary. In vindication, so Hazlitt’s biographer, P. P. Howe, thinks, of 
the memory of Fawcett, Hazlitt makes a caustic comment® upon those 
who aided in the defeat of the aspirations of the revolutionary dawn for 
the future of society. In some parts of this passage there are oblique 
references to Wordsworth’s own supposed flimsy-minded and hard- 
hearted apostasy, which saved him from such evil effects as the Solitary 
is represented to have suffered. If Howe’s conjecture be correct, it is a 
pity that Hazlitt was not alive in 1843 to defend the memory of the 
friend of his youth. Professor Harper, in the light of the Fenwick note, 
which he accepts in effect, writes that the poet “is unfair to the poor 
Solitary, and still more so to the Reverend Joseph Fawcett, his proto- 
type.’ In the bland assumption that with the shattering of his hopes 
for society the Solitary’s inner moral defenses gave way, Wordsworth, 
as his biographer has said, makes the Solitary a man of straw, setting 
him up with a nefarious doctrine and knocking him down with the tor- 
rential dialectic of optimism. Professor Harper, in assembling from several 
sources what scant information left by others is available about Fawcett, 
has failed to find anything to support the report which Wordsworth 
received of his moral degeneration :*’ 

A patient search has failed to discover anything derogatory to his character, and 
the gossip about him which Wordsworth heard is only an instance of the way in 
which men’s reputations were assailed by those who took for granted that hetero- 
dox opinions must of necessity spring from a wicked heart and end in an evil life. 


IV 


But no one seems to have looked into Fawcett’s own writings published 
after 1795 for evidence about the tenor of his later life. This it is pro- 
posed, finally, to do. While the persistence of the elegiac note in his poetry 
indicates a man who oftentimes heard “‘the still sad music of humanity,” 
he writes always of others’ calamities, not of his own. So far as his poetry 
shows—and this is the main record he has left us of his retirement—he 
did not become a misanthropist and gloomy solitary. In the poem 
Solitude, which certainly does not appear to have been conjured up to 
serve a mere poetic occasion, after commending solitude as a refuge from 
the folly and noise and tinsel show of the world, he goes on:** 

65 See P. P. Howe, op. cit., 175.—Howe assumes that Hazlitt recognized Fawcett’s 


portrait in the Solitary. ® George McLean Harper, op. cit., 1, 228. 
® Tbid., 1, 261-262. 68 Poems, 39-40. 
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Yet not the face of lov’d mankind I fly; 
Yet not to cloisters, nor tu caves I go; 

In mean inglorious indolence to lie, 

No more to bind the bleeding heart of Woe. 





No sour misanthropy this bosom steels; 
No spleen has o’er it flung its ugly stain: 
Long has it felt and still it deeply feels, 
The social pleasure and the social pain. 


Ne’er, Nature, let me take my sullen flight 
From the sweet duties of the social sphere: 
Ne’er, Misery, let be banish from my sight, 
While I can wipe it off, thy piteous tear. 


And sweet as is the light lone Reason pours, 
And sweet though Fancy’s airy ramblings be, 
Ill can I brook to lose the golden hours, 
Immortal friendship, that are crowned by thee. 


In the elegies, On the Loss of Friends and Mortality and Hope, there is 
none of the Solitary’s indifference toward or disbelief in immortality, 
nothing of his theory of blind force against intelligently directed power:** 
Is living soul but one fleet moment lent? 
And that which beats and thinks in humankind, 
But dust whose wild and casual ferment 
Shoots into fits of life and starts of mind? ... 





Are these but works of blindly laboring clay, 
Wrought up, by chance, to reason’s glorious light, 
That, kindling to a flash of mental day, 

With quick extinction, die again to night? 


It is not so: they cannot be extinct: 

Such sacred essence ne’er can sink to nought: 
Who boasts the power on moral themes to think, 
O’er moral themes shall roll immortal thought. 





There is something, on the other hand, of the Wanderer’s own belief in a 
just and superintending Providence:”° 

To him who, thus, in life’s approaching close, 

Is doomed his mournful prospect to extend, 

Ah, sure, in justice, equal Nature owes 

A life where Foresight shall descry no end! 


89 Tbid., 48-49. 70 Tbid., 53. 
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Unlike the Solitary, who sees life only as a lengthening tragedy with its 
end in “the senseless grave” and who believes in ruthless destiny, 
Fawcett, in the poem called Change, is sustained and soothed by an un- 
faltering trust in the moral government of the universe and in the happy 
destiny of raan:”! 


In Nature’s beauteous frame, as cold and heat, 
And moist and dry, and light and darkness meet; 
Harmonious, in the moral system, join 

Pleasure and pain, and glory and decline . . . 


Hail, radiant ages! hail, and haste along! 

To reasoning man your splendid years belong! 
Unclose your leaves of true, unfabled gold, 

That hidden lie in Fate’s rich volume roll’d! 

Not Fancy, Faith the Muse this vision gave; .. . 
Truth’s living coal hath lent her lips its fires: 

Of moral science, lamp to love and peace, 

The lucent crescent shines, whose bright increase 
Shall lose its horns in plenitude of light. 


But there are bits of autobiographic data scattered through the vari- 
ous prose introductions to his poems which have no veil of poetry thrown 
over them and which make it unmistakably clear that in his later days 
he was neither a cynic afflicted with a sort of moral headache caused by 
the intoxication of the Revolution nor a mourner over its immediate 
outcome whose grief reached pathological proportions. In the advertise- 
ment to The Art of Poetry, in which he speaks of himself under the 
pseudonym of Sir Simon Swan, he writes of “‘the polite studies that. . 
afford a serene and elegant delight to the evening of his days.” Here 
“the evening of his days” is a part of the fiction, as he was then only 
thirty-nine years old. These are the days about which Hazlitt writes. In 
only one place does Fawcett say anything of a direct character about the 
frustration of his revolutionary hopes, and here there is no melancholy 
brooding. In the advertisement to his Ode on the Commemoration of the 
French Revolution, he writes that he is singing in 1798 of the unsullied 
hopes of the Revolution in 1792, “when the friend of humanity .. . as 
little suspected that its [the French nation’s] honor was to be stained by 
members of its own, as that its cause was to be opposed by a people 
which has long insulted the slavery of Europe by the loudness of its 
boasts of freedom.”” The point here is that he could still look back with 
rapture beyond “‘the transactions by which the cause of liberty in France 
was ... disgraced”’ to the earlier days of his “unmoderated admiration.” 


% [bid., 97, 101. ” Tbid., 255. "3 [bid., 166. 
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Finally, we know that he did not lose his serene confidence in the at- 
tainment of that peace on earth which comes from good-will towards 
men. On April 2, 1802, less than two years before his death, in the ad- 
vertisement to his War Elegies, his spirit was right manfully bearing on- 
ward. Here is nothing of the Solitary’s hopelessness for mankind. He seems 
still a young man seeing visions; the impulse which came from the hope 
for a regeneration through reason and universal benevolence is sti!! 
fresh within him.” 


In these days of fashionable despair of the final amendment of human manners, 
I am not ashamed to own myself of the number of those reputed enthusiasts who 
look forward to fairer times. I am free to confess that my hopes as well as my 
wishes point to a state of peace, far other than any which has yet borne the 
beautiful name; which has indeed been little more than inactive war; an armed, 
although a quiet scene; a season of calm in a system of society containing all the 
materials of tempest and principles of storm; a motley picture, at variance with 
itself, of national civility and jealousy, rest and insecurity, amity and rivalship; 
of steel wiped from its slaughterous stain, but retaining its slaughterous shape; 
of arms put off by wearers only to be reposited in arsenals; of forts, whose 
thunder is hushed, but that still threaten in silence with frowning battlements; 
of fleets and armies ceasing from murderous action, but maintained in proud 
existeu.ce, and bearing the venerable name of ESTABLISHMENTS; and of garments 
no longer ‘rolled in blood,’ continuing to be worn, with undiminished ornament, 
as the gay badge of barbarous occupation. I contemplate in my prospect of 
futurity, a scene of peace, that shall exhibit to the satisfied friend of his species, 
not merely inactive, but exploded arms; a state in which swords shall be returned, 
not to the scabbard, but to the anvil; a peace, not born of negotiation and for- 
mality, ushered with noisy proclamation, and adorned with gaudy parade, but 
silently proceeding from attachment to human happiness, and abhorrence of 
human contention; a peace, whose security shall be the innocence of society, 
whose guarantee, the philanthropy of nations, and whose olive-branch, extended 
over the HEARTS of mankind, shall realize that eternity of its duration, which 
has hitherto been nothing more than an idle expletive in the language of treaties. 


This passage, which seems to have been completely unnoticed, is so 
contradictory to the whole unfavorable impression Wordsworth has 
left of Fawcett as well as of Hazlitt’s idea that his death was hastened 
by his disappointment over the Revolution, that I have quoted it for the 
sake of its eloquent clarification of his character. This, being the last 
thing he wrote of which there is any record, is his fitting epitaph. It is 
not the wail of a disillusioned dreamer in his misery dead. 
M. Ray ADAMS 
Franklin and Marshall College 


™% War Elegies, pages 111 and rv of the advertisement. 
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XXV 
SHELLEY AND BACON 


HERE is abundant evidence for the assertion that Shelley at one 
time thought of devoting all his talents to the study of metaphysics. 
On August 1, 1811, in a letter to Stockdale, Shelley writes: 


My studies have been, since my writing it [St. Jrvyne], of a more serious nature. 
I am at present engaged in completing a series of moral and metaphysical essays. 


In Hogg’s Life of the poet are many references to Shelley’s devotion to 
speculative subjects.’ Mrs. Shelley in her Notes (1839) to the edition of 
the poems of 1819 remarks: 


[Shelley’s] inclinations led him (he fancied) almost alike to poetry and meta- 
physical discussion. ... he said that he deliberated at one time whether he 
should dedicate himself to poetry or metaphysics; and resolving on the former, 
he educated himself for it, discarding in a great measure his philosophical pur- 
suits, and engaging himself in the study of the poets of Greece, Italy, and Eng- 
land. 


A careful study of Shelley’s reading from the time he left Oxford till his 
death will not sustain Mrs. Shelley in her statement that the poet relin- 
quished his philosophical studies. When he was at his zenith as a poet, 
Shelley in a letter to Peacock January 24, 1819 says: 


I consider Poetry very subordinate to moral and political science, and if I were 
well, certainly I should aspire to the latter; for I can conceive a great work, em- 
bodying the discoveries of all ages, and harmonizing the contending creeds by 
which mankind have been ruled. Far from me is such an attempt, and I shall be 
content, by exercising my fancy, to amuse myself, and perhaps some others, and 
cast what weight I can into the right scale of that balance, which the Giant of 
Arthegall holds. 


It is a commonplace to note that Shelley identifies the poet with the 
philosopher. In his A Defense of Poetry he says:* 


Plato was essentially a poet—the truth and splendour of his imagery, and the 
melody of his language, are the most intense that it is possible to conceive... 
Lord Bacon was a poet. 


In the wedding of poetry and philosophy Shelley established for himself 
the title, enviable or not, of being one of the most poetical philosophers 
and one of the most philosophic poets in the language. Whatever of 


1 Thomas Jefferson Hogg: Life of Shelley, two vols. (1858). See especially 1, 98, 99, 103, 
191, 192, 270, 271. 2 Quoted from the Oxford Shelley, p. 153. 

5 Ingpen and Peck’s edition of Shelley, x, 21. 

* Shawcross, Shelley’s Literary and Philosophical Criticism, p. 127. 
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530 Shelley and Bacon 


poetic worth came to Shelley from his devotion to philosophy, the sin- 
cerity of that devotion cannot be questioned. It is the specific purpose of 
this paper to show the interest which the philosopher Bacon held for the 
poet Shelley. It was altogether natural that Shelley should early devote 
himself to Bacon. Bacon was the morning star of English philosophy, 
and during the eighteenth and the early nineteenth century, his influence 
was paramount among “‘the intellects which moved the world.” He was 
the interpreter to England of much that was best among the ancients, 
and his radical spirit was also the spirit of optimism. Bacon’s was the 
inspiriting force that organized the Royal Society for the Advancement of 
Science, the great French Encyclopédie was dedicated to him, the French 
Convention at the expense of the State published his works, the great 
Hobbes—his secretary—based his materialism upon Bacon, and his 
method of research (the inductive) paved the way for Locke’s empirical 
psychology, and his emphasis upon Utilitarianism gave impetus to Ben- 
tham and his followers. 

Hogg, who writes volubly about Shelley’s favorite authors, makes no 
mention of the poet’s love of Bacon. Yet more interesting than Hogg’s 
silence in this matter is the poet’s own failure to make any mention of 
the philosopher’s influence on him in his letters to William Godwin 
detailing his reading and thinking; for Shelley, as we shall see, certainly 
had some acquaintance with Bacon before he wrote that first memorable 
letter to Godwin on January 3, 1812. 

Shortly after the poet’s expulsion from Oxford in March, 1811, he 
set about a revision and an expansion of the manuscript of what was to 
be his first long poem, Queen Mab. The young poet-philosopher filled 
with righteous indignation, definitely determined to make that poem, 
with its bristling Notes, a systematic attack on the social and religious 
superstitions of the day. His cousin Medwin writes: 


Like a man dominated by a fixed idea, Shelley’s reading in the concoction of 
these notes, was one-sided. In addition to Hume’s Essays, which were his hand- 
book .. . he dug out of the British Museum, Lucretius, Pliny the Elder, Vol- 
taire, Rousseau, Helvetius, Le Systeme de Monde of Laplace, “Les Rapports de 
Cabanis,” the Letters of Bailly to Voltaire, the Ethic Treatises of Bacon, the 
Theology of Spinoza, Condorcet, Cuvier, Volney’s Ruins of Empire, Godwin’s 
Political Justice, . . . etc. 


Medwin further records: 


Shelley’s library was a very limited one. He used to say that a good library con 
sisted not of many books, but a few chosen ones; and asking him what he con- 
sidered such, he said, “I’ll give you my list ... The Greek Plays, Plato, Lord 


5 Medwin’s Revised Life of Shelley, p. 92. 6 Tbid., p. 255. 
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Bacon’s Works, Shakespeare, the Old Dramatists, Milton, Goethe and Schiller, 
Dante, Petrarch and Boccaccio, and Machiavelli and Guicciardini, and not for- 
getting Calderon; and last, yet first, the Bible. 


II 


Numerous references in Shelley bear witness to the poet’s knowledge of 

Bacon. It is interesting to note that at the head of Shelley’s first serious 
production stands a quotation from Bacon’s De Augmentis Scientiarum. 
This quotation is placed as a motto to The Necessity of Atheism (1811) 
and reads as follows: “Quod clara et perspicua demonstratione careat 
pro vero habere mens omnino nequit humana.” Then in the Notes to 
Queen Mab, written during 1811-12, but published in 1813, Shelley again 
quotes Bacon—this time from the Moral Essays—as proof of the nobility 
of atheism. He remarks:? 
Lord Bacon says that atheism leaves to man reason, philosophy, natural piety, 
laws, reputation, and everything that can serve to conduct him to virtue; but 
superstition destroys all these, and erects itself into a tyranny over the under- 
standings of men: hence atheism never disturbs the government, but renders 
man more clear-sighted, since he sees nothing beyond the boundaries of the 
present life. 


Shelley, in his Preface to The Revolt of Islam (1817), in speaking of the 
resemblance of his own style to that of his contemporaries, remarks:*® 


But there must be a resemblance, which does not depend upon their own will, 
between the writers of any particular age . . . thus, the tragic poets of the age 
of Pericles; . . . those mighty intellects of our own country that succeeded the 
Reformation, the translators of the Bible, Shakespeare, Spenser, the dramatists 
of the reign of Elizabeth, and Lord Bacon . . . all resemble each other. 


In the Preface to Prometheus Unbound (1820), the poet says:* ‘“‘For my 
part I had rather be damned with Plato and Lord Bacon, than go to 
Heaven with Paley and Malthus.” And in his last poem, The Triumph of 
Life (1822), Shelley places Bacon among the really great. 

The other long outlived both woes and wars, 

Throned in the thoughts of men, and still had kept 

The jealous key of Truth’s eternal doors, 


If Bacon’s eagle spirit had not lept 
Like lightning out of darkness—he compelled 
The Proteus shape of Nature, as it slept 


To wake, and lead him to the caves that held 
The treasure of the secrets of its reign. 


Oxford Shelley, p. 805. 8 Ibid., p. 35. * [bid., p. 203. 
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532 Shelley and Bacon 


In his critical prose Shelley refers to Bacon fourteen times. In 4 
Refutation of Deism (1814) Theosophus and Eusebes are arguing the 
question of Design in the Universe, when the latter asserts:'° 


It is an egregious offence against the principles of reason, to suppose an imme- 
terial creator of the world, in quo omnia moventur sed sine mutud passione ; which 
is equally a superfluous hypothesis in the mechanical philosophy of Newton, and 
a useless excrescence on the inductive logic of Bacon." Near the close of the dis- 
cussion Eusebes says: I have proved, that on the principles of that philosophy to 
which Epicurus, Lord Bacon, Newton, Locke and Hume were addicted, the 
existence of God is a chimera. 


In his Speculations on Metaphysics (1815) the poet writes: 


Aristotle and his followers, Locke and most of the modern Philosophers gave 
Logic the name of Metaphysics. Nor have those who are accustomed to profess 
the greatest veneration for the inductive system of Lord Bacon adhered with 
sufficient scrupulousness to its regulations. 


In the Essay on Christianity (published in 1815) the poet gives sanction 
to the Baconian doctrine of Idola specus." 


Every human mind has what Bacon calls its “Jdola specus’’—peculiar images 
which reside in the inner cave of thought. These constitute the essential and 
distinctive character of every human being. 


In the Preface to his translation of the Symposium (1818), Shelley re- 
marks:4 


Plato exhibits the rare union of close and subtle logic with the Pythian enthu- 
siasm of poetry, melted by the splendour and harmony of his periods into one 
irresistible stream of musical impressions, which hurry the persuasions onward, 
as in a breathless career. His language is that of an immortal spirit, rather than a 
man. Lord Bacon is, perhaps, the only writer, who, in these particulars, can be 
compared with him. 


In his A Defence of Poetry (published 1821), Shelley quotes from De 
Augmentis Scientarum.* 


These similitudes or relations [which exist between perception and expression] 
are finely said by Lord Bacon to be “the same footsteps of nature impressed 
upon the various subjects of the world”; and he considers the faculty which per- 
ceives them as the storehouse of axioms common to all knowledge. 


In A Defence of Poetry Shelley discussed Bacon as a poet.” 


Lord Bacon was a poet. His language has a sweet and majestic rhythm, which 
satisfies the sense, no less than the almost superhuman wisdom of his philosophy 


10 Julian Edition (Peck and Ingpen), v1, 51. 1 Jbid., p. 57. 
2 Ibid., vu, 63. 3 [bid., v1, 241. 4 Tbid., vi, 161. 
6 Tbid., vi. 111. 6 Tbid., vu, 114-115. 
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satisfies the intellect; it is a strain which distends, and then bursts the circum- 
ference of the reader’s mind, and pours itself forth together with it into the Uni- 
versal element with which it has perpeptual sympathy. 


Shelley cites Filium Labyrinthi and the Essay on Death as proof of his 
assertions. He also thinks and writes of Bacon as a moral force. He says:'” 


It exceeds all imagination to conceive what would have been the moral condition 
of the world if neither Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
Calderon, Lord Bacon, nor Milton, had ever existed. 


But Shelley was not ignorant of the popular accusations against Bacon’s 
character as the following passage indicates.'® 


Let us assume that Homer was a drunkard, that Virgil was a flatterer, that Hor- 
ace was a coward, that Tasso was a madman, that Lord Bacon was a peculator, 
Raphael was a libertine, that Spenser was a poet laureate. Their errors have been 
weighed and found to have been dust in the balance . . . [their sins] have been 
washed in the blood of the mediator and redeemer, Time. 


In his A Philosophical View of Reform (1819) Shelley refers to Bacon 
several times. Commenting upon the progress of the spirit of Liberty, 
following the Reformation, the poet writes:'® 


Shakespeare and Lord Bacon and the great writers of the age of Elizabeth and 
James the 1st were at once the effects of the new spirit in men’s minds, and the 
causes of its more complete development... . Lord Bacon, Spinoza, Hobbes, 
Bayle, Montaigne, regulated the reasoning powers, criticized the past history, 
exposed the errors by illustrating their causes and their connexion, and anato- 
mized the inmost nature of social man. . . . This philosophy indeed sprang from 
and maintained a connexion with that other as its parent. What would Swift and 
Bolingbroke and Sidney and Locke and Montesquieu, or even Rousseau, not to 
speak of the poltical philosophers of our own age, Godwin and Bentham, have 
been but for Lord Bacon, Montaigne and Spinoza, and the other great luminaries 
of the preceding epoch? . . . Contemporary with this condition of the intellect all 
the powers of man seemed, though in most cases under forms highly inauspicious, 
to develop themselves with uncommon energy. The mechanical sciences attained 
to a degree of perfection which, though obscurely foreseen by Lord Bacon, it had 
been accounted madness to have prophesied in a preceding age. 


In commenting upon the unjust acquisition of wealth the poet writes: 


It could not be that they [the aristocracy] deserved it, for if the honourable exer- 
tion of the most glorious imperial faculties of our nature had been the criterion 
of the possession of property, the posterity of Shakespeare, of Milton, of Hamp- 
den, of Lord Bacon would be the wealthiest proprietors in England. 


” Julian Edition, vm, 133. 18 Tbid., vit, 138. 
19 Tbid., vit, 7-10. 20 Tbid., vir, 38. 
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534 Shelley and Bacon 


In the whole body of Shelley’s letters are only two which refer to 
Bacon. On November 3, 1819, Shelley in a letter to Hunt bearing upon 
the trial of Richard Carlile, publisher of Paine’s The Age of Reason, says, 
comparing Paine and Bacon, that it was great “to have been to the 
science of the conduct of men in their social relations, what Bacon was 
to the science of the classifications of the material world, and meta- 
physics.’ And in a letter to his friend Gisborne on October 22, 1821, 
Shelley remarks:” 


Godwin’s answer to Malthus is victorious and decisive ... What Godwin is, 
compared to Plato and Lord Bacon we well know; but compared with these 
miserable sciolists, he is a vulture to a worm. 


III 


Medwin records that when he was visiting his cousin in Italy in De- 
cember, 1821, that the “poet had received a quarto edition of Lord 
Bacon’s Works, which he devoured with avidity.” It seems likely, from 
this statement, that Shelley had just received his stock of books from 
England, which he had in October requested Gisborne to send to him. 
The poet was the possessor of a fine edition of the philosopher’s writings. 
Fortunately, his copy has been preserved, and is now in the Library of 
the University of Texas.“ We shall now see with what avidity Shelley 
devoured it. 

The many underscorings, questionings, corrections of the text, and 
outlines of the contents attest to the poet’s thorough digestion of his 
Bacon. These marginalia fall for the most part in Volume 1, which 


21 Thid., x, 116. 2 Shawcross, Literary and Philosophical Criticism, p. 233. 

%3 In the Miriam E. Stark Collection is Shelley’s own copy of Bacon. The/Works/of 
Francis Bacon/Baron of Verulam,/Viscount St. Alban,/and/Lord High Chancellor of 
England./ In five quarto volumes, contemporary russia, Printed for J. Rivington and Sons; 
L. Davis, T. Payne; B. White; T. Davies; W. Davis; T. Cadell; G. Nichol; W. Otridge; 
H. Gardner; and T. Evans. London, mpccLxxviil. 

These voumes were purchased direct at auction from the sale of Lord Abinger’s estate. 
The sale catalogue reads: “Catalogue of the remaining contents of the Mansion, formerly 
the contents of the Boscombe Manor, Residence of the late Sir Percy Shelley, Bart.” This 
Sir Percy Shelley was the son of the poet. 

When Shelley acquired these volumes, and at what period in his life he annotated them 
can not be definitely determined. It seems reasonable to presume that he had them before 
him during 1811-1816 when he was composing his metaphysical essays, and the Notes to 
Queen Mab, for not only were Bacon’s ideas particularly congenial at that time to the 
poet’s way of thinking, but Shelley actually used in these essays and Notes certain passages 
marked in his copy of Bacon. On the other hand, Medwin’s use of the word devoured would 
indicate that the poet was reading these volumes for the first time. One would hardly de- 
vour a book which he had previously annotated. It is more than likely that Medwin used 
the word carelessly, and that Shelley had only received his own familiar copy from Eng- 
land. 
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contains The Advancement of Learning and in volume tv, or the Opera 
Philosophica. There are 129 notes in the first volume, and 63 checked, 
bracketed, or underscored passages in Volume IV. These marginal Notes 
are hardly more than brief summaries of the contents of the various 
paragraphs. Far more important are the underscored or checked por- 
tions, for it stands to reason that the sections Shelley checked and under- 
scored are those that impressed him most strongly. 

The marginal Notes may be grouped into two divisions: (1) those that 
are merely topical summaries, often in Bacon’s own words, of the para- 
graph contents, and (2) those that are the poet’s comments, more or less 
revelatory of the reader’s feelings. It is the second group that holds in- 
terest for us. Among the first group are: 


The Advancement of Learning 

ist Part. The Excellence of Learning 

2nd. Part. The Present State of Learning 

The discredit of knowledge from ignorance 

From divines 

Scripture authorities 

Knowledge confirms religion 

Discredit of knowledge from politicians 

Knowledge not prejudicial to the reverence due to the laws 
Discredit of knowledge from learned men 

Poverty of the learned no just discredit to knowledge 
Discredit to knowledge from the manners of the learned 
Disinterestedness of learned men 

Deficiencies in the manners of learned men 
Applications of learned men to men of fortune 

Errors & vanities in study 

Three vanities in studies 

Fantastical learning 

Oratory: the abuse of it 

False mode of learning among schoolmen 

Imposture & credulity 

Love of antiquity & novelty 

Narrowness of the views of the learned 

Peculiar bias of the learned 

Impatience of doubt 

They mistake the end of learning 

Difference between works of power and of wisdom 


These are fair samples of what I have called the summarizing marginal 
Notes. Those who are interested in seeing all of these Notes may consult 
Peck’s Shelley, His Life and Works.™ 


* 11, 344-348. 
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Our interest is drawn more to the long underlined passages, or those 
bracketed, or checked with a straight line drawn down the side of the 
page. I shall quote these 63 passages in the order they appear in the five 
volumes. No attempt is made to show the direct influence of Bacon upon 
the poet. I have, however, made note of passages (marked in Shelley’s 
copy) which the poet used in his literary works. Interpretation of indi- 
vidual passages is left largely to the reader. Our primary purpose is to 
make the poet’s marked copy of Bacon available to Shelley scholars. 





VOLUME I 


(Page references are to Shelley’s copy of Bacon; the numbers enclosed in paren- 
theses are to the Everyman edition of The Advancement of Learning.) 





1. “The spirit of man is as the lamp of God, wherewith he searcheth the in- 
wardness of all secrets.” p. 4 (5). 


2. “First, it is good to ask the question which Job asked of his friends: | i/! 
you lie for God, as one man will do for another, to gratify him?” These lines are 
underscored by the poet with a pencil. Two lines beyond this passage Shelley 
marks with underscoring the following: ‘But farther, it is an assured truth, and 
a conclusion of experience, that a little or superficial knowledge of philosophy 
may incline the mind of man to atheism, but a farther proceeding therein doth bring 
the mind back again to Religion.” p. 5 (7 & 8). I have put into italics those portions 
which the poet has underscored. This thought became a fixed notion with Shelley. 
He quoted it in the Notes to his first important poem and often thereafter em- 
bodied this sentiment in letter or essay. 








3. Shelley has just noted in the margin that knowledge is not prejudicial to 
the reverence due to the laws, and then checks this passage: ‘For in the time of 
the two first Caesars, which had the art of government in greatest perfection, 
there lived the best poet, Virgilius Maro.” p. 9 (14). 


4. Poverty of the learned is no just discredit to knowledge has been noted 
in the margin, and the following words checked: “To conclude this point, as it 
were truly said, that rubor est virtutis color; though sometime it comes from vice; 
so it may be fitly said that paupertas est virtutis fortuna, though sometime it may 
proceed from misgovernment and accident.”’—The italics are Bacon’s, p. 10. (16) 


5. Having noted in the margin the evil effects of credulity, the poet marks the 
following passage: “And yet to alchemy this right is due, that it may be compared 
to the husbandman whereof Aesop makes the fable; that, when he died, told his 
sons, that he left unto them gold buried under the ground in his vineyard; and 
they digged over all the ground, and gold they found none; but by reason of their 
stirring and digging the mound about the roots of their vines, they had a great 
vintage the year following: so assuredly the search and stir to make gold hath 
brought to light a great number of good fruitful inventions and experiments, as 
well for the disclosing of nature as for the use of man’s life.” p. 18 (30) Bacon 
undoubtedly had an influence in turning Shelley from youthful devotion to 
magic. 
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6. Bacon has just commented upon the deleterious effect of accepting authori- 
ties. The poet’s attention is caught by the following passage: ‘‘For as water will 
not ascent higher than the level of the first springhead from whence it descendeth, 
so knowledge derived from Aristotle, and exempted from liberty of examination, 
will not rise again higher than the knowledge of Aristotle. ’”’ p. 18. (30) This 
statement gives sanction to Shelley’s life-long habit of accepting nothing on 
faith; he tested everything by inductive reasoning. See his Speculations on 
Metaphysics. 


7. The philosopher delivers a stirring indictment against false and narrow 
views often held by the learned. These words hold the poet: “‘Upon these intel- 
lectualists, which are not withstanding commonly taken for the most sublime 
and divine philosophers, Heraclitus gave a just censure, saying, ‘Men sought 
truth in their own little worlds, and not in the great and common world’; for 
they disdain to spell, and so by degrees to read in the volume of God’s works; and 
contrariwise, by continual meditation and agitation of wit, do urge and as it were 
invocate their own spirits to divine, and give oracles unto them, whereby they 
are deservedly deluded.” p. 20. (33) It was a cardinal principle of Shelley to refer 
all knowledge to experience and osbervation. See his metaphysical essays. 


8. Shelley notes in the margin that learned men often mistake the end of 
learning, and marks this observation of Bacon’s: “‘As if there were sought in 
knowledge a couch whereupon to rest a searching and restless spirit; or a terrase, 
for wandering and variable mind to walk up and down with a fair prospect; or a 
tower of state, for a proud mind to raise itself upon; or a fort or commanding 
ground, for strife and contention; or a shop for profit, or sale; and not a rich 
storehouse, for the glory of the Creator, and the relief of man’s estate.” p. 21 (35). 
This doctrine fits in admirably with Shelley’s humanitarian notions. Shelley 
firmly believed that the salvation of mankind lay in the application of science to 
living. See the Notes to Queen Mab. 


9. Bacon is writing of the philosophy of the book of Job and the wisdom of 
Solomon when these words attract Shelley: “‘The glory of God is to conceal a 
thing, but the glory of the king is to find it out.’’ p. 24 (40) 


10. Shelley records in the margin Bacon’s idea of learning in the ruler and 
felicity in the people, and in the paragraph he checks the following sentence: 
“For howsoever kings may have their imperfections in their passions and cus- 
toms; yet if they be illuminated by learning, they have those notions of religion, 
policy, and morality, which do preserve them; and refrain them from all ruinous 
and peremptory errors and excesses, whispering ever-more in their ears, when 
counsellors and servants stand mute and silent.” p. 26. (43) Shelley believed in a 
rule of the wisest and best after the practice in Plato’s Republic. See metaphysical 
essays. 


11. The idea expressed in the paragraph above is illustrated in reigns of Nerva, 
Trajan, and Adrian. Bacon’s remarks about Trajan interest Shelley: “And yet 
[the bishop of Rome] is reported, out of the love and estimation of Trajan’s 
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moral virtues, to have made unto God passionate and fervent prayers for the 
delivery of his soul out of hell; and to have obtained it, with a caveat, that he 
should make no more such petitions.” p. 27. (45) 


12. On the same page the poet is attracted by another sentence: “It pleased 
God likewise to use the curiosity of this emperor [Adrian] as an inducement to 
the peace of his church in those days. For having Christ in veneration, not as a 
God or Saviour, but as a wonder or novelty; and having His picture in his gal- 
lery, matched with Appolonius, with whom, in his vain imagination, he thought 
he had some conformity,” p. 27. (45) See the poet’s Essay on Christianity. 


13. “But his [Trajan’s] buildings and works were more of glory and triumph 
than use and necessity.” p. 28. (46) This condemnation meets with Shelley's 
approval. 


14. Bacon is writing of Queen Elizabeth’s learning, and this sentence attracts 
Shelley: “Whether we speak of learning, of language, or of science, modern or 
ancient, divinity, or humanity, and unto the very last year of her life, she was 
accustomed to appoint set hours for reading; scarcely any young student in an 
university, more daily, or more duly.” p. 28. (47) 


15. “‘Nay, farther, in general and in sum, certain it is that veritas and bonitus 
differ but as the seal and the print: for the truth prints goodness; and they be the 
clouds of error, which descend in the storm of passions and perturbations.” p. 34. 
(56) See the poet’s metaphysical essays. 


16. Shelley has noted in the margin Bacon’s notion of the power of knowledge 
and checks this sentence: “For there is no power on earth, which setteth up a 
throne, or chair of state, in the spirits and souls of men, and in their cogitations, 
imaginations, opinions, and beliefs, but knowledge and learning.’”’ p. 34. (57) 
This is a fundamental belief of Shelley. See Essay on Christianity, and meta- 
physical essays. 


17. Bacon speaks of the delight of learning, and Shelley marks: “And there- 
fore we see that voluptuous men turn friars, and ambitious princes turn melan- 
choly.” p. 35. (58) But of knowledge, Shelley held with Bacon, there is no satiety. 


18. Bacon’s observation on the endurance of knowledge attracts Shelley: ‘But 
the images of men’s wits and knowledges remain in books, exempt from the wrong 
of time, and capable of perpetual renovation . . . how much more are letters to 
be magnified, which, as ships, pass through the vast seas of time, and make ages 
so distant to participate of the wisdom, illuminations, and inventions, the one of 
the other,” p. 35. (59) See Essay on the Literature of the Athenians, and A Defence 
of Poetry. 


19. “But it must be remembered . . . that in the probation of the dignity of 
knowledge or learning, I did in the beginning separate divine testimony from 
human.” p. 36 (60) We wonder how such a statement set with Shelley. In fact 
Bacon’s worship of church and State must have been exceedingly distasteful to 
him. 
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20. Bacon devotes nearly the whole of page forty (65-68) to a criticism of the 
way colleges are administered; he laments that there are no colleges dedicated to 
the teaching of science; and inveighs against the meagre salaries which the 
teachers receive—consequently the ablest men cannot be drawn to such work. 
Shelley marks this portion of the page with a line down the side and a cross (x) 
and a footnote reading: ‘These still exist.” Near the end of the page Bacon 
laments the fact that the professors are not allowed money for experimental 
work, specimens, etc. These strictures are marked with a cross and footnote 
which reads: ‘‘This has been remedied.” This is a proof of Shelley’s interest in 
higher education. 


21. On page forty-two (69) the long paragraph beginning: “History is Natur- 
al” to the end of the following paragraph Shelley has marked. The ideas expressed 
are congenial to Shelley’s notions of history. He found here an encouragement for 
his life-long desire to compose a monumental work on the social evolution of man. 


22. Page forty-three (70) is largely a lament that there is no collection of the 
works of nature or specimens of the irregularities of nature: “It is true, I find a 
number of books of fabulous experiments and secrets, and frivolous impostures 
for pleasure and strangeness: but a substantial and severe collection of the hetero- 
clites, or irregulars of nature, well examined and described, I find not, especially 
not with due rejection of fables and popular errors.’”’ Shelley marks this passage 
with a cross and footnote which reads: ‘‘All this now greatly remedied.” 


23. Near the end of page forty-three (71) Shelley checks the following sen- 
tence: “‘Because from the wonders of nature is the nearest intelligence and pas- 
sage towards the wonders of art: for it is no more, but by following, and as it were 
hounding nature in her wanderings, to be able to lead her afterwards to the 
same place again.’”’ This was a firm belief of Shelley’s. See Essay on the Literature 
of the Athenians. 


24. Shelley’s well-known opinion of history found substantial confirmation in 
this passage on page forty-five (74): “As for the corruptions and moths of his- 
tory, which are Epitomes, the use of them deserveth to be banished, as all men 
of sound judgment have confessed, as those that have fretted and corroded the 
sound bodies of many excellent histories, and wrought them into base, and un- 
profitable dregs.”” This passage expresses Shelley’s distaste for history. See Essay 
on the Literature of the Athenians. 


25. On page fifty-four (88) Bacon discusses natural religion and the knowledge 
of God. Shelley was impressed with the following remarks: ‘The bounds of this 
knowledge are, that it sufficeth to convince atheism, but not to inform religion: 
and therefore there was never miracle wrought by God to convert an atheist, 
because the light of nature might have led him to confess a God: but miracles 
have been wrought to convert idolators and the superstitious, because no light 
of nature extendeth to declare the will and true worship of God.” Shelley has 
marked this with a cross and footnote which reads: ‘‘Miracles are therefore no 
additional arguments to prove the existence of God—but merely works to shew 
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the ‘true Simon Pure’ ” This passage with Hume’s Essays is the source of the 
poet’s arguments against the belief in miracles which we find in the Notes to 
Queen Mab. 


26. To inquire the form of sound, etc. is easily apprehensible; but “in the same 
manner to inquire the form of a lion, of an oak, of gold; nay, of water, of air, isa 
vain pursuit,” p. 58. (95) This kind of speculation immensely interested Shelley. 


27. Again Shelley is struck by the following statemert: “Insomuch as we see, 
in the schools both of Democritus and Pythagoras, that the one did ascribe 
Figure to the first seeds of things and the others did suppose Numbers to be the 
principles and originals of things.” p. 60. (98 and 99) 


28. In discussing the value of pure mathematics Bacon says: ‘‘For, if the wit 
be too dull, they sharpen it; if too wandering, they fix it; if too inherent in the 
sense, they abstract it.” p. 61 (99). Shelley has checked these words faintly with 
a pencil. 


29. The following passage the poet has marked with a heavy question mark in 
the margin: “So we may see, that the opinion of Copernicus touching the rota- 
tion of the earth, which astronomy itself cannot correct, because it is not repug- 
nant to any of the phaenomena, yet natural philosophy may correct.’ p. 64 
(106). The poet may have questioned this statement because he did not under- 
stand it, but more likely because he doubted the truth of it. Shelley unreservedly 
accepted the Copernican theory. 


30. “The most absolute monarch is sometimes led by his servants, and yet 
without subjection.” p. 65 (108) 


31. Bacon has been remarking the complexity of man’s body and the simplic- 
ity of his soul, and the effect of diet and general regimen upon each—a subject 
dear to Shelley’s heart. The poet checks the following: “And therefore the poets 
did well to conjoin music and medicine in Apollo, because the office of medicine 
is but to tune this curious harp of man’s body, and to reduce it to harmony.” 
p. 67 (110) 


32. It is easy to see why Shelley underlined the following: “Fascination is the 
power and act of the imagination . . . ; wherein the school of Paracelsus, and the 
disciples of pretended natural magic, have been so intemperate as that they have 
exalted the power of the imagination to be much one with the power of miracle- 
working faith.” p. 72. (119) 


33. And on the next page Shelley found a statement that went to the heart of 
his thinking: “For we see that in matters of faith and religion, we raise our 
imagination above our reason, which is the cause why religion sought ever 
access to the mind by similitudes, types, parables, visions, dreams,” p. 73 (121) 
See Essay on Christiantiy, and Notes to Queen Mab. 


34. “Certainly it is a thing may touch a man with a religious wonder to see 
how the footsteps of seducement [logic] are the very same in divine and human 
truth.” p. 75 (125) 
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35. “And of the servile expressing antiquity in an unlike and unfit subject, it 
is well said, Quod tempore antiquum videatur, id incongruitate est maxime novum.” 
p. 83. (139) 


36. The use of confutation and assertion should be sparing, particularly as 
regards science, is the burden of the long paragraph on page eighty-five (142-143) 
which Shelley has marked. 


37. “The affections themselves carry ever an appetite to good, as reason doth. 
The difference is, that the affection beholdeth merely the present, reason behold- 
eth the future and the sum of time.” p. 88. (147) 


38. Bacon’s remarks about the nature of felicity hold Shelley’s attention: “the 
Cyreniacs and Epicureans, who placed it in pleasure, and made virtue, (as it is 
used in some comedies of errors, wherein the mistress and the maid change 
habits,) to be but as a servant, without which pleasure cannot be served and 
attended.”’ p. 93. (157). The whole passage, of which this is the main idea, was 
uncongenial to Shelley’s thinking.* 


39. “So as it was well said, Vita sine proposito languida et vaga est. Neither hath 
this active good any identity with the good of society, though in some case it 
hath an incidence into it: for although it do many times bring forth acts of benefi- 
cence, yet it is with a respect private to a man’s own power, glory, amplification, 
continuance; as appearth plainly when it findeth a contrary subject.” p. 95 (160) 
Both this and the passage on passive good attracted Shelley, for the poet was 
convinced that the supreme good must be referable to Society. 


40. “And it seemeth to me that most of the doctrines of the philosophers are 
more fearful and cautionary than the nature of things requireth: so have they 
increased the fear of death in offering to cure it; for when they would have a 
man’s whole to be but a discipline or preparation to die, they must needs make 
men think that it is a terrible enemy against whom there is no end of preparing. 
Better saith the poet, 

“Qui spatium vitae extremum inter munera ponat 
Naturae,” 
p. 96. (162) This passage is in harmony with Shelley’s well-known opinions of 
life and death. Compare the poet’s Essay on the Punishment of Death. 


41. On page ninety-eight (164) Shelley checks a quotation which Bacon repre- 
sents as coming from James the King: ‘“That kings ruled by their laws as God 
did by the laws of nature, and sought as rarely to put into use in their supreme 
prerogative, as God doth his power of working miracles.” The notion of the 
divine right of kings was assailed by Shelley. Cf. Jrish Pamphlets, Essay on 
Reform, etc. 


* Bacon’s quotation (He had rather die one foot forwards, than to have his Life secured 
for long by one foot of retreat) from Guicciardini, perhaps led Shelley to purchase a copy 
of that interesting author. 
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42. “So that we are much beholden to Machiavel and others, that write what 
men do, and not what they ought to do.” p. 98 (165) The entire paragraph of 
which this is a part is in accord with Shelley’s belief. 


43. “As Seneca excellently saith, De partibus vitae quisque deliberat, de summa 
nemo may make this part seem superfluous.”’ p. 99 (167) Shelley was a firm be- 
liever in devoting one’s time to the relief of present distress and the eradication 
of error. 


44. “Wherein the common talk of men, which is rare, but yet cometh some- 
times to pass, is wiser than their books.” p. 99. (167) 


45. The following passage is the last in volume I which Shelley has marked: 
“And therefore we see that Plautus maketh it a wonder to see an old man bene- 
ficent, benignitas hujus ut adolescentuli est.’”’ p. 101 (170) 


VoLumE II 


Speeches in Parliament and Miscellaneous Articles on various aspects 
of the law, which fill volume 11 did not impress the poet if one is to judge 
by the fact that no marks, checks, underscorings of any kind—not even 
the famous tree which follows Shelley’s meditative reading—are to be 
found in this volume. Bacon’s political activities, and opinions it may be 
surmised, did not prove congenial to the poet. 





VoLumeE III 


Volume 11 is composed of Historical writings, Theological works, and 
Letters. There is no evidence that Shelley has read these pages, for they 
are clean throughout. The contents are by their nature repugnant to the 
poet-philosopher-idealist. 


VoLumME IV 


Volume Iv contains Bacon’s Opera Philosophia (Imstauratio Magna), 
and is for the most part only a translation of The Advancement of Learn- 
3 ing into Latin as De Augmentis Scientiarum. If judged by the under- 
e% scored passages and marginal comments, this volume was read atten- 
z : " : tees 
tively. Here he found material congenial and inspiring, or because of 
Bacon’s obeisance to religion, obnoxious. 


(All references are to the translation by Spedding, Ellis, and Heath, Boston, 
1863.) 


46. Caput secundum, The following passage is checked with a line down the 
page and a marginal comment in pencil that is practically illegible; it reads in 
part: ““Avows faith in [spirits]: ““Caeterum sobria circa illos inquisitio, quae vel 
per rerum corporearum scalam ad eorum naturam pernoscendam, ascendat, vel 
in anima humana, veluti in speculo, eam intueatur, neutiquam prohibetur. Idem 
de spiritibus statuendum immundis, qui a statu suo deciderunt. Consortium cum 
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jis, atque usus Operae eorum, illicitus est; multo magis qualiscunque cultus vel 
yeneratio. At contemplatio et cognitio illorum naturae, potestatis, illusionum, 
non solum ex locis Scripturae sacrae, sed ex ratione, aut experientia, haud pos- 
trema pars est sapientiae spiritualis.” p. 86. This is the culmination of a pas- 
sage in which Bacon writes of the nature of theology and the doctrine concerning 
angels and spirits. The poet was too modern to believe in spirits or angels as is 
shown by his remarks in the Notes to Queen Mab. 


47. Caput quartum, p. 87. “Veni in nomine Patris, nec recipitis me; si quis 
venerit in nomine suo, eum recipietis.”* The italics are Bacon’s. Shelley has 
checked the passage with a line down the margin. This is from St. John v. 43. 
The poet must have been struck with Bacon’s childish religious beliefs, and the 
arguments he based upon them. 


48. On the same page Shelley checks with a line down the margin the follow- 
ing: ““Caeterum de viro tam eximio certe, et ob acumen ingenii mirabili, Aris- 
totele, crediderim facile hanc ambitionem eum a discipulo suo accepisse, quem 
fortasse aemulatus est; ut si ille omnes nationes, hic omnes opiniones subigeret, 
et monarchiam quandam in contemplationibus sibi conderet.’”’ 


49. In the next paragraph (p. 88) is checked the passage beginning ‘“‘Redeamus 
igitur ... forma et fine.’** The paragraph deals with the distinction between 
physical and metaphysical, and was congenial to Shelley’s inquiring mind. 
In the margin he writes: “Of what was was it that this by exciting Consular 
Power?” 

50. Shelley notes that the paragraph beginning “At physicam”’ to the end of 
the six succeeding paragraphs is omitted in the English (that is, in The Advance- 
ment of Learning). pp. 88-94. Shelley checks the lines on page ninety-one be- 
ginning “Quarta est . . . habentur.” and writes in the margin that Bacon “Be- 
lieves astrology.’’?® These seven paragraphs Bacon devotes to the proof of the 
false claims of the new Copernician theory of rotation of the earth, and to the 
claims of astrology. Shelley was particularly struck with Bacon’s idea of the in- 
fluence of operation of the heavenly bodies upon the temperature, etc. 


51. On page ninety-three Bacon remarks that there are several ways that 
astrology may be approached: first, by future experiments; second, by past 
experiments; third, by traditions. Shelley checks ¢raditiones and writes in the 
margin: “‘So long as it is not assumed that whatever has no foundation in experi- 
ence is inconsistent with physical reasons.”*° 


52. On page ninety-five the passage beginning: “esti enim... intueri.”’ is 
checked and in the margin is the drawing of a leaf or a tree, which so often fol- 
lows Shelley in meditation.** In this passage Bacon berates Aristotle for thinking 
that he could not himself be great without first destroying his predecessors. 


53. In the long passage on page ninety-eight beginning: ““Etenim qui causas 
.. hi autem eas perpetuo inculcareunt.”” Bacon writes upon final causes, and 


* vir, 479, % Tbid., vi, 482. 27 Thid., vit, 483. %8 Tbid., vii, 484. 
*” Tbid., vim, 486-492. 30 Tbid., vi, 497. 3 Tbid., vir, 502. 
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upon differences between the physical and the metaphysical as explained by 
Aristotle and Plato. This speculation interested the poet, particularly the portion 
in which Bacon says: “‘For to introduce such causes as these, ‘that the hairs of 
the eyelids are for a quickset and fence about the sight’; or ‘that the firmness of 
the skins and hides of living creatures is to defend them from the extremities of 
heat and cold: is proper inquiry for metaphysics.’ ”™ 


54. The passage on page 121 Shelley marks with a line drawn down the 
margin with this comment: “Not entirely thus.” 

“Etenim de officio et fabrica commoda nervorum et musculorum, et aliorum, 
quae ad hunc motum requiruntur; quaeque pars corporis quiescat, dum alia 
moveatur; tum quod hujusce motus rector, et quasi auriga fit imaginato; adeo 
ut dimissa imagine, ad quam motus fertur satim intercipiatur et sistatur motus 
ipse (ut cum deambulamus, si alia subeat cogitatio acris et defixa, continuo 
consistimus) et aliae nonmullae subtilitates non male in observationem et in- 
guisitionnem jam pridem venerunt. Quomodo vero compressiones, et dilationes 
et agitationes spiritus (qui proculduvio motus fons est) corpoream et crossam 
partium molem flectat, excitet, aut pellat, adhunc diligentur inquisitum et 
tractatum non est.’”* This speculation on the nature of the soul and body 
must have been food for Shelley’s mind during these days of high seriousness. 


55. Nearly the whole of the second paragraph following the passage above is 
checked with a pencil and with one of Shelley’s leaves or trees in the margin to 
attest his meditation. The passage deals with the philosophical basis of Percep- 





Se eT 


tion and Sense,™ quoted in an earlier portion of this paper. 

a} : 56. On page one hundred thirty Shelley doubly underscores or checks the 
5 y following: “Item sulphuris (puta) drachma una semilibrae chalybis, admista, 
oi 4 eam fluere faciet et coliquari: num igitur uncia sulphuris, quatuor libris chalybis, 
i: ' ad colliquationem sufficiet? At illud non sequitur.’ This portion of Bacon’s 
Bri treatise connects directly with Shelley’s intense interest in chemistry, and leads 
2 one to think that he was interested in real chemistry, not mere alchemy. 

: 57. In the long paragraph on page one hundred forty beginning: “Idolorum 
: tribus exemplum tale sit,”’ Shelley checks especially the last two sentences and 
: notes in the margin in ink that: “He [Bacon] has fallen into the very error he 
Sk condemned.”* The passage is the famous one dealing with the Idols. The whole 


line of argument concerning false appearances was very congenial to Shelley's 
philosophy. The poet quotes this passage in his Essay on Christianity. 


58. On page one hundred fifty-eight the following captures Shelley’s attention: 
“Propter obscurationem ; etenim et hoc habent quaeque in suo genere praestan- 
tissima, ut licet proxima non extenuent aut destituant, tamen obscurent et 
obumbrent.’’*’ The passage concerns Bacon’s sophism, “That which approaches 
to good or evil, is itself good or evil; but that which is remote from good is evil 
that from evil, good.” The particular portion marked by Shelley is very close to 
the poet’s notion of good and evil. 


* Tbid., virt, 509. 8 Tbid., 1x, 54. % Tbid., 1x, 56-57. 
% Tbid., 1x, 74. % Tbid., 1x, 98-100. 37 Tbid., 1x, 139. 
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59. On the next page, one-fifty-nine, the poet makes a correction in the Latin 
text, and after Bacon’s discussion of Sophism number Six, “That which is 
better in perfection is better altogether,”’ Shelley writes in the margin, ‘““Who?’* 


60. Shelley checks Sophism number Seven (p. 159) which says: “That which 
keeps the matter open, is good; that which leaves no opening for retreat, is bad. 
For not to be able to retreat is to be in a way powerless; and power is good.’”*® 


61. Book eight, chapter two of Volume 1v, is a discussion of the Proverbs of 
Solomon. Proverb thirty-four, pages 214-227, was carefully read by the Poet. 
The Proverb begins: ‘‘Quomodo in aquis resplendent facies; sic corda hominem 
manifesta sunt prudentibus.” Shelley checks the last sentence in paragraph 
seven: “Digna tamen est fortuna, quatenus virtutis ac benemerendi organum est, 
sua quoque speculatione et doctrina.*° The philosopher has just observed that 
men of fortune would willingly abandon their wealth for the higher ends of 
learning. 


62. In volume tv, page 273, is a discussion of universal justice, by the aphoris- 
tic method. Shelley marks Aphorism Fifty-five,“ which is an explanation of the 
Athenian custom of revising their laws every five years to weed out contradic- 
tions (Antinomies). This process of achieving a measure of justice appealed 
to the poet. 


63. “Maximum et velut radicale discrimen ingeniorum, quoad philosophiam 
et scientias, illud est; quod alia ingenia sint fortiora et optiora ad notandas 
rerum differentias; alia, ad notandas rerum similitudines. Ingenia enim constan- 
tia et acuta figere contemplationes, et morari, et haerere in omni subtilitate dif- 
ferentiarum possunt: ingenia autem sublimia et discursiva etiam tenuissimas et 
Catholicas rerum similitudines et agnoscunt et componunt: utrumque autem 
ingenium facile labitur in excessum, prensando aut gradus rerum, aut umbras.’’” 
Shelley checks the above passage and remarks in the margin: ‘Distinction be- 
tween the man of science and the poet.’’ This distinction Shelley himself makes 
in his A Defence of Poetry, and he may have owed the idea to Bacon. 


VoLuUME V 
Opera Philosophia 
(De Sapientia Veterum) 
In Volume V, Shelley checks only one passage, p. 463, or Proverb Number 
Twenty-six (Prometheus, sive status hominis). The Latin begins “omnis enim 
subservient homini, usque usum et fructum ex singulis elicit et capit.’’ The poet 


checks the second paragraph, and remarks in the margin in pencil: ‘“‘The opposite 
remark has been made by Naturalists.” 


It will be seen from the above digest that Shelley knew Bacon thor- 
oughly, studied him with diligence, and quoted him with approval. But 


* Tbid., tx, 141. 39 Tbid., 1x, 142. “ Tbid., x, 270. 
“ Tbid., 1x, 327.  Tbid., x, 84-85. 
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the debt of the poet to the philosopher was more indirect rather than 
direct. It was the spirit of the great philosopher that influenced Shelley. 
Bacon’s glorification of facts, his appeal to reason, his attack upon ig- 
norance and error, his break with the superstitious philosophies of the 
Middle Ages, his emphasis upon knowledge as a means of alleviating 
man’s earthly burdens, and the general utilitarian bent of his philosophy 
made a lasting impression upon young Shelley. Bacon’s almost super- 
human knowledge as well as the poetical and imperishable language in 
which his wisdom is clothed made a double appeal to Shelley, whose 
thirst for knowledge was as unquenchable as his love of form. No doulht 
Shelley saw that both Bacon’s methods and conclusions were open to 
serious criticism, but the spirit of fearless inquiry which animated his 
works was the all-important thing. It is easy to understand, then, why 
Shelley classed Bacon among the great poets of the world. They were, in 
fact, kindred spirits, for Bacon treated philosophy poetically, and 
Shelley treated poetry philosophically. 
Davip LEE CLARK 
University of Texas 








XXVI 
VANITY FAIR AND LADY MORGAN 


RACING originals for the characters of fiction is unquestionably 

one of the most dangerous of scholarly undertakings, and should 
not be attempted without copious insistences that no good novelist is 
likely to have derived a prominent character entirely from one indi- 
vidual. On the other hand, if a particular character stands out in a novel- 
ist’s work as exceptionally vivid and human—indeed, as exceeding in 
plausibility any previous fictitious character of the same general type; 
and if the novelist is known to have used living prototypes for some of 
the other characters in the same book; and finally, if it is demonstrable 
that the novelist was well acquainted with the traits of the person who 
is suggested as his original, then the imputation deserves some attention. 
On these premises, I venture to propose a living model for Thackeray’s 
most famous character, Becky Sharp. 

In the course of investigating the works and life of the Irish novelist, 
Sidney Owenson, Lady Morgan (1775?-1859), I became aware of several 
points of contact between her stories and Vanity Fair, sufficient to 
indicate that Thackeray had been reading some of her works not long 
before writing his novel. The first clue was a slight one. In The Wild Irish 
Girl (1806), the novel which established her wide reputation, MissOwen- 
son gave to her heroine the forgotten old Irish name of ‘‘Glorvina,” which 
became popular in the craze for Irish styles which followed. Not only was 
it often applied sentimentally to the author herself, but it figured also 
in fashionable life as the name for a kind of hair-ornament modeled on 
that worn by the heroine of the tale.! The ultra-romantic connotation 
of the name added much to the comic value when it was applied by 
Thackeray to the eminently practical sister of Major O’Dowd. 

On proceeding to a later novel by the same author, Florence Macarthy 
(1818), I came upon more significant parallels. This was the earliest of 
the series of three novels which caricatured John Wilson Croker, secre- 
tary of the admiralty and vitriolic contributor to the Quarterly Review. 
The second of the series was Disraeli’s Coningsby, and the third was 
Vanity Fair, in which Croker figures as Mr. Wenham. Few men have 
ever had to endure in a single lifetime three such merciless vivisections.’ 
It would be very hard to believe that Thackeray could present his picture 


1 W. Hepworth Dixon, Lady Morgan’s Memoirs (1862), 1, 277, 408. 
*To say nothing of Macaulay’s famous diatribe in his review of Croker’s edition of 
Boswell’s Johnson. In Coningsby, Croker is “Mr Rigby.” 
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of Croker without being reminded of the two famous previous satires on 
the same person. 

Still more striking is the fact that Lady Morgan’s portrait of Croker 
is given the highly suggestive name of Crawley, and that an extensive 
Crawley family figures throughout her novel exactly as another one does 
in Vanity Fair. And more remarkable yet is a peculiar habit of nomen- 
clature that distinguishes both the Irish Crawleys of Lady Morgan and 
the English Crawleys of Thackeray. Her Ladyship’s chief villain is 
named Conway Townsend Crawley, and his brothers are Timothy Har- 
court and Thadeus Windham; the author explains “it is the fashion 
among the Crawley class in Ireland to tack the names of viceroys and 
secretaries to their baptismal appellations.’* In Thackeray’s book we 
have Pitt, Bute, and Rawdon Crawley, as well as their ancestors Sir 
Walpole and John Churchill and Charles Stuart (afterwards called Bare- 
bones) Crawley, every one of these being named after the leading minis- 
ters or courtiers of their respective epochs.‘ This resemblance is too close 
to be mere coincidence—indeed, it is too close to appear to be conscious 
imitation; Thackeray would not intentionally plagiarize from a book 
which was so widely known and which he must have regarded as inferior 
to his own. The borrowing is rather an excelient instance of that sub- 
conscious memory which absorbs an impression and later regurgitates 
it when an associative process comes into play. 

‘ My attention being thus directed to Lady Morgan and Vanity Fair 
simultaneously, I was suddenly struck by a relationship very different 
from these contacts of detail—nothing less than the fact than in charac- 
ter, career, and personal appearance Thackeray’s heroine, Becky Sharp, 
bore an amazing resemblance to the impression held by Thackeray and 
his friends regarding Lady Morgan herself. Their impression of her was 
unjust and prejudiced, but it was strongly retained during almost half 
a century. There can be no doubt that Thackeray was well acquainted 
‘ with the private life of Lady Morgan, or rather with the garbled version 
EE of her private life which was commonly retailed. She was one of the most 
oe vilified personages of the early nineteenth century; and in the unrefined 
controversial methods of the time her ancestry, marital relations, and 
business dealings were considered fair prey for her enemies. As a radical, 
a freethinker, a feminist, and an Irish emancipationist, she was anathema 
to the whole Tory press: the Quarterly opened fire on her in its very first 
number, and continued for many years to devote scores of pages to her 
sins; later Blackwood’s took up the cry, and finally Fraser’s brought to 
bear a fresh talent for slander. Through the early thirties Lady Morgan 


3 Florence Macarthy (London, 1818), 11, 54. 
‘ Vanity Fair, chap. vii. 
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was pilloried in Fraser’s in cartoons, doggerel rhymes, and reviews, 
wherein Maginn delighted to torment her by describing her humble 
origin.’ Since those were the very years when Thackeray was taking his 
first steps in literature as one of the “‘Fraserians” and gleefully adopting 
Maginn’s slashing methods, there can be no shadow of doubt that he 
read the satires upon Lady Morgan and listened to discussions of them 
around the editorial table. Furthermore, about 1838 Lady Morgan re- 
moved from Dublin to London, and during the next decade, in spite of 
her advancing years, she was an indefatigable attender at literary din- 
ners and conversaziones, where Thackeray had many opportunities of 
making her acquaintance in person. 

The foregoing evidence suffices to show that Thackeray knew Lady 
Morgan’s personal career as interpreted by her adverse critics. An 
outline of that career will reveal how nearly identical it is with Becky 
Sharp’s.® Since Vanity Fair is so well known, I see no necessity of drawing 
the parallels explicitly—the reader can do it for himself, and in fact 
all that he has to do is make occasional substitution of single words, such 
as “artist”’ for “‘actor” and “‘London”’ for ‘‘Dublin,’” to transform the 
following sketch of Lady Morgan into one of Mrs. Rawdon Crawley. 
The reader is begged to remember that Lady Morgan is here depicted in 
the unfavorable light which Thackeray’s friends shed on her; but some 
of her admirable qualities may be perceptible beneath the surface, just 
as in Becky herself there are moments when Thackeray is on the verge 
of confessing open admiration of her abilities. 

Sidney Owenson was the daughter of a convivial and prodigal Irish 
actor who eloped with an English burgher’s daughter. In later life Sidney 
was prone to boast of her ancestry, tracing her father’s lineage to the 
kings of Ireland and pointing out that her mother’s family crest was the 
same as Sir Rowland Hill’s. The daughter’s childhood was largely spent 
back-stage, where she learned to be precociously witty and independent. 
While she was still a child her mother died, and her father was often in 
hiding from creditors, but her education included a few terms at a good 
boarding school under a semi-charitable arrangement. 

Immediately after leaving school she set off on her own resources as a 
governess, and by her powers of entertainment soon became popular 
with her employers. Although diminutive and not pretty, she had a 
charm of manner resulting from apt alternations of demure silence and 
impudent merriment. A born entertainer, she gave immense pleasure by 


* E.g. 11, 73 seq. (Feb. 1831); rv, 433 (Nov. 1831); vit, 613 seg. (Nov. 1833); x1, 529 
(May, 1835); xa, 80 (Jan. 1836). 

* This outline of Lady Morgan’s career is based on Hepworth Dixon, op. cit., and on 
W. J. Fitzpatrick, Lady Morgan, her Career, Literary and Personal (1860). 
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her Irish songs, dances, and harp playing, as well as her impersonations. 
Gifted with ambition and the power of judging character, she soon gained 
a circle of patrons and admirers of both sexes, including a number of so- 
cial leaders. She wrote a series of romantic novels, and handled her 
publishers with a mixture of cajolery and business acumen that brought 
her a good income. 

After a while she graduated from the rank of governess to that of 
lady-companion to the Marchionessof Abercorn,and thus became popular 
with many very prominent people. She engaged in numerous flirtations, 
and gossip whispered that her mistress’s distinguished husband was in- 
terested in her. Her eventual marriage to Dr Thomas Charles Morgan, 
the Abercorns’ family physician, had a flavor of the mercenary owing to 
the fact that she refused to accept him unless he had a title, which was 
obligingly provided through the influence of their noble patron.” Rumor 
insisted that Sir Charles Morgan was a dull man who lived in inarticulate 
admiration of his wife’s brilliance. 

Shortly after the battle of Waterloo the Morgans spent several months 
in Paris, and greatly annoyed their compatriots by being received as 
high English aristocrats, to whom some of the most exclusive doors were 
opened. 

Lady Morgan’s poise and self-confidence not only enabled her to be at 
ease in all levels of society, but also carried her through many crises 
of hatred and envy; she was repeatedly accused of vulgarity, ill-breeding, 
moral laxity, opportunism, and other sins, but she usually had her re- 
venge on her critic in a stinging epigram or ludicrous caricature. She had 
a flair for publicity that led her to capitalize her apparent errors and 
faults as part of her distinctive personality. 

Her small drawing room was for many years Dublin’s nearest approach 
to a salon, and much political intrigue was hatched there.* By the time 
Thackeray knew her, she was widowed and had removed to London; 
her great influence was long past, and even her title was questioned, on 
the ground that the right of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland to confer 
knighthoods had lapsed when the Act of Union came into effect; but she 
was still witty and vivacious, undauntedly living up to her réle as an aris- 
tocrat, an intellectual, and a siren. 

To sum up, Sidney Owenson was one of the first women to rise en- 
tirely by her own wit and shrewdness from a childhood of Bohemianism 
and poverty through the stages of governess and lady-companion to rank 


7 This is amusingly described by Lady Abercorn in a letter to Sir Walter Scott. See 
Partington, The Private Letter Books of Sir Walter Scott, p. 22. 

8 See, for example, the letter from the Duke of Wellington to Sir Robert Peel. See Parker, 
Sir Robert Peel from his Private Papers, 11, 73. 
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and social prestige through a judicious marriage and a sound business 
sense. And in English fiction Becky Sharp was the first representative of 
such a career. Add to this the specific resemblances listed above, and one 
can scarcely avoid feeling that Thackeray drew some of the most promi- 
nent traits of his heroine from the famous Irish writer. 

As soon as Vanity Fair appeared, the reading public decided that 
Becky was too real to be a figment of imagination, and set out to find her 
prototype; strangely enough, a literary woman was nominated, and even 
the Quarterly Review gave space to the suggestion that Becky was a 
portrait of Charlotte Bronté.* Since two careers could scarcely be more 
unlike, and since Thackeray had a sincere admiration for the author of 
Jane Eyre, the theory had no later supporters; but no one seems to have 
followed the clue by asking whether there might be another literary 
woman to whom neither of those objections would apply. 

A. LIONEL STEVENSON 

Arizona State Teachers College at Tempe 


* Quarterly Review, Lxxxiv, 153-185. 





XXVII 
CONRAD’S REVISION OF SIX OF HIS SHORT STORIES 


OME years ago Mr. T. J. Wise said that “Many of Conrad’s books 

may, in fact, be studied profitably in three published states: (1) the 
serial state (England and America), (2) the partly-revised state from the 
serial (America), and (3) the finally-revised state (England).” He sug- 
gested that a collation of the texts of the magazines with those of the 
books ‘‘would yield very remarkable results.’’' I have attempted a colla- 
tion of six of Conrad’s short stories: (a) ‘‘An Outpost of Progress,”’ ““The 
Lagoon,” and “‘Karain,” published with two other stories in Tales of 
Unrest (London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1898); and (b) “Youth,” “Heart 
of Darkness,’ and “The End of the Tether,” published in Youth 
(Edinburgh: William Blackwood and Sons, 1902). This collation does not 
) i include the American serial and book texts. I have found only “Hearts 
) of Darkness” published serially in America. Moreover Conrad paid 
; 





; ‘ little attention to his American editions. For example, of the first Ameri- 
i* can edition of Tales of Unrest Conrad wrote: ‘Uncorrected by me. 
Probably differences of text from 1st English ed™.’” Of the first Ameri- 





: can edition of Youth Conrad wrote: ‘ist U.S. edition printed from un- 
F revised proofs. Probably much nearer the Maga text than the Ist Eng. 


ee edition.’* Mr. Richard Curle declares:* 

Ri i 

‘ es Conrad always regarded his English book-text as the one that mattered. He was 
a: not much concerned about perfecting his text for serial publication and not 
a: i greatly concerned, even, if the American book-text was not his finally revised one. 


One cannot accept unreservedly the statement that Conrad was little 
concerned about perfecting his text for serial publication, but his own 
: evidence shows his indifference with regard to his American texts. Thus 
4 - one may concentrate upon the English serial and the English book-text. 

For the order of writing the stories in group (a) one cannot quite rely 
upon Conrad’s later statements in “The Author’s Note,’’® where he 
writes: “Of the five stories in this volume, ‘The Lagoon,’ the last in 
order, is the earliest in date. It is the first story I ever wrote. ...’’ Ac- 
tually, “An Outpost of Progress” was written in May-July, 1896, and 


1A Bibliography of the Writings of Joseph Conrad (1895-1920) (London: Richard Clay 
and Sons, 1920), p. x. 

2 Notes by Joseph Conrad in a Set of his First Editions in the Possession of Richard Curle 
. .. (London: Privately Printed, 1925), p. 19. 

4 Ibid., p. 22. Maga stands for Blackwood’s Magazine. 4 Tbid., p. 16. 

* Tales of Unrest (New York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1925), p. vii. 
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“The Lagoon” in August of the same year.® “Karain” was written 
in February, 1897, and revised in March, when he was still at work on 
“that infernal story.” It was sent to Unwin April 14, 1897.7 “An Outpost 
of Progress” was first published in Cosmopolis, June-July, 1897;° “The 
Lagoon” in The Cornhill Magazine, January, 1897; *‘Karain’”’ in Black- 
wood’s Magazine, November, 1897.'° I use C for Cosmopolis, Cor for 
Cornhill, B for Blackwood’s, and U( = Unwin) for the book-text. 

In “‘An Outpost of Progress” most of the changes are verbal. “James 
Price” of C is ‘Henry Price” in U (609, 124); the “‘palmleaf roof” of C 
is a “‘dried-grass roof” in U (609, 125); “discussed their motives” of C 
becomes “suspected their motives” in U (615, 136); ‘‘a tremendous ex- 
plosion” of C becomes ‘“‘a loud explosion” in U (11,163); “‘and nearly 
fainted” becomes “and nearly swooned” (11,164); “with half his face 
blown away” becomes “with his right eye blown out” (12,165). In the 
paragraph beginning ‘‘He stood up... ,” “fog” of C is changed to 
“mist” in U (13, 168). In C, Carlier is described as an officer in ‘‘an army 
guaranteed harmless by several European powers”’; in U, “‘harmless”’ is 
replaced by “from harm” (610, 127). In C, it is said that the existence of 
Kayerts and Carlier is made possible only “through the high organiza- 
tion of the civilized crowds”’; U omits “‘the”’ before “civilized” (611, 128). 
The alterations are not numerous. The “polishing, perfecting, simplify- 
ing” of this story for Cosmopolis, mentioned by Conrad in a letter to 
Garnett," obviously left little opportunity for later revision. 

In “The Lagoon” also the revision is not extensive. “I made ready my 
weapons” of Cor becomes “I looked to my weapons’”’ in U (65,286); 
“that” in ‘“‘we were freeborn robbers that trusted our arms and the great 
sea” is changed to ‘‘who”’ (66,288). Throughout the passage which in Cor 
began ‘‘A rumour powerful and gentle, a rumour vast and faint...” U 
substitutes ‘‘“murmur” for “rumour” (67,290). There are other altera- 
tions, but probably the finest example occurs in the last sentence. This 
in Cor read as follows: “In the searching clearness of crude sunshine he 
was still standing before the house, he was still looking through the great 
light of a cloudless day into the hopeless darkness of the world.” Con- 
rad’s magic touch changes this to: ‘He stood lonely in the searching sun- 
shine; and he looked beyond the great light of a cloudless day into the 


5 Letters from Joseph Conrad, 1895-1924 (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1928), p. 18; 
G. Jean-Aubry, Joseph Conrad Life and Letters (New York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1927), 
1, 193-194. 7 Letters from Conrad, pp. 88-95; G. Jean-Aubry, op. cit., p. 165. 

§ vr, 609-620; vir, 1-15. * 11, 59-71. 

1 cLxm1, 63-656.—It was Conrad’s first contribution to Blackwood’s. The MS. of ‘“‘Ka- 
rain” was lost in the wreck of the Titanic (Notes by Joseph Conrad, p. 19). 

" Letters from Joseph Conrad, p. 62. 
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darkness of a world of illusion” (71,297). In its emphasis upon Arsat’s 
disillusionment and in its exquisite rhythm, this sentence is a worthy 
ending to the sombre story. Conrad had written to Garnett regarding 
“The Lagoon”: ‘The one I am writing now I hammer out of myself with 
difficulty but without pleasure.” Evidently, the first writing was done 
with great care. The author’s corrections of the typescript are said to 
have been relatively few. All told, the revisions for U amount to nine. 

“Karain,” the first draft of which was unsatisfactory, and the painful 
writing of which extended over two months," underwent almost no re- 
vision. B has “as if weary’”’ but U has “and seemed weary” (631, 5); in B 
“‘we seem to hear yet their soft voices” but in U “we seem yet to hear...” 
(630, 4); in B “‘we had hunted the deer together” but in U “‘we hunted 
ot the deer together” (635, 14); U has “sounded” for “ran” and “running” 
for “‘flowing”’ in the following passage from B: ‘‘His words ran low, with 
a sad murmur as of flowing water” (642, 27); “poignant necessity”’ is 
changed to “hard necessity” (651, 46); and so on. On the whole, the 
changes are unimportant. 

Comparison of the serial text with the book-text of these stories re- 
veals minor, verbal differences. Conrad evidently took pains with his 
serial text, which he revised but slightly for publication in book form. 
There is no radical change of conception, no drastic revision. Half in jest, 
no doubt, Conrad wrote to Garnett, “It isn’t in me to improve what has 
got itself written.” And again: “I have no discrimination— in the ar- 
tistic sense. Things get themselves written—and you like them. Things 
get themselves into shape—and they are tolerable. But when J want to 
write—when J do consciously try to write or try to construct, then my 
6 ignorance has full play and the quality of my miserable and benighted 
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e intelligence is disclosed to the scandalized gaze of my literary father. . . . 
re : I always told you I was a kind of inspired humbug.’ In the light of this 
af confession, it is interesting to consider the revisions in the three stories 
Be printed in Youth. 

tt i These three stories were all published first in Blackwood’s Magazine: 
re “Youth” in September, 1898;'* “Heart of Darkness” in March-April, 


1899;"” “The End of the Tether” in July-September, 1902.'* I use B for 
Blackwood’s Magazine and Y for the book. “Youth” was written in 
May-June, 1898, in a few days, “almost straight off” (Jean-Aubrey, 


12 Letters from Conrad, p. 6A. 


3 Letters from Joseph Conrad, pp. 23-24, 91, 94-95. 4 Tbid., p. 42. 
* G, Jean-Aubry, op. cit., 1, 193. This was written with reference to “An Outpost of Prog- 
ress.” % cLixiv, 309-330. 


7 cLxv, 193-220, 479-502, 634-657. 
8 cLxxuI, 1-20, 202-218, 395-408, 520-537, 685-702, 794-814. 
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op. cit., 1, 73, 166). The three stories belong to the period following The 
Nigger of the Narcissus and preceding the first conception of Nostromo. 
It was a time dominated by the writing of Lord Jim. 

Conrad’s alterations in ““Youth” tend to make his style more idiomatic 
than it was in the serial. “This was Friday’ becomes “This was on a 
Friday” (319, 22); “insisted to have” becomes “insisted on having” 
(32-, 24); in B Conrad wrote “‘a beat of the eyelid” and Y omits this 
(330, 42); “to save as much as we could out of the ship” becomes “‘to 
save for the under-writers as much as we could of the ship’s gear” (324, 
30); in B, “‘as if inviting us to walk the plank at once and thus end the 
poignant comedy of that voyage,” but in Y, “‘as if inviting us to walk 
the plank at once and be done with our ridiculous troubles” (321, 26). 
There are other changes that describe more exactly various situations. A 
good example is this: in B, “But short as it was, I had the time to think 
several thoughts in the order here set down’’; in Y, “‘But short as it was, 
I had the time to think several thoughts in, as far as I can remember, the 
following order” (320, 23). In B Conrad wrote: “Ah! the good old time— 
the good old time. Youth and the sea. You have known it. What is it? 
What was there in it? Eh? Not the life itself. Hey? What? Glamour and 
the Sea... ,’’ but Y omits all that is italicized (330, 42). An excellent 
example of revision occurs in the last sentence, part of which in B ran as 
follows: “our weary eyes looking still, looking always, looking anxiously 
for something out of life, for something that never comes, that while it 
is expected is already gone, gone past, gone unseen, gone in a flash— 
gone together with the youth, with the strength, with the romance of 
illusions”; in Y the first part is the same, but after “looking anxiously 
for something out of life’? Conrad wrote “that while it is expected is 
already gone—has passed unseen, in a sigh, in a flash—together with the 
youth, with the strength, with the romance of illusions’ (330, 42). It is 
especially interesting to observe that in the beautiful paragraphs of 
description Conrad made almost no change. Evidently, for Blackwood’s 
these were as perfect as he could make them. 

In “Heart of Darkness’’® the revisions are those of detail. Conrad re- 
vised his verbs with care. The “was” of “It appears their intercourse was 
very much broken by various causes” is changed to “‘had been’’ (635, 
127); “I had been risking my life” becomes “I have been risking... ” 
(641, 136); “and find nothing inside” becomes “and would find...” 
(215, 81). More appropriate words are substituted: “turned a bend” 
becomes “opened a reach” (204, 63); “river” becomes “rapids’’ (206, 
66); “I did my possible” is changed to “I did my best” (480, 91). In the 


'® This story was written after “Youth” and was finished by February 11, 1899 (Jean- 
Aubrey, op. cit., 1, 271). 
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darkness of a world of illusion” (71,297). In its emphasis upon Arsat’s 
disillusionment and in its exquisite rhythm, this sentence is a worthy 
ending to the sombre story. Conrad had written to Garnett regarding 
“The Lagoon”: ““The one I am writing now I hammer out of myself with 
difficulty but without pleasure.””” Evidently, the first writing was done 
with great care. The author’s corrections of the typescript are said to 
have been relatively few. All told, the revisions for U amount to nine. 
“Karain,” the first draft of which was unsatisfactory, and the painful 
writing of which extended over two months,” underwent almost no re- 
vision. B has “‘as if weary’’ but U has “and seemed weary”’ (631, 5); in B 
‘we seem to hear yet their soft voices” but in U “‘we seem yet to hear .. .” 
(630, 4); in B “‘we had hunted the deer together’ but in U “we hunted 





+4 ie ‘ the deer together” (635, 14); U has “‘sounded”’ for “ran” and “running”’ 
af for ‘‘flowing”’ in the following passage from B: ‘‘His words ran low, with 
*. } a sad murmur as of flowing water” (642, 27); “poignant necessity” is 
EE changed to “hard necessity” (651, 46); and so on. On the whole, the 
; He changes are unimportant. 

i il Comparison of the serial text with the book-text of these stories re- 
4 : veals minor, verbal differences. Conrad evidently took pains with his 
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serial text, which he revised but slightly for publication in book form. 
There is no radical change of conception, no drastic revision. Half in jest, 
no doubt, Conrad wrote to Garnett, “It isn’t in me to improve what has 
got itself written.’ And again: “I have no discrimination— in the ar- 
tistic sense. Things get themselves written—and you like them. Thin:s 
get themselves into shape—and they are tolerable. But when J want to 
write—when J do consciously try to write or try to construct, then my 
ignorance has full play and the quality of my miserable and benighted 
intelligence is disclosed to the scandalized gaze of my literary father. . . . 
I always told you I was a kind of inspired humbug.’’ In the light of this 
confession, it is interesting to consider the revisions in the three stories 
printed in Youth. 

These three stories were all published first in Blackwood’s Magazine: 
“Youth” in September, 1898;'* “Heart of Darkness” in March-April, 
1899;!” “The End of the Tether” in July-September, 1902.8 I use B for 
Blackwood’s Magazine and Y for the book. “Youth” was written in 
May-June, 1898, in a few days, “almost straight off’? (Jean-Aubrey, 
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12 Letters from Conrad, p. 64. 


18 Letters from Joseph Conrad, pp. 23-24, 91, 94-95. 4 Tbid., p. 42. 
** G, Jean-Aubry, op. cit., 1, 193. This was written with reference to “An Outpost of Prog- 
ress.” % cixiv, 309-330. 
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op. cit., 1, 73, 166). The three stories belong to the period following The 
Nigger of the Narcissus and preceding the first conception of Nostromo. 
It was a time dominated by the writing of Lord Jim. 

Conrad’s alterations in “Youth” tend to make his style more idiomatic 
than it was in the serial. “This was Friday” becomes ‘“‘This was on a 
Friday” (319, 22); “insisted to have” becomes “insisted on having” 
(32-, 24); in B Conrad wrote “a beat of the eyelid” and Y omits this 
(330, 42); ‘to save as much as we could out of the ship” becomes “‘to 
save for the under-writers as much as we could of the ship’s gear’’ (324, 
30); in B, “‘as if inviting us to walk the plank at once and thus end the 
poignant comedy of that voyage,” but in Y, “as if inviting us to walk 
the plank at once and be done with our ridiculous troubles” (321, 26). 
There are other changes that describe more exactly various situations. A 
good example is this: in B, ‘‘But short as it was, I had the time to think 
several thoughts in the order here set down”’; in Y, “But short as it was, 
I had the time to think several thoughts in, as far as I can remember, the 
following order” (320, 23). In B Conrad wrote: “‘Ah! the good old time— 
the good old time. Youth and the sea. You have known it. What is it? 
What was there in it? Eh? Not the life itself. Hey? What? Glamour and 
the Sea... ,”’ but Y omits all that is italicized (330, 42). An excellent 
example of revision occurs in the last sentence, part of which in B ran as 
follows: “our weary eyes looking still, looking always, looking anxiously 
for something out of life, for something that never comes, that while it 
is expected is already gone, gone past, gone unseen, gone in a flash— 
gone together with the youth, with the strength, with the romance of 
illusions”; in Y the first part is the same, but after “looking anxiously 
for something out of life’? Conrad wrote “‘that while it is expected is 
already gone—has passed unseen, in a sigh, in a flash—together with the 
youth, with the strength, with the romance of illusions’ (330, 42). It is 
especially interesting to observe that in the beautiful paragraphs of 
description Conrad made almost no change. Evidently, for Blackwood’s 
these were as perfect as he could make them. 

In “Heart of Darkness’’® the revisions are those of detail. Conrad re- 
vised his verbs with care. The “was” of “It appears their intercourse was 
very much broken by various causes” is changed to “had been’”’ (635, 
127); “I had been risking my life” becomes “‘I have been risking...” 
(641, 136); “and find nothing inside’ becomes ‘‘and would find...” 
(215, 81). More appropriate words are substituted: “turned a bend” 
becomes ‘‘opened a reach” (204, 63); “river”? becomes “rapids” (206, 
66) ; “I did my possible” is changed to “I did my best” (480, 91). In the 


'* This story was written after “Youth” and was finished by February 11, 1899 (Jean- 
Aubrey, op. cit., 1, 271). 
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following passage all that is italicized is omitted in Y: “There was a 
low jingle, a glint of yellow metal, a sway of fringed draperies, and she 
stopped. Had her heart failed her, or had her eyes, veiled with that mourn- 
fulness that lies over all the wild things of the earth seen the hopelessness of 
longing that will find out sometimes even a savage soul in the lonely darkness 
of its being? Who can tell? Perhaps she did not know herself.”’ (640, 136). 
Conrad made more changes in “‘Heart of Darkness’’ than in any other 
one of the six stories examined. 

“Heart of Darkness” was printed in The Living Age from Blackwood’s, 
but carelessly, with many mistakes. The following are examples, with 
the Blackwood’s forms first: “low shores,” “lower shores” (193, 665); 
‘besides holding,” “beside holding” (193, 665); “‘tax-gatherers,” ‘‘tax- 
farmers” (196, 667); “it fascinated me as a snake would a bird,” “it 
fascinated me like a snake would a bird” (198, 669); “a quarrelsome 
band,” “a rowdy band” (219, 820); ‘and they had never returned,” 
“and they got wiped out in various ways’’ (199, 670); and so on. Conrad 
could not have been satisfied with this corrupt text. 

“The End of the Tether’! also illustrates Conrad’s habitual method 
of revision. The round trip of the Sofola is 1600 instead of 800 miles. 
Captain Whalley is sixty-seven instead of sixty-five. Some changes 
indicate a surer grasp of idiom: the infinitive in ‘“‘He had not been alone 
to believe” is changed to “‘in believing” (4, 70); “upon” in “The irra- 
tional] dread of having to break upon his five hundred pounds”’ is changed 
to “into” (15, 188); “over” in ‘‘The life of the world had passed it over”’ 
is changed to “‘by’’ (406, 242); “‘provided for life” is changed to ‘‘pro- 
vided for to the end of his days’”’ (202, 198). Occasionally, word revision 
and rearrangement go hand in hand, as in the following example: in B, 
“Upon a long flat spit of black mud the wash of her propeller sent a 
swift ripple of sportive wavelets crested with brown froth’’; in Y, ‘“The 
wash of the propeller sent a swift ripple, crested with dark froth, upon a 
long flat spit of black slime’’ (399, 231). Generally, Conrad limited his 
changes to single words: “person” to “figure” (19, 195); ‘‘dance’’ to 
“stamp” (207, 208); “robust” to “lean” (214, 217); “persistent’’ to 
“lingering” (395, 226); “‘heard’”’ to “caught” (407, 245); and so on. Here 
as in the other stories in Youth, the alterations do not bulk large, but are 
interesting in detail. 


20 Seventh Series, vii-vin, June-July, 1900.—According to F. L. Mott, A History of 
American Magazines 1741-1850 (New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1930), p. 748, The Living 
Age paid nothing for contributions beyond the price of subscription to English periodicals. 

*1 It was written in 1902. He was engaged upon it in June (Letters from Conrad, p. 180). 
He had to rewrite it, for the MS. was burnt when completed (p. 181). Upon finishing an 
instalment he describes his state as one of “frenetic idiocy,” in a letter dated October 17, 
1902 (p. 182). 
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The conclusions are rather obvious. The alterations are proof of Con- 
rad’s remarkable word-sense.” The fact that few changes were required 
proves Conrad’s concern that his serial text should be reasonably perfect. 
The improvement of idiom in many alterations is significant. And, lastly, 
comparison of the book-text with the serial-text fortifies Conrad’s claim 
that English was his natural medium of expression. He wrote :* 


The truth of the matter is that my faculty to write in English is as natural as 
any other aptitude with which I might have been born. I have a strange and over- 
powering feeling that it had always been an inherent part of myself. English 
was for me neither a matter of choice nor adoption. The merest idea of choice 
had never entered my head. And as to adoption—well, yes, there was adoption; 
but it was I who was adopted by the genius of the language, which directly I 
came out of the stammering stage made me its own so completely that its very 
idioms I truly believe had a direct action on my temperament and fashioned my 
still plastic character... . / All I can claim after all these years of devoted prac- 
tice, with the accumulated anguish of its doubts, imperfections and falterings in 
my heart, is the right to be believed when I say that if I had not written in Eng- 
lish I would not have written at all. 


G. W. WHITING 
The Rice Institute 


2 He said, ‘Give me the right word and the right accent and I will move the world” 
(A Personal Record, p. xiv). 

%3 A Personal Record, pp. vii—viii; and see p. 136. On the other hand, A. P. Coleman finds 
traces of Polish idiom in Conrad (“‘Polonisms in the English of Conrad’s Chance,’ Modern 
Language Notes, x.v1, 463-468. But G. Morf praises Conrad’s perfect command of English 
(The Polish Heritage of Joseph Conrad, pp. 204-208). 
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XXVIII 


THE LINGUISTIC DEVELOPMENT OF 
IVAR AASEN’S NEW NORSE 


I, DOES not often happen that a language form created by conscious 
deliberation and planning wins the warm support and widespread ac- 
ceptance which has fallen to the lot of New Norse, the creation of Ivar 
Aasen (1813-1896).! A large body of serious literature has grown up in 
this artificial common denominator of Norwegian dialects; possibly a 
fourth of the school-children of Norway receive their chief instruction in 
it. Although New Norse is far from its goal of supremacy, it is a factor 
of the utmost significance in Norwegian history, and a phenomenon o{ 
great interest to students of language and literature. 

The earliest detailed study of Aasen’s linguistic practice is found in 
Johan Storm’s polemic pamphlet Det nynorske Landsmaal. That brilliant 
scholar here applied his wit and ingenuity to proving that New Norse 
(Landsmaal) as written, was not and could not be a language, because of 
its inevitable tendency to crumble up into the dialects of which it was 
created. To this end he analyzed in some detail the language of the var- 
ious New Norse writers, among them Aasen. His purpose did not, how- 
ever, involve an exhaustive study of Aasen’s works, many of which were 
then unknown or scattered. Hence his classification was inadequate and 
at times definitely incorrect. He divided Aasen’s New Norse into an older 
form, represented by Préver af Landsmaalet (1853) and Fridtjofs Saga 
(1858), and an intermediary form used in Ervingen (2d ed., 1874), 
Heimsyn (1875) and Symra (3d ed., 1875). But this rough division (based 


1 Aasen referred to the language form he had created as “Landsmaal,”’ an ambiguous 
term meaning either “country speech” or “national speech.” There is no single term in 
English which will render it, and it is decidedly inconvenient to leave it untranslated in an 
English text. As a useful term for this language the writer has employed—and would recom- 
mend to others—‘“New Norse.” This suggests, but does not literally translate, its present 
official name in Norway—‘Nynorsk.” (This last is not a happy term for ‘‘Landsmaal,” 
as it literally means “(New Norwegian” and should be reserved to include all modern Nor- 
wegian language forms and dialects.) “New Norse” is appropriate also because it empha- 
sizes the descent of Landsmaal from Old Norse and because it does not, like “Nynorsk,” 
beg the question by claiming to be the only modern Norwegian language. Its rival, most 
commonly known as “Riksmaal” (officially called Bokmal”) is most accurately and eupho- 
niously described as ‘“Dano-Norwegian,” meaning not a Danish variety of Norwegian, 
but a Norwegian language of Danish extraction. By consistently using these terms, we 
have arrived at an English nomenclature more exactly expressive of present condi- 
tions than the original Norwegian terms: to wit, that there are two Norwegian lang- 
uage forms in present-day Norway—one a Dano-Norwegian, the other a New Norse. 
2 Copenhagen, 1888. 
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chiefly on the change in 1858 from dan, dat to den, det) gives us no 
conception whatever of the gradual steps by which Aasen passed from 
form to form and the experimentation out of which his completed New 
Norse norm was shaped. 

Much more accurate, though less detailed, is the study of Aasen’s New 
Norse contained in Chapter vi of Halvdan Koht: Jvar Aasen.* This work 
distinguishes itself by solid learning and originality of viewpoint. Koht’s 
citations from Aasen’s unprinted diary even make his account a partial 
sourcebook for the American student. Here are outlined the successive 
steps by which Aasen reached his standard New Norse and the reasoning 
on which they were based. The present study accepts his general outline; 
but as Koht has recorded only the more outstanding features and has 
occasionally misdated, there is still room for amplification. Achille Bur- 
gun’s valuable work, Le développement linguistique en Norvége, is less 
concerned with Aasen’s development than with his réle in the great 
drama of Norwegian linguistic history.‘ The details of external form are 
very briefly considered, and most of the space is given to Aasen’s mo- 
tives and theoretical considerations. His discussion of Aasen’s vocabulary 
is a distinct contribution. 

The purpose of the present study is to record in detail all but the 
most inconsequential changes Aasen made in his linguistic form, when 
these changes show a reasoned development and bear some significant 
relationship to the views held by Aasen and his contemporaries concern- 
ing the Norwegian language. Space compels the omission of all material 
dealing with Aasen’s Dano-Norwegian, his writings in dialect, the dis- 
cussions leading up to his new Norse, and his treatment of syntax and 
vocabulary. The study owes something to V. Waschnitius’ “‘A. O. Vinjes 
Sprachentwicklung,”’ but is for the most part quite independent of that 
excellent summary.® The bare linguistic facts are here presented in tabu- 
lar form, and only the most significant discussed in the body of the 
article. A sample passage rewritten into each of the four forms here 
postulated will assist in visualizing the extent of Aasen’s variation be- 
tween them. 


I. The First Tentative Form: Stage I (1848-1850) 


After long and thorough deliberation, accompanied by private and 
public discussion with the competent scholars of his day, Aasen published 


5 Ivar Aasen. Ei minneskrift, ved A. Garborg, A. Hovden, H. Koht. 1913. Koht’s con- 
tribution, pp. 11-200. 

* Vid. Selsk. Skr. Hist.-Fil. Klasse (1917), No. 1. Part II, in same series (1921), No. 5. 
See esp. 1, 154-168; m1, 46. 

5 Edda 1921, 161-201 (xiv). For a discussion of Aasen as a writer of Dano-Norwegian 
see my article in Scandinavian Studies, xm (1932), 53-59. 
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his first grammar of the dialects in 1848 and his first dictionary in 1850. 
The grammar, while listing all dialect forms, usually gives the preference 
to one; and the dictionary, though it does not completely normalize 
words found in one dialect only, establishes national standards for most 
words. We have the right to call this his first New Norse form, because 
he has left us one actual composition in a form very closely resembling 
that found in these works. This was a dialogue between two peasants, 
written December 27, 1848, and published in Morgenbladet 1849, No. 5. 
To this dialogue Aasen appended a note, declaring that “the language 
form is created by the union of several dialects.’”’? This form clearly 
reflects the views expressed by Aasen in the discussions of the preceding 
years. A reference to the accompanying tables and samples will make 
clear the nature of it. There were few reconstructions of Old Norse forms, 
and none which were quite unsupported by the usage of any dialect. It 
was a realistic form, in which Aasen tried to choose the “‘best” among the 
living dialects. He presented it as the form best suited for the publica- 
tion of folk-lore when it was not desired to render any one dialect. In 
a notation concerning the ballads he expressly rejected the ideal of fur- 
ther Old Norse restoration, but, he said, “It will be another matter when 
some one wishes to compose something original in this language; then 
he is of course free to use whatever form he desires.’’* This remark points 
toward the greater restoration which he even then expected to introduce 
before he published his official New Norse form, the one which was to 
compete with the intrenched Dano-Norwegian as a national tongue. He 
did not intend his first form to be final; he conceded in the preface to the 
dictionary: ‘‘The important thing here was to present the situation as it 
actually exists.” “The language form here erected is thus not yet a per- 
fect form or a language norm; a new dictionary or a new grammar will 
be needed if such a language norm should be found necessary.’” He 
did not yet, however, contemplate very extensive changes: ‘‘For the rest 
it is to be hoped that the present language form will be found very near 
the norm, and that the cases in which a more perfect form should neces- 
sarily be adopted are not very numerous.” The tenor of this form is 
struck by the words in the preface to the grammar: “It would be neces- 
sary to consider the most usual as well as the best or most perfect. . . .’”" 
It is striking how freely Aasen operates with such purely subjective 
concepts as “good” and “best” when dealing with the forms of the 
various dialects. In his eyes the “‘best” or “most excellent” form or 
dialect was the one which most nearly resembled Old Norse. Because 
® See list of New Norse production for exact titles. 


7 Skr. 11, 7-13. Note, ibid., 305. 8 Cf. Langes T. 11 (1848), 276-7. 
® Dic, vn. 10 Tbid., vit. Gp", x11. 
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Old Norse was the fountain-head from which all the dialects had de- 
parted, it became also the norm and pattern by which their greater or 
lesser perfection was judged. The very usage in Norwegian of the word 
“fuldkommen”’ contributes to the confusion, because it may mean 
either “‘complete”’ or “perfect.’’ Hence those dialects, usually the West 
Norwegian, whose forms were most “complete,”’ least worn away by 
time, were a priori the most “perfect’’ also. The conception that the 
dialects of the East were corrupted was not new with Aasen. It existed 
before his time,” and is found in his writings even before he had actually 
studied the dialects." 

In this connection it is of interest to note the relation between 
Aasen’s native dialect of Sunnm¢gre and his New Norse. The most im- 
portant influence of the dialect was unquestionably that its West Nor- 
wegian character predisposed him to favor a West Norwegian basis for 
his New Norse." To this we may add certain orthographic and gram- 
matical features which he carried over into New Norse from his earlier 
dialect writings."® As will be seen later, however, most of the agreements 
with his dialect were gradually eliminated, except in so far as they were 
common West Norwegian. Even in Stage I there were almost as many 
disagreements as agreements with his dialect, especially on controversial 
points." Only two or three of these were later eliminated in favor of 
forms agreeing with those of the Sunnm¢r dialect. There was no single 
criterion even in his first form which his dialect does not share with most 
other WN dialects, excepting only d after accented vowels (e.g., in god, 
sida), which can easily be accounted for in other ways (as etymology and 


2 Cf. D. A. Seip, in MM, 1924, 135, and in Norskhet i Sproget hos Wergeland (Kristiania, 
1914); Burgun, op. cit., etc. 

18 Cf. essay of 1836, in which he wrote that the peasants had preserved the national lan- 
guage, “even if this is not equally true of all districts.” Str. m1, 9. In the plan submitted 
to the Scientific Society in 1842, he distinctly called the western dialects “superior in age 
and purity, as may be supposed from their notable similarity to Icelandic.” SS 1902, 464. 

4 Some features identical with his own dialect were: treatment of vowels (pt. 1 and 9); 
k, g before unaccented palatal vowel (5); presence of ON. 6 after accented vowel, absence 
after ry and before cons. (6); absence of restored final cons. (12-15); use of -e- in den, det, 
der (26). 

18 Many of these he had learned from earlier writers like P. A. Munch and L. K. Daa: 
doubling of long consonant, use of ¢y for gi, restoration of etymological mm and U for 
Danish nd and Id, distinction of consonant combinations (hj, lj, gj, etc.) which had become 
identical in the dialects. 

1% Important disagreements: adoption of -i in def. sing. of strong fem. (17), and of -a 
for the weak (18); distinction of weak fem. from strong in the plural (19); absence of da- 
tives (22); han in accus. case (25); absence of plural verb forms (28); use of -a in unaccented 
syllables, esp. wk. fem. and inf., all of which have been levelled to -e in Sm.; final r after 
vowel; absence of svarabhakti vowel before ON r (7), etc. 
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comparison with Danish). He was just as rigid in excluding the peculiari- ' ope 

ties of his own dialect as those of others; his wide and thorough know\|- the 

edge of the dialects had liberated him from dependence on any one. The im... 

West Norwegian basis of his New Norse is primarily signalized by his Th 

complete rejection of the characteristic East Norwegian development in] 

described in the so-called “law of equilibrium.’”’ He adopted instead the ne 

pure and simple vowel system of Old Norse and WN in its most origina! e  ocor 

form, allowing only a few exceptions. A few East Norwegian dialect | oft 

features do not succeed in counteracting the effect of this decision, which | con 

brought with it many more characteristic West Norwegian traits.’” ane 

A brief discussion of two or three specific points will cast some light on ind 

i Aasen’s outlook and methods. Th 

»” 1. d after accented vowels (see pt. 6 in tables).—Before Aasen’s time cal 

E Norwegian words which were adopted in Dano-Norwegian were regu- ont 

oy larly written without the d (Li, Hei, Sau). Against this practice Aasen as 

protested. To omit the silent d, he declared, ‘would be too great an in- clu 

‘a jury to the language.” It was as necessary to the word as any other con- the 

‘fi sonant, and its omission would give the language “an appearance of pe 

i imperfection and place it on a lower plane, about as a dialect when com- Tl 

i? pared with the other languages.” In other words, because Danish and sie 

a. Swedish had the d (ON 8), Norwegian must have it to seem equally lik 

it dignified. So he declared: ‘“‘For the national language or norm the rule he 

1 must now be that d is to be written wherever it properly belongs, and 

FS ‘ that it must also be pronounced in reading.’”® This last is an especially ( 

ai surprising statement. \ 

i ii 2. ON. short high vowels (u, i, y) before single consonant.—As will u 

] } a be seen from the table (pt. 1), these have in the East been generally low- je 

i ered a full step, whereas in the West there is frequently found an in- be 
1 termediate vowel. Earlier writers of dialect, who were most familiar re 
y with EN, had generally employed the open vowels (0, e, ¢), writing e.g., A 
=. skom, ‘‘dark,’”’ Let “color,” and Dér “‘door.”’ But in his first grammar W 
a! Aasen criticized this procedure and desired a restored spelling which le 
1) would distinguish the old closed vowels from those which were originally t] 
17 East Norwegian features: a before ng (WN @); loss of ON r after cons., without svarab- 7 





hakti vowel; distinction of weak feminine in plural; rejection of WN consonant and vowel 

perversions, e.g. dn for rn and diphthongization of long vowels; -a in def. sing. of weak fem. 

noun; dz, den, dzr (also SWN and NWN). All but the last of these forms are etymological. a 
West Norwegian features: Most important of all is the vowel system (pts. 1 and 9); oth- 

ers are pts. 2, 16, 23, 26, the use of -a in unaccented syllables (CWN), retention of short 

cons. after lengthened vowel (e.g. vita, EN vxtta),j after short vowel plus cons. (sija), etc. 
18 Gr? 33 n. 
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open: skum, Lit, Dyr. The distinction between these half-open vowels and 
the originally open ones is especially well preserved in his own dialect: in 
Aasen’s quaint phrase: “The state of the vowels is particularly good.’’!® 


The best pronunciation of these vowels is apparently the one which is current 
in Bergen’s Diocese and the southern Midland (de sydlige Fjeldbygder) . . .2° The 
most and the best dialects distinguish these sounds plainly and this distinction 
corresponds closely to the old spelling . . . —This is one of the great advantages 
of the language which should not be given up . . . It is only the newer and more 
corrupted languages in which the broader vowels have gained the upper hand, 
and in which the relationship of words through ablaut and umlaut has become 
indistinct. 

The old way of writing with the “‘broad” vowel 


can only be defended so long as one writes for foreign readers in a dialect which 
one does not consider of any importance. But when the language is to be treated 
as the language of an entire country, many higher considerations must be in- 
cluded, and the vowels must be restored to that form which is found from 
the constant orthography of the old language to be correct and which still has 
perfect support in many good dialects.” 


The basic motive of his appeal to etymology here appears to be the con- 
sideration of dignity, the fear that his New Norse might sound too much 
like the plebeian dialects of Eastern Norway. The same argumentation 
he applied to the middle vowels, e and 0, as is discussed below. 


3. Ending of def. sing. strong fem. and def. plur. strong neuter nouns 
(pt. 17), e.g., bok, Aus.—Aasen deliberated much on the proper choice at 
this point. His own as well as the overwhelming majority of the dialects 
used -a, but aside from two experiments around 1850, he completely re- 
jected this form. It was not legitimately descended from Old Norse, 
because it had entered the strong declension by analogy, not by the 
regular sound laws. It meant also a confusion of strong and weak, which 
Aasen preferred to avoid. Finally, it was found chiefly in the EN dialects 
which it was traditional to regard as “corrupted.” Aasen’s chief difficulty 
lay in the fact that among the “‘legitimate’”’ descendants of the ON -in 
there was no single strong contender. 


The nearest of the usable forms is properly the ending “‘e’’; but this form is in- 
convenient, because there are so many other forms which end in “e”’ and because 
the peculiar intonation which distinguishes this form from others can not be 
indicated in writing.™ 


19 Sm Gr 8. 20 Gr? 29; italics mine, as also in the two following quotations. 
1 Dic! xm. 2 Gr? 29 n. 
* Cf. letter to Landstad, Oct. 3, 1848, printed MM 1926, 32. * Gr? 168 n. 
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The form -@ he dismissed without consideration and chose the most 
unusual and remote form possible, namely -i, which also lay nearest ON, 
at the same time admitting that ‘“‘the form with ‘i’ is not very convenient 
either, but does have the advantage that it is clearly distinguished from 
other endings.” All this complication he drew upon himself because he 
chose to reject the familiar -¢, no doubt because of the taint of vul- 
garity which clung to it, a taint which he could avoid by using the more 
remote and therefore more dignified -7. 

As compared with his later forms, the striking feature of this form 
was its lack of restored consonants in unaccented syllables. On this 
account it leaves a more distinctly modern impression than any of 
Aasen’s later forms, in spite of its predominantly WN character. The 
tendency in modern New Norse has been to slough off as many as pos- 
sible of his later reconstructions and to return to his first simple form, 
leaving only his really valuable improvements. 


II. Experimenting: Transition, to Stage IT (1850-1853) 


Even before the dictionary was completed, Aasen was dissatisfied with 
some of the principles he had adopted in it.% He felt a lack of consistency 
and dignity in his form. In these years he was engaged on a task which 
brought these problems more immediately before him. M. B. Landstad 
had sent him (in July 1848) his collection of ballads for revision and cor- 
rection. For four years these two discussed the problems of form, per- 
sonally and by correspondence. While not an Old Norse scholar, Land- 
stad was inclined to restore older forms; Aasen sought to modernize his 
version of the ballads and did succeed in eliminating a few of the worst 
antiquities. Another friend who may have influenced Aasen in these 
years was J. R. Unger, the Old Norse scholar. In a letter to Landstad in 
1848 Aasen wrote: 


Although I... have not yet definitely made up my mind concerning a Nor- 
wegian language norm (Normalsprog), yet I . . . have often thought of the mat- 
ter, and spoken of it with several... , especially Hr. Kand. Unger, who is 
greatly interested in this matter.?” 


Some letters from Aasen to Unger confirm the close relations of these 
two men and their mutual interest in this topic. A sentence from Unger’s 
review of Aasen’s Prgver will show his conception of how written lan- 
guages had been “‘created”’ by the men who first wrote them: 

36 Dic! rx. 

%* See correspondence printed in MM 1926, 1-65. Six letters from Aasen to Landstad 
are included, written from 1848 to 1852. Discussions are found in M. Moe, Samlede Skrifter, 
1, 172; in Koht, Minneskrift, 134; K. Liestgl, Edda, 1926, 19. 

37 MM 1926, 31. 
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One must not believe that such men adopted the language at every point just as 
it was spoken by the ordinary man; they were usually students of the older, 
original mother tongue, and knew how in their treatment of the spoken language 
to take the other into proper consideration and how to idealize it in the manner 
necessary for a written language.*® 


This romantic view shows that Unger’s influence also would be in the 
direction of a less phonetic and more idealized form. It seems as if all 
possible influences of these years were combined to reinforce P. A. 
Munch’s etymological argument in Aasen’s mind.?® The ideas were in 
the air; they were current philological doctrine, and to Aasen’s thinking 
particularly strengthened by the teachings of Rask and Grimm, his 
great authorities.*° Perhaps equally important was Aasen’s inborn love 
of symmetry and order. Everywhere he was the systematic genius, who 
loved to putter with grammatical forms and interminable word lists, 
and never failed to turn chaos into order. He abhorred confused gram- 
matical endings which failed to distinguish such categories as strong from 
weak and masculine from feminine. 

Early in September of 1850 he returned to Sunnm¢re for the first pro- 
tracted stay since he started to study the dialects in 1842. Here at last 
he got leisure to devote some attention to the problem of a national 
language. Yet ina letter of this year to M. Aarflot he jokingly referred to 


Norwegian, the language which does not exist .. . I for my part have not yet 
any definite plan concerning this matter; I have thought, it is true, of trying the 
thing some time, but I do not believe it will be of much use, as there is alto- 
gether too much in the way, and our people will probably not care for any new 
language.*! 


In 1852 he still wrote to Landstad: 


As for the national language form we have spoken of, nothing of consequence has 
yet been done with it. I for my part have not yet come to any definite plan con- 
cerning this matter.” 


The writings of this period were produced at intervals, in the midst of 
other work. But still the planning of the new language went on. In May, 
1852, Aasen wrote a review of the new popular periodical, Folkevennen. 
The efforts of the editor, Ole Vig, toward a more popular and national 


% Langes T., 1853, 293, note 1. Italics mine.—See also article by Unger in Nor, 111, 3h., 
p. 123. Correspondence between Aasen and Unger 1849 to 1851 printed by G. Indreb¢g, SS 
1924, 20-34. 

** The controversy with P. A. Munch is discussed in Koht, of. cit., 136-138. 

® Cf. Liestgl, “Ivar Aasen,” SS 1913, 341 f. 

* Quot. from Koht, op. cit., 140. # April 16. MM 1926, 46. 
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style gave Aasen the opportunity of once more broaching his conceptions 
in public. A new “language form” must be created: “Only through such 
a radical reform can the nationality of our language again be restored.” 
Much care would have to be exercised in the creation of such a form: 
“The language would have to be studied from its very foundation, and 
treated with the greatest care . . . ’’** The comprehensiveness and thor- 
oughness of Aasen’s planning for the new language are well exemplified 
by this passage as well as numerous others in which he referred to the 
necessity of “good judgment (Skj¢nsomhed)” and of “‘a definite plan for 
form and orthography.’ He also emphasized the fact that he looked to 
no sudden revolution; his new language was to be used at first only in 
folk-lore, “‘all that which the people itself has invented or adapted and 
given a definite form, and which can not quite bear translation.” 
His new language was to be regarded as “a sort of dialect, and the 
gradually advancing efforts in it about as dialect works.’ Since No- 
vember 27, 1850, he had been working on an “‘Arrangement of material 
for the plan for a Norwegian language form,” but not before November 
of 1852 was he able to devote serious attention to it. This arsenal of short, 
compact sentences which he did not complete before March, 1854, and 
never printed, contains in brief compass both his argumentation and 
his plans for the new language. Again he issued his warning against ir- 
responsible tinkering and scattered effort: “The machine is delicate and 
very complicated, so that not every hand is fitted to prune it and correct 
it.” As often before he expressed his doubt of the value or ultimate suc- 
cess of Knudsen’s effort to Norwegianize Danish: 


A safer expedient would be to erect a distinct Norwegian language form accord- 
ing to the best dialects, that is, those which most nearly resemble the old lan- 
guage, but in such a way that the vocabulary, so far as necessary, might be taken 
from all existing dialects, and the forms when necessary could be corrected and 
amplified (udfyldes) in accordance with the old language.*’ 


In the months which followed, he worked steadily along the lines sug- 
gested by this essay. The plan for composition there laid down was as 
follows: 


It will be best to begin with folk-lore compositions, traditions (Sagn) and folk- 
tales, folk-verse (Stev) and ballads. Thence one could pass to descriptions of 
nature, stories and poems, or popular pamphlets on history and other interesting 
topics.** 


3 Skr. mt, 47. * Jbid., 60-61. 35 Tbid., 61. *% Tbid., 62. 
37 The article is printed by K. Liestgl in MM 1917, 4-22. This quotation from p. 14. 
%8 Tbid., 20. 
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Several compositions of this period (numbers 7-13 in the accompanying 
table) are evidently discarded material originally written for the collec- 
tion known as Préver af Landsmaalet, which is discussed in the next sec- 
tion. He worked and reworked his plans for this book during February, 
March, and April of 1853. 

The compositions which by external or internal evidence can be dated 
in this transitional period show a distinct etymological trend. One by one 
the forms of the old language crept into his New Norse, until nearly all 
the leading features of Stage II, his first official form, were adopted. 
Typical of this development was his treatment of the ON short middle 
vowels (¢, 0), which he had not completely restored in Stage I (pt. 9 in 
table). This was the specific point which he regretted in the preface to his 
dictionary. It was an axiom with the etymologists that the symbols aa 
and @, being descended from ON 4 and @ (its umlaut), should never be 
used, as they frequently were in Danish, to represent the old short sounds 
o and e, even if many of these had been lowered and lengthened in 
modern times. It was therefore a great chagrin to them that Norwegian 
dialect specimens, as well as dialect words which previously had been 
adopted in Dano-Norwegian, followed the usual Danish rule and were 
spelled with @ and aa, regardless of etymology. This argument was rein- 
forced by the fact that (as with the high vowels) the WN dialects had 
undergone less opening of these vowels than the EN. The usual EN 
sounds were @ and 4, the WN é (¢) and ¢. 

This is true, according to Aasen, of his own dialect and of the ‘“‘best”’ 
dialects generally. Yet even some of these have allowed the e and o to 
be excessively lowered: “in Séndhordland [SWN] O’ comes a little too 
near to Aa; in Hardanger [CWN] E’ approaches too much to ©.’* Yet 
even this would not have caused him to hesitate, had not the “best” 
dialects, including his own, all lowered the vowels in certain positions. 
For this reason he made certain exceptions to his restoration in his first 
form, in accordance with the exceptions of his own dialect. But this was 
too inconsistent for Aasen’s systematic mind. By 1852 @ and aa (4) were 
restricted to vowels descended from ON. @ and 4, with only one small 
exception. This general elimination of aa and @ in writing resulted in a 
spelling which frequently failed to represent the usual pronunciation. 
Aasen conceded that there were “many instances, where one must write 
‘e,’ although the pronunciation seems to demand ‘z’.” He also admitted 
that there was no obvious way of knowing these instances, because “‘a 
greater knowledge of the origin and relationship of the words” was neces- 
sary. This is a plain statement of the rule he followed: etymology before 


Gr? 29 n. 40 Gr? 13 n. 
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the living pronunciation. By looking a bit deeper we may again discern 
the esthetic aversion which made him reject -a in the strong feminines 
(boka), because the symbols @ and aa and their “broad” sounds were 
associated with the vulgar dialects of the East. In his first grammar he 
referred to e and o as “the simplest and prettiest (smukkeste) form” and 
deplored the tendency “to give the vowel a broader form, which is so 
frequently noticeable in speech and so often disfigures it.’ 

The same emphasis on dignity may be traced in his restoration during 
these years of the lost consonants of Old Norse. The most important of 
these were the final ¢ and d of unaccented syllables (pt. 12 and 13 in 
table). Aasen felt that his language was incomplete without these con- 
sonants. There could be only one explanation of this feeling of incom- 
pleteness: their presence in written Danish and Swedish. The ?#’s were at 
first restored as d’s, apparently in imitation of Munch’s silent 3; this 
represented a late pronunciation of the ¢ in Middle Norwegian before its 
loss. But in 1852 he definitely turned to the old #, leaving only the com- 
mon words da and kva.” The d’s began to appear irregularly in the same 
year, and were soon fully restored. With these silent letters the appear- 
ance of Aasen’s New Norse was quite altered, being changed from a 
vocalic to a consonantal language. But it had also exchanged its denuded 
and vulgar appearance for one of equal dignity with the neighboring 
literary languages. 

One form which caused him considerable difficulty was the definite 
singular of the weak feminine nouns (pt. 18). As early as 1848 he had ex- 
pressed doubt in a letter to Landstad whether he should distinguish the 
weak from the strong feminine in this form; the distinction is found only 
in the CWN, NWN, and Midland dialects.“ At that time he was inclined 
to the WN -o as the best ending for this form. In Stage I, however, he 
adopted instead the EN -a. -o appeared in 1852, but throughout this 
period Aasen vacillated, until in Stage II he adopted -o, but not for good. 
In 1854 he returned to -a. The chief difficulty lay in finding a “genuine” 
form, which would also distinguish the definite from the indefinite noun. 
In ON the indefinite and definite were distinguished by a final nm: visa, 
visan. But as Aasen refused to adopt the lost m, he had to look for some 
other mark of distinction. EN dialects, which have lost the -a of the 
indefinite (-e, or -~), employ the ON. -a in the definite (vise, visa); but 
the WN dialects which have retained the -a of the indefinite (CWN 

visa) have altered the ON -an to o or 4. Here was a point where the ety- 


4 Gr! 48 n. 
* He made this change before April 16, cf. letter to Landstad, MM 1926, 46. 
*® MM 1926, 32. 
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mological principle clearly clashed with the principle of distinction in 
form, and where WN was less “genuine” than EN. Aasen insisted on 
retaining the -a in the indefinite; to adopt -a in the definite also would 
sacrifice the clear distinction of definite from indefinite, to adopt -o 
would sacrifice the regularly descended ON form. The choice of -o in 


_ Stage II strengthened the WN element in his language. His return to -a, 


' the natural form for EN speakers, was certainly not due to its wide 


distribution, but to its legitimacy of descent from ON.“ In his second 


_ grammar (1864) he merely wrote that this form “seems. . . to be the 


emi ee 


seh 


most convenient’’; the form in -o “‘seems here to have much against it.’ 
Such vagueness of expression was rather unusual with Aasen; it seems to 
show a certain lack of assurance. He minimized the inconvenience of 


_ having the two forms identical; and with the premise that the indefinite 
form must end in -a, his choice was no doubt best. But it was notably an 
_ artificial construction without dialect support and a sacrifice of con- 
- venience to etymology. 


Kil brn dk DOGS Cnc tbe ck 








Another important WN (and ON) characteristic adopted at this time 
was the pronominal and adverbial forms dan, da, dar, instead of the 
original den, da, der (pt. 26). The frequency of these words made their 
remote forms particularly offensive to all but CWN speakers. 


III. The First Official Norm: Stage II (1853) 


On June 21, 1853, Aasen officially launched his New Norse with the 
publication of Préver af Landsmaalet i Norge, which may be roughly 
translated as “Specimens of Norwegian Country Speech.’*’ The first 


“ This is also Burgun’s view, op. cit. 1, 46. Cf. Aasen, Norske Ordsprog, xxtI. 

Gr? 169 n. * Cf. J. Storm, Det nynorske Landsmaal, 48-49, 

? Aasen first used the term “Landsmaal” in his diary of June 1, 1851, (according to Koht, 
op. cit., 136), while he was working on Préver. Just what did he mean by this term? The 
Norwegian word “land,” like the English “country,”’ may apply either to the country-side, 
the rural districts only, or to the country as a whole; hence “‘Landsmaal” may mean either 
“country speech” or “national speech.’’ Koht maintains, op. cit., 147, that when Aasen 
wrote Préver af Landsmaalet, he did not think of it as primarily a “country speech,” but 
as a proposal for a national tongue which might find entry even into the Danicized cities. 
Yet it is undeniable that Aasen also constantly uses the word in the other sense. In the 
previously cited ““Grundtanker,” written about this time, he speaks of Norway’s two lan- 
guages, “et Bymaal som holder sig til Dansken, og et Landsmaal som intet har at holde sig 
til.” (MM 1917, 9). Here he distinctly contrasts “landsmaal” with “bymaal” or city speech. 
Furthermore, we may suppose that the title of his book is intended to cover also the dialect 
specimens which constitute nearly two thirds of the book, and are all from the country. 
His proposal for a national language is also based entirely on the country dialects. “‘Lands- 
maalet i Norge” could hardly have borne any other meaning to contemporary readers than 
“the country speech of Norway”; the usual term for a standard written language was 
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part contained a series of thirty-two dialect texts, representing twenty 
leading dialects from Lofoten in the north to Setersdalen in the south. 
But to Aasen these were only preliminaries. His heart was in the last 
fifty pages of the book, where he had collected his efforts in the New 
Norse language under the heading “‘Pr¢ver af et almindeligt Landsmaal.” 
The plan of the book was thus inductive: first he presented his concrete 
evidence, the dialects; thereupon he showed how their essential elements 
might be abstracted into a worthy and dignified medium of elevated dis- 
course. 
After properly introducing his dialect specimens, he proceeded: 


It seemed to me that one has not by a collection of mere dialect specimens given 
any satisfactory exhibition of the popular language. One has shown a series of 
forms and transitions; but one has exhibited little of the essential qualities of 
the language, its power and its capacities for cultivation in a higher sense.** 


He did not claim to have erected an iron-clad scheme from which no 
variations might be permitted: 


The language form in which the following pieces are written is to be regarded as 
a form for a common Norwegian language proposed for further testing (ti 
nermere Prgvelse), or as an attempt to unite the country dialects (Bygdemaalene) 
and employ their united stock of words and phrases in a single grammatical 
structure.*® . . . It will be seen from the subjoined annotations that there has been 
a good deal of doubt and uncertainty on certain points, and that some changes 
could no doubt be made. But it must be remembered that in reality it is only on 
inessential points there has been any such uncertainty, while the essential basis 
which the language itself offers us must be regarded as pretty thoroughly estab- 
lished. 


There were three types of composition, arranged in order of increasing 
difficulty: A. Traditional lore; B. Original compositions; C. Translations. 
The original compositions included a simple incident of peasant life and 
two essays (on “poetry” and “pride”). The translations consisted of two 
prose passages from English (Macaulay) and two from German (Hum- 
boldt, Rotteck), and selections from Romeo and Juliet, Schiller’s ‘Lied 
von der Glocke,’”’ and Byron’s “Childish Recollections.” 

In a brief preface to the New Norse selections he gave an account of 
the structural principles he had followed: 





“‘Rigsmaal.” Aasen called his norm “et almindeligt Landsmaal,” roughly translated: ‘a 

language common to the entire country-side.” Aasen believed that this language should 

also be the national language, and may have been unconsciously strengthened in this belief 

by the linguistic confusion of the two meanings of “land.” It was easy enough to under- 

stand “‘et almindeligt Landsmaal” to mean also “a language common to the entire country.” 
48 Prgver, 5. ® Tbid., 83. 5° Tbid., 5. 
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The structure here adopted does not completely coincide with any certain dialect; 
it has possibly the greatest similarity to the dialects of Hardanger and Sogn 
(CWN), but it also departs from these, in that certain forms are abbreviated and 
omitted, while other forms are modified or supplemented from other dialects and 
the old language.” 


In the face of this definite statement we can label as incorrect Vinje’s 
characterization of Aasen’s New Norse in Prgver as “strongly Sunn- 
m¢grish.” Examination of the criteria leads us to the same conclusion; 
several of the agreements with Sm. dialect in Stage I were eliminated in 
II, and the general trend of the changes was toward CWN. Vinje could 
scarcely have known much about WN dialects at this time, except in a 
very superficial way 

Most of the innovations of the transitional stage were continued into 
II. Perhaps the most striking feature of the completed form was an ortho- 
graphic one, the elimination of j after initial palatalized k, g, and sk (pt. 
11). The inconsistency of the DN spelling annoyed P. A. Munch and the 
other etymologizers, who desired restoration of k and g before all vowels 
with the understanding that they should be palatal before palatal 
vowels.® Aasen wrote in his first grammar: “It might seem most correct 
to write only g and k... But the other spelling has also a number of 
arguments in its favor . . .”* One of these was the danger of incorrect 
pronunciation. He did not wish to antagonize his readers unnecessarily 
and therefore began by following the usual Dano-Norwegian rules. But 
in Stage II he experimented with the etymological spelling, using only k 
and g initially. But in his comments he wrote: “I am not much inclined 
to use this method in the future, as it has great inconveniences. . . ’® 
Hence he immediately returned to the old rule, introducing only minor 
modifications. 

A notable departure from the living pronunciation in this stage was 
the adoption of r before m in the plural definite forms (pt. 15). This r, 
like the silent consonants previously mentioned, was found in Danish 
and Old Norse. By introducing it, he was serving at once the etymolog- 
ical ideal and the dignity of the language. The same is true of the dative 
forms and the plural verb forms which began to appear at this time. In 
Stage II dative forms were found chiefly in poetry, where the plurals in 
-om provided convenient forms for the rhymester. The first step in the 


5! Thid., 83. 

® Review of Préver in Drammens Tidende (June 24, 1853); reprinted Vinje, Skrifter 
iSamling 1, 100-104. 

% Vidar 1834, No. 92, 93, 95; cf. T. Knudsen, P. A. Munch og samtidens norske s progstrid, 
24, 4 Gr', 30. 5 Proper, 84. 
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restoration of plural verb forms was made here. Aasen considered these 
forms to be of some importance; to those who would quite abandon it, he 
replied that other languages had retained it—“‘even the English lan. 
guage, otherwise so sparing of inflections.’ He regretfully admitted 
that nearly all dialects had lost it, “even some very good dialects.” His 
own dialect retained the present plurals—“‘often, though not uni- 
versally.”’5’ But he saw a certain usefulness in it, for clarity of expression 
and for use in verse. “‘Further it should also be noted that the plural form 
we are here considering is an old, genuine, and uncorrupted form . . .”* 
This was the clinching argument. It is important to note that plurals 
were then used in written Dano-Norwegian, though the preterite was 
growing less common; all plurals have since been abandoned in Dano- 
Norwegian (as well as in New Norse). The adoption of them was a dis- 
tinct backward step, and quite out of keeping with the development of 
the dialects as well as of Dano-Norwegian. The antiquity of these forms 
wielded a powerful influence over him, but he would scarcely have 
adopted them had he not been accustomed to their use in written Dano- 
Norwegian. 

A significant and crucial point is his treatment of the lost -n of the 
definite feminine nouns (pt. 13d). To all appearances it is analogous with 
the lost #’s and d’s above: it is nowhere pronounced in the dialects, but 
it is preserved in written Dano-Norwegian. We might expect that he 
would have restored this, too, for the greater dignity of the language. 
P. A. Munch, indeed, advised that very procedure and had practiced it 
in his ballad samples of 1846. But here Aasen tock up the contrary posi- 
tion and applied the principle enunciated in his dictionary (1850): 
“When now a certain variation from the old language runs through all 
the dialects, then this might be regarded as a characteristic of Norwe- 
gian ... ’®® Why did he apply it here and not above? Apparently be- 
cause Dano-Norwegian had preserved the -n in pronunciation also; hence 
its disappearance in Norwegian speech was really a national character- 
istic which would be obliterated if the m were written. To adopt the 
silent ¢’s and d’s of Dano-Norwegian and ON was largely an orthographic 
move, for Aasen scarcely expected any one to pronounce them, at least 
not in daily speech; people were accustomed to seeing the ?#’s without 
pronouncing them. But speakers who were accustomed to pronounce the 
n’s of Dano-Norwegian, as well as dialect speakers, would pronounce 
them in New Norse also if he wrote them. Furthermore this particular 
loss preserved a distinct form for the feminine, which otherwise would 
coincide with the masculine in many nouns (e.g., ON steininn, solin— 


% Gr?, 234 n. 57 Sm Gr, 70. 5 Gr? loc. cit. 589 Dic}, vi. 
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NN steinen, soli—DWN stenen, solen). Aasen even attributed the loss itself 
to an unconscious striving for distinct forms of masculine and feminine, 
which he considered a leading characteristic of Norwegian.*° Therefore 
- he clung to his first decision, in spite of the pressure from Munch and 
his own liking for the Old Norse form. 

' After much planning and thorough deliberation, Aasen had in this 
work succeeded in creating a sonorous and classic form, purged of the 
dross and “vulgarity” of daily speech, truly worthy “to be set beside 
the neighboring languages.” It was well calculated to excite the en- 
thusiasm of patriots and idealists, but too distinctly sectional to be 
readily popularized among the people. 


IV. Later Forms (after 1853) 


1. Further etymologizing: transition to III (1853-1858).—As Aasen 
had suggested in the preface of Préver, he continued his tinkering with 
the New Norse form for many years, though the changes grew less im- 
portant as time passed. Possibly the most important characteristics of 
this period were: the return to kj, gj, skj (pt. 5), return to -a in def. 
sing. weak fem. (pt. 18), use of dat and kvat in prose (pt. 12), the ety- 
mological form verda for verta (8b), and a slightly increased frequency 
of datives and verb plurals (pt. 21 and 27). Otherwise the form was a 
direct outgrowth of Stage II. This was not a period of much theorizing 
and experimentation; Aasen’s concern now was to buttress his new 
language by composing in it, and by writing occasional polemic articles 
in its defence. The two chief works in New Norse were the ever popular 
play Ervingen and the collection of proverbs, Norske Ordsprog. The last 
of these was reviewed by Ole Vig and criticized for its esoteric form, 
especially the feminine -i (for -a) and such forms as dat, kvat, Sjo, Snjo 
(the two last were new in this book). ‘‘My opinion is that the structure 
of a new written language should conform somewhat to what is cus- 
tomary in the greater part of the country... 


2. Old Norse triumphant: Stage III (1858).—According to P.A. 
Munch, the translation of sagas would be one of the principal uses of the 
new language. In 1858 appeared Aasen’s first attempt in this genre, 
Fridtjofs Saga. This work summed up the development of the preceding 
five years in a form more etymological than either Stage I or II. It 
represented the high-water mark in Aasen’s adoption of Old Norse 
forms. Most of his changes after this time were retreats. He used this 


® Gr? 107, 168 n. 1 Prwer, 84. 
@ Den norske Folkeskole tv (1855-56), 342-347. 
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form also in three brief folk-tales of the two succeeding years, because 
it rendered more faithfully the CWN dialects from which he had 
normalized them. 

All of the leading changes in this form represented an approach to 
Old Norse (except the adoption of honom and deim for oblique cases, 
which seems to be modelled on Danish): consistent final @ in adverbs 
(pt. 4), restoration of ON vowel in compounds (pt. 3), full restoration of 
jo (pt. 2), full dative plurals and preterite verb plurals. Aasen’s words 
concerning the phraseology apply equally well to the form: “The choice 
of words has here become somewhat old fashioned, because it is modelled 
on the oid original . . . ’’* As a matter of fact, however, there is only one 
feature in the external form of this translation which is not also found 
either in the stage immediately preceding or following, viz., the pro- 
noun mid for me. All the rest of the new etymological features of Stage III 
remained into Stage IV; there were no other features adopted just for 
this form and then immediately abandoned. Yet the form as a whole was 
distinctly more antique than either its predecessor or its successor. This 
impression was increased by the almost mechanical rendition of the 
ON phraseology and sentence structure which Aasen at times produced. 


3. The completed norm; Stage IV (after 1858).—It is evident that 
Aasen did not feel the antique form of Fridijofs Saga to be appropriate 
for ordinary expository style. It needed some modification to make 
it more accessible to ordinary readers. It may be, as Koht suggests, that 
he was alarmed by the appearance in the same year of a book called 
Ny Hungrvekja, by one Jan Prahl, which far surpassed Aasen in its 
restitution of Old Norse forms.“ The Look was simply unreadable to 
any but students of Old Norse. At any rate it was in a review of this 
work that Aasen first used the form which he thereafter clung to in his 
expository writing.™ This review appeared in the newly launched publi- 
cation of Aasmund Olavsson Vinje, Dglen, the first New Norse periodical. 
This is also significant, for in Aasen’s slight but unmistakable retreat 
from his rigid normalization we may undoubtedly trace the liberalizing 
influence of the same Vinje. 

The step from Stage III may perhaps not seem large enough to justify 
a new division. The only immediate change of significance was the 
adoption of the EN (and Danish) definite article and pronouns den, det, 
der instead of the WN dan, dat, dar. But this in itself was enough to 
change the entire appearance of the language and give it a far greater 
familiarity to the majority of Norwegians. The whole period was further 


8 Skr. 11, 330. “ Koht, op. cit., 154. % Skr. m1, 128-136. 
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distinguished from the preceding stages by a slight movement away 
from Old Norse forms. Examples are the reduction of the vowel of com- 
position (pt. 3) and the final vowel of the adverbial -Jega (pt. 4) after 
1864. On account of these changes, the dictionary of 1873 represented 
a slightly modified form in comparison with the Grammar of 1864. 


SPECIMEN PASSAGE 
(From “Svein Uredd,” Skr. 1, 264) 

(The original form of the specimen passage is that given as Stage III. Changes 
made to illustrate the various stages concern the external form only; it is impos- 
sible to suggest changes in the phraseology or sentence structure. The changes 
in each form from the preceding are italicized. In this passage there are 67 
changes (plus 8 doubtful) between Stage I and II, 29 between II and III, and 21 
between III and IV, a fairly typical measure of the relative distance between 
them.) 

Stage I (1848-50) 


No var dz stilt ei Stund framette; men sida tok de te dynja aa staaka utar i 
Kyrkja, aa daa var de liksom de skulde livna aa réra seg paa alle Sidur. 
Fyst kom dz fram ei Skreid av svarte Kattar, so de krydde i kvar ei Kraa, aa 
sida var da mange store aa skremelege Dyr, som sprang til fraa ymse Sidur 
aa for kring um Altare me stygge Letur aa underlege Aatferer, aa sistpaa vart 
dx slikt eit Brak aa Brot aa slike Smellar i Veggjenne, at de var hgyrande til, 
at heile Kyrkja skulde brotna ned (nid). “Da var daa Gaman,” sagde Guten, 
“eg heve altid havt Hug te sjaa mykjen Leik aa hgyra mykje Staak; men eg 
hadde ikje venta te sjaa slik ein Dans aa h¢gyra slike Slaattar no i Natt.” Sida 
stiltest da av mz dette; men ei Stund dzrette tok dz te blaasa aa vart slik ein 
Storm, #< A» rkja raga som eit Straa paa Markji, aa sistpaa kom dz ein Vindknut 
so sterk, <t “an tok upp heile Kyrkja aa kasta henne ut paa Sjgen, so at Baar- 
unne slog inn yver paa alle Sidur, aa altsaman brotna aa dreiv av i Sjgen, so at 
Guten saag ikje anna en Altare, som han heldt seg i. 


Stage II (1853) 


No var da stilt ei Stund frametter; men sidan tok da til aa (te) dynja og staaka 
utar i Kyrkjo, og daa var da liksom da skulde livna og rgra seg paa alla Sidor. 
Fyrst kom da fram ei Skreid av svarte Kattar, so da krydde i kvar ei Kraa, og 
sidan var da mange store og skremelege Dyr, som sprang til fraa ymsa Sidor 
og for kring um Altaret med stygga Letor og undarlega Aatferder, og sistpaa 
(sidst-) vart da slikt eit Brak og Brot og slike Smellar i Veggerne (Veggjom), at 
da var hgyrande til, at heile Kyrkjo skulde brotna ned. “Da var daa Gaman,” 
sagde Guten, “eg heve altid havt Hug te (¢i/ aa) sjaa myken Leik og h¢yra myket 
Staak; men eg hadde ikje (inkje) ventat aa sjaa slik ein Dans og hgyra slike Slaat- 
tar no i Natt.” Sidam stiltest da av med detta; men ei Stund daretter tok da til 
aa (te) blaasa og vart slik ein Storm, at Kyrkjo ragade som eit Straa paa Marti, 
og sistpaa (sidst-) kom da ein Vindknut so sterk, at han tok upp heile Kyrkjo 
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og kastade henne ut paa Sjgen, so at Baarorna slog inn yver paa alla Sidor, o, 
altsaman brotnade og dreiv av i Sjgen, so at Guten saag inkje (ikje) annat ep 
Altare/, som han heldt seg i. 


Stage III (1858) 


No var dat stilt ei Stund frametter; men sidan tok daf til aa dynja og staaka 
utar i Kyrkja, og daa var dat liksom dat skulde livna og rgra seg paa alla Sidor 
Fyrst kom dat fram ei Skreid av svarte Kattar, so dat krydde i kvar ei Kraa, og 
sidan var dat mange store og skremelege Dyr, som sprungo til fraa ymsa Sidor 
og foro kring um Altaret med stygga Letor og undarlega Aatferder, og sidstpaa 
vardt da slikt eit Brak og Brot og slike Smellar i Veggjom, at dat var hgyrande 
til, at heile Kyrkja skulde brotna ned. “Dat var daa Gaman,” sagde Guten, 
“eg heve al/tid havt Hug #i aa sjaa myken Leik og hdyra myket Staak; men eg 
hadde inkje ventat aa sjaa slik ein Dans og hgyra slike Slaattar noi Natt.” Sidan 
stiltest dat av med detta; men ei Stund daretter tok dat til aa blaasa og varit 
slik ein Storm, at Kyrkja ragade som eit Straa paa Marki, og sidstpaa kom da; 
ein Vindknut so sterk, at han tok upp heile Kyrkja og kastade henne ut paz 
Sjoen, so at Baarorna slogo inn yver paa alla Sidor, og altsaman brotnade og 
dreiv av i Sjoen, so at Guten saag inkje annat en Altaret, som han heldt seg i. 


Stage IV (As of 1880) 


No var det stilt ei Stund frametter; men sidan tok det til aa (at 1859-1870 
dynja og staaka utar i Kyrkja, og daa var det liksom det skulde livna og ror 
seg paa alle Sidor. Fyrst kom det fram ei Skreid av svarte Kattar, so det krydde 
i kvar ei Kraa, og sidan var det mange store og skremelege Dyr, som sprungo ti 
fraa ymse Sidor og foro kring um Altaret med stygge Letor og undarleg 
Aatferder, og sidstpaa vardt det slikt eit Brak og Brot og slike Smellar i Veggjom, 
at det var hgyrande til, at heile Kyrkja skulde brotna ned. “Det var daa Gaman, 
sagde Guten, “eg heve (hever 1859-1866, 1887-8) alltid havt Hug til aa sjaa 
myken Leik og hgyra myket Staak; men eg hadde ikkje ventat aa sjaa slik ein 
Dans og hgyra slike Slaattar no i Natt.” Sidan stiltest det av med detta; mene 
Stund deretter tok det til aa blaasa og vardt slik ein Storm, at Kyrkja ragade 
som eit Straa paa Marki, og sidstpaa kom det ein Vindknut so sterk, at han tok 
upp heile Kyrkja og kastade henne ut paa Sjoen, so at Baarorna slogo inn yver 
paa alle Sidor, og altsaman brotnade og dreiv av i Sjoen, so at Guten saag ikij: 
annat en Altaret, som han heldt seg i. 


NEW NORSE PRODUCTION 


(The list of Aasen’s New Norse production includes all separate publications 
and all pieces now in print; a few early poems are omitted, some for their brevity, 
and some because the reproductions in Skr. are revised versions, not contempo- 
rary. The play I Marknaden (1854), Skr. II, 14-19, is omitted for this reason 
Poetic selections are marked *; items not consulted by the writer are marked «. 
“Unpublished,” means during Aasen’s lifetime.) 
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Stage I. 
(1) Det norske Folkesprogs Grammatik. 1848. 
(2) Samtale imellem to Bgnder. 1849. (m, 7-13). 
(3) Ordbog over det norske Folkesprog. 1850. 
Transition to Stage II (Tr II). 
*(1) Heimhug. 1849-50. (1, 106) Unpub. 
*(2) Mab (transl.). 1850? (1, 166) Unpub. 
*(3) Hugverk. 1850. (1, 107) Unpub. 
(3a) Exempel-Samling. Dec. 21, 1850. (47M 1917, 22-33) Unpub. 
*(4) AEgtemanns Raad. 1851. (1, 108-109) Unpub. 
*(5) Attersyn. 1851. (1, 109-11) Unpub. 
*(6) Tvo mye Visor. 1851. (1, 59-61). 
(7) Konkel i Kungsgarden. Circa 1852. (1, 244-250). Unpub. 
(8) Riddar Rev. 1852-3? (1, 239-243). Unpub. 
(9) Ola Klok. 1852-3? (1, 243-244). Unpub. 
*(10) Hamlets Eintale (transl.). 1853? (1, 168-169). Unpub. 
(11) Um Vanen. 1852-3? (1m, 159-161). Unpub. 
*(12) Ein Saknad-Daude (transl.). 1853? (1, 169-170) Unpub. 
*(13) Taara (transl.) 1853? (1, 170) Unpub. 
Stage IT. 
(1) Préver of Landsmaakt i Norge 1853. 
Transition to Stage III (Tr III) 
*(1) Fyrtiande Fgdedagen. August 5, 1853. (1, 112-116). Unpub. 
*(2) I Ljomen av et nordisk M¢te. 1853? (1, 111-112). Unpub. 
*(3) Byrteheidi. Oct., 1853. (1, 118-120). Unpub. 
*(4) Paa Byvegen. 1853. (1, 120-122). Unpub. 
*(5) Tankarne mine. 1853? (1. 122). Unpub. 
(6) Mannehausen. 1855. (1, 258-261). 
(7) Benkjevigsla. 1855. (1, 200-206). 
(8) Ervingen. 1855. (11, 20-64). 
*(9) Dikt og Sanning. Oct., 1855. (1, 64-71). 
(10) Norske Ordsprog. 1856. 
Stage III. 
(1) Fridtjofs Saga. 1858. 
(2) Svein Uredd. 1859. (1, 261-267). 
(3) Haugtussen. 1860. (1, 267-270). 
(4) Huldregaava. 1860. (1, 270-273). 
Stage IV. 
(1) Um “Ny Hungrvekja.” 1858. (m1, 128-136). 
(2) Minningar fraa Maalstriden 1858. Feb. 20, 1859. (m1, 136-170). 
(3) Eit Kjempestig i Kunnskap. Oct. 30, 1859. (SS 1922, 6.) 
*(4) Minor poems, from around 1860. (1, 76-81, 123-144, 155-164) 
(S) Dovrefjell. 1860? (1, 206-211) Unpub. 
(6) Adam Bede (transl.). 1860? (m, 375-380) Unpub. 
(7) Gjeiti. 1860? SS 1913, 369-70. Unpub. 


Fi 
j *(8) Svein Duva (transl.). 1860. (1, 171-177). 


(9) Gaator og Spurningar. 1860. (Publ. 1923 in Norske Minnestykke by 
Jens Lindberg, pp. 148-163) Unpub. 
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(10) Storm og Stilla. 1862. (1, 216-221). 
(11) Justedalsbreden. 1862. (1, 211-216). 
(12) Um Folkasegner paa Island. 1862. (m, 175-181). 
(13) Merkedagarne. 1863. (m, 181-187). 
*(14) Symra. 1863. (1, 19-49 etc.) 
(15) Ettersleng til 17de Mai. 1864. (m, 187-190) Unpub. 
(16) Talar fyre tome Stolar. 1864. (m1, 190-200). Unpub. 
(17) Norsk Grammatik. 1864. 
*(18) Minor poems 1864-1870. (1, 145-149, 84-91). 
(19) Um Namnet Oslo. 1866. (11, 200-206). 
*(20) Symra, 2 ed. 1867. 
(21) Den burtkomne Sonen. Before 1869. (Norsk Aarbok, 1926.) 
*(22) Songen um Klokka (transl.) 1870. (1, 177-189). 
(23) Letter to H. Krohn. 1872. (SS 1902, 297 f.) 
(24) Don Quixote (transl.) 1873. (III, 380-383). Unpub. 
*(25) Minneord yver A. O. Vinje. 1873. (I, 93-94). 
(26) Norsk Ordbog. 1873. 
(27) Ervingen, 2 ed. 1874 (“Abbreviated and revised’’) (Later eds. 1884, 
1887, 1894, 1896). 
*(28) Symra, 3 ed. 1875. (reprinted in Skr.) 
(29) Heimsyn. 1875. (II, 219-304). 
(30) Norsk Maalbunad. Completed 1876. (Pub. 1925, by S. Kolsrud) Unpub. 
(31) Um sjeldsynte Dyr. 1878. (m, 211-217). 
(32) Part of catechism transl. 1880. (Norsk Aarbok, 1921, 12) Unpub. 
(33) Norske Ordsprog, 2 ed. (Completely revised). 1881. 
*(34) Upp og ned. 1881. (1, 94) 
x(35) Letter from 1882. (Gula Tid. 1905, 145). 
(36) Sidste Kvelden. 1887. (1, 66-72) Unpub. 
(37) Atterfgrsla. Circa 1888. (11, 194-214). Unpub. 


NOTE ON THE TABLE 


The dialect forms given in the first column are not exhaustive, nor detailed; 
they are intended merely to suggest the most usual forms in the dialects which 
especially concerned Aasen, viz., the Sm. and CWN, as well as the most im- 
portant EN divergences. The information is taken chiefly from Aasen’s grammars 
(including Sm. Gr.), A. Larsen; Oversigt over de norske bygdemaal (Christiania, 
1899) and H. Ross: Norske bygdemaal (Videnskabs-Selskabets Skrifter, Chris- 
tiania, 1905-1909), and certain monographs elsewhere cited. For convenience 
of reference, paragraphs in Aasen’s grammars are given under each point. 
Numbers in parentheses refer to the selections as numbered in the list of Aasen’s 
New Norse production preceding the tables. Page references immediately follow 
these numbers, thus ‘“(5) 245” in the column headed “Transition to II” refers 
to the selection “Konkel i Kungsgarden,” page 245 (vol. I in Aasen’s Sir.) 
Page references are frequently omitted, especially in the short selections. In the 
transitional stages examples of doubtful forms are given from all selections in 
which examples can be found, barring possible oversights. 








Einar Haugen 


ABBREVIATIONS 


CWN Central West Norwegian dia- 
lects (Voss, Sogn, Hardanger) 

Dic Aasen’s dictionary of 1850, cf. 
list. 

Dic Ditto of 1873 

DN Dano-Norwegian 

EN East Norwegian d° lects (when 
used without modification, includes 
all non-WN) 

Gr Aasen’s grammar of 1848, cf. list 

Gr Ditto of 1864. 

Langes T. Tidsskrift for norsk Viden- 
skab og Literatur, udg. af C. C. A. 


NN New Norse (Landsmaal) 

ON Old Norse 

Pr Aasen, Préver af Landsmaalet. 
1853. All page citations are from 
the reprint by A. L. Larsen, 1899. 

Sm. Sunnmg¢r dialect 

Sm. Gr. Aasen, Séndmérsk Grammaitik. 
1851. Republished Oslo, 1924 

Skr. Aasen, Skrifter i Samling, ed. K. 
Liestgl, Oslo, 1911-1912. 3 vols. 

SS Syn og Segn, periodical 1894-date 

WN West Norwegian dialects 
All references to Aasen’s grammars 


Lange, Christiania, 1847-1853 
MM. Maal og Minne, periodical 
1909-date. 


are to paragraphs. 


V. Summary 


Aasen’s great linguistic contribution (aside from his dialect studies) 
was the creation of a New Norse language form out of the material of- 
fered by the Norwegian dialects. He began in 1848 with a simple form 


in close dependence on the dialects which he knew and liked best, the 
West Norwegian. But he did not feel that this was adequate as a repre- 
sentative of the submerged Norwegian nationality in its struggle against 
the more elegant and cultivated Danish. For ten years he experimented 
before he was satisfied with his creation. 

In this process the first consideration was always that a form should 
be “genuine’’; i.e., regularly descended from Old Norse and preferably 
not too far removed. But beyond this lay another consideration, which 
has not been so universally understood: the ideal implied in the phrase 
from his first dictionary—‘‘Sprogets Anseelse,’’—the prestige of the 
language, or as he first wrote it, ‘““Sprogets Verdighed,” the dignity of 
the language. From the very first Aasen was sensitive to all slights on 
the dialects; he devoted his entire life to the purpose of restoring Nor- 
wegian speech to its ancient dignity. In the Dictionary of 1873 he wrote: 
“It is time for people to realize that we have here something more before 
us than a series of dialects without any significance outside their own 
circle,”"67 


To understand what he meant by the dignity of the language, we must 


® In the plan of 1845, printed in Vid. Selsk. Skrifter (Trondhjem) rv, 1, p. 62. 
Dic, vin. 



































TABLE showing grammatical changes made by 








Criteria 


Stage I (1848-50) 


Transition to ll 
(1850-3) 





I. PHONOLOGICAL a. Dialectal 


1. ON short high vowels (u, i, y) be- 


fore single cons. Lowered to: 

CWN i, «, y (in part) 

EN and many WN 0, e, ¢ 

Sm.1u, «, ¥; but i lowered toe befored. 

(Gr 23n; Gr? 29; Storm, Norvegia 
1, 158; Flom, U. of Til. Studies 
1915, 20, 30-31.) 


. ON ja, j6 


CWN ja, j6; Sm. jg, g; EN 0, y, 9; 
Tr. j9, , ¥; Tel. ja, a, jo. 
(Gr' 69; Gr? 118) 


3. Vowel of composition (Old Norse 


genitive). 

a.ON -ar-. (strong masc. sing.) 
Preserved in Hard. (CWN), VTel. 
(Midl.), Rg. (SWN). Elsewhere 
most commonly -a-. 

b. ON -a- (plural, and weak masc. 
sing.) Preserved in CWN, SWN, 
and Tel. Elsewhere -e-, or lost. 

c. ON -u- (weak fem.). Preserved 
in Hardanger and Voss (CWN) 
elsewhere -e-. 

(Gr 181 f; Gr* 261 f.; Ross xv, 
108) 


. ON. adverbial ending. 


a. -a. Preserved CWN, elsewhere 
-e 
b. -lega. Everywhere reduced to 
-la or -le, agreeing with above. 
(Gr 176; Gr? 81-82) 





High vowels re- 
gular. But lever, 
Fred, Ufred, f¢r— 
all in (2), restored 
in (3). Low vowels 
in (3): Belezte, 
Avled. 


Regularly ju, jo. 
Exceptions: Sj¢, 
Sng, blyg, dryg, 


Br¢gsk, Br¢st, Fr¢. 


As in Sm.: 

a. -a- (Bygdafolk) 
b. -e- (Folke- 
mengd, Nasevis) 
c.-e- (Klokke- 
streng) 


a. -e (like, ille) 
b. -lege (tydelege) 





High vowels: liva 
(1). Vid, nid, bid 
regular, but ned 
(7) 2x, (8), (9). By 
Dec. 28, 1852 he 
had definitely de- 
cided on e before 
d, to avoid confu- 
sion. Cf. MM 
1926, 52. 


Sjo, Grjon (7), 
Brjost (10). But: 
Sjgen (9), Sjg- 
mann (11), dryg 
(12). 


Beginning to re- 
store: 

a.-ar- Elvardrag 
(5), Pustarmund 
(12). But Rettabot 
(3a). 

b. -e- and -a- Skol- 
pejarn, Manna- 
bein (7); kosta- 
sam, Eignalut (8); 
Daudesgmn, (10) 
Skalkaskin, Hjar- 
talag (13). 

C. -e-. 


a.-e, -a: ille (3) 
vida (5), gjerne 
(6) (7), like (7). 
b. -lege: tidlege (9) 
243; tollege (11); 
but storleg (10). 





Ivar Aasen in his 


New Norse form, 1848-1888 








Stage II 
(1853) 


Transition to III 
(1853-8) 


Stage III 
(1858) 


Stage IV 
(1858-88) 





1. High vowels, ex- 
cept in the fol- 
lowing: Sed, 
Fred, Led, ned, 
ved, Belet. Cf. 
Smid, liva 


2. Sjgmann, Sij¢, 
Sn¢. 


3. Asin Tr II: 
a. -ar- 
b. -e-, -a- Vega- 
mot; Folke- 
skipnad 
C. -€- 


4. a. -e: gerne, like 
ille II, 250, vide 
b. -lege 





Skred (5); bidja 
(7) 201, but beda 
(8) 30, 34 and 
(10) 29; Smid (10) 
21. 


blyg (1); Sj¢ (6) 
259; blyg, dryg 
(8) 38, 44. Sjo, 
Snjo appear def- 
initely in (10). 


As in Tr II: Gjei- 
targota (3); Kyr- 
kjegarden (6); 
Gapesnakk (6) 
27; Baatesnakk 
(10) 26; Stove- 
dyrri (10) 19. 


a. -e and -a: lika 
(1); like (2) vida 
(3); like, gjerne 
(6) (7); fyrsta 37, 
vida 27 gjerne 28, 
likevei 35 (8); 
vida, ille (9); 
vida, ofta, ille 3, 
like 9 (10). 

b. -lege: heppe- 
lege (3); meins- 
lege (7); under- 
lege (8) 27; -lege 
(9). 





bidja 333; bidla 
334 (bela); Fred, 
Sed. 


jo, ju everywhere: 
bljug 358, drjug 
344; Sjoetc. 


Fully restored: 

a. -ar- 

b. -a- Makaldysa 
333; Gudahus 
331. 

c. -o- Eigodomar 
340; Drykkjo- 
stova 349, 


a.-a universal: 
lika, gjerna, réyn- 
lega (2) 263 

b. -lega 





In Dic?: Fred, 
Sed, ned, ved; 
but Smid, Skrid, 
bidja. 


a. -ar-. 

b. -a- preferred 
until G?. Only -e 
in Dic.? 

c. -o- until 1860 
(1) (2) (6). -e re- 
gular thereafter. 
Frequently pre- 
fers form with- 
out vowel: Baat- 
lag, umogleg, 
Flodmaal. 


a. -a throughout. 
b. -lega to 1864: 
nylega (1) 128. 
-lege after Gr': 
(23) 297; ovlege 
(29) 221. 















¥ 
i id 








Criteria 


Stage I 
(1848-50) 


Transition to II 
(1850-3) 





5. ON k, g before unaccented front 


vowels. WN (incl. Sm.) palatal- 
ized (to X, j) before e, i derived 
from original i; EN not always 
palat. 
(Gr' 30 n; Dic! xv; Pr 84; Gr* 
37'n) 


. ON. din accented syllable 


a. Alone after vowel: lost, except 

in southern Sm. (Aasen’s home) 

and Nordfjord (preserved as re- 

spectively 3 and d); everywhere 

lost in med. 

b. After r: everywhere lost. 

c. Before another consonant: 

everywhere lost. 

(Gr! 31, 81; Gr* 33; Sm Gr 13, 18; 
cf. K. Kopperstad, MM 1916, 
147 f.) 


. ON r after consonant. 


a. Adjectives (m. sing., in dialects 

extended to all sing.) 

b. Verbs (pres. of strong and class 

II weak) 

c. Nouns (plural of cons. stems) 

WN generally preserved as a svar- 

abhakti vowel: -d in Voss and 

Hard. -u. The ON -rin masc. sing. 

noun is traced in only two or three 

dial. 

(Gr! 244; Pr 83-85; Gr* 65, 350 n; 
Sm Gr 12) 





Kj, gj wherever 
palatalized in 
WN. 


a. Restored, ex- 
cept in mz. (god, 
glad) 

b. c. Not restored: 
Or, sist. (But pre- 
terites: hgyrde, 
gjorde) 


a. b. r lost: stor, 
kjem 

c. -er henceforth: 
B¢ker 





In 1852 began to 
eliminate kj and 
gj. Vegen, Skogen 
(7); Saki (8); 
Merke (11) 


a. Also restored in 
med. (1). 

b. Nod (1); but re- 
stored (4) Jord, (7) 
Gard. (In (7) ex- 
ceptional miswrit- 
ings: sto, Kungs- 
garen). 

c. Unrestored: sist 


(8). 


a.b. Occasionally 
restored as -er in 
poetry, first ex.: 
svarter (3). Both 
forms found in (3) 
(4) (7). The rule 
from 1850 to 1855 
is to use both in 
poetry, but only 
the short forms in 
prose (exception: 
nggder (8) 239). 














Stage IT 
(1853) 


Transition to III 
(1853-8) 


Stage III 
(1858) 


Stage IV 
(1858-88) 





5. k, g everywhere, 
except in leng- 
je, Vegjer 
“where it must 
necessarily be 
pronounced.” 


6. c. Restoration 
begun: Uvedr, 
Stadna, _sidst 
(also sist). 


7. As in Tr II: 
short forms in 
prose, both in 
poetry. 





lengje (1) (2) (4) 
(6)-(10); kj, gj 
before -er: Sakjer 
(1), Bekkjerne 
(4), Bjgrkjerna 
(7) 202; elsewhere 
usually k, g, ex- 
cept in (8), which 
has taken up 
many kj’s, gj’s: 
Gjengje 27, fegjen 
64, Rikje 64, but 
teken 24, gjenget 
28, Saki 54, Vegen 
21. 


c. sist regular: (6) 
(7) (4) 31, (10) 2; 
but soleids (6), 
Grodr (8) 42, An- 
drodr (10) 15. 


In poems (1) 
-—(5) both forms 
found; from (6) 
to (9) only short 
forms in prose 
and poetry; in 
(10) long forms 
again found, be- 
side short, for eu- 
phony. 





k, g universal: 
Riket, lenge, Mu- 
ge (but not in 
inkje, korkje, and 
derivatives, e. g. 
tenkjer) 


c. Ludr 355, Skid- 
gard 331, Slidra 
363. 


Long forms fre- 
quently appear in 
prose: seter 361 
lider 362. 





As in III. But 
Logjer (2) 141. 


c. Full restora- 
tion: sidst, etc. 


As in III: teker 
(1) 132; teker (2) 
138; krever (2) 
163; seter (2) 150. 
But short forms 


are regular. 











pene te auiiia iF epee A Ser pe os 
Sanaa = en . sonra 





\| 





Criteria 


Stage I 
(1848-50) 


Transition to II 
(1850-3) 





. Some short words of frequent oc- 


currence. 
a. Use of aa, te, til aa as signs of 
infinitive. 
Class 1. Infinitive equivalent to 
a relative clause (e.g. annat te 
tenkja paa) 

2. Infinitive governed by 
adj., noun, or verb requiring 
the preposition til. (e.g. fer- 
dig te ganga, Hug te vera). 

3. Infinitive used as sub- 
ject or object of verb or prep- 
osition. 

(Gr? 324 n) In WN te is the 

usual form; in Sm te aa and 

aa also used. : 
b. ON ella (-r), opt, vel, verda, 
ven. Dial.: elles (-t) ofta (ofto 
Midland, oftaa CWN), vel, verta 
(rarely ver’e, the regularly de- 
scended form), ven. 


c. ON hefir (pres. of hafa). har 
(ha) (as in Dan.) most common: 
EN, Shl., Voss, Hard., Trond. etc. 
heve (hev) found in many parts of 
WN (IRyf. Jed., Ryf., Ulvik 
Sm.) and Tel. 


d. ON ekki (eigi). Negative par- 
ticle. Dial.: ikkje, inkje, usually 
abbreviated ’kje. In Sm. both 
forms seem to be in use, inkje 
(according to A.) in stressed posi- 
tion. 





te used in all 
classes 


ellest 
ofta 
vel 
verta 
ven 


heve 


ikje and _ inkje 
used side by side 
without distinc- 
tion. 





Only te to 1851; in | 8 
1852 til aa (which 

A. thought to be 

the correct origi- 

nal form of te) ap- i 
pears beside te in : 
class 1 and 2; aa di 
appears a_ few 

times also (2x aft- 

er um, 1x after 
ferdig). 


ellest 

ofto (1850) (3a) 

vel (1) (2)'(8) (9)- 

(11); val (3) (4) 
(6) (13). 

verta 

ven 


heve; hev also 


found, in poetry 
(1) (2) (6) (12) 


ikje, inkje 

















Stage II 
(1853) 


Transition to III 
(1853-8) 


Stage III 
(1858) 


Stage IV 
(1858-88) 





8a. te and til aa are 
are used inter- 
changeably in 
classes 1 and 2; 
with a few ex- 
ceptions aa on- 
ly is used in 
class 3. 


d. inkje, ijke 





te used in all 
classes; til aa 
comparatively 
rare; aa occasion- 
ally found in class 
3. In (10) aa is 
dominant, te very 
rare. 


ofto -(6) 259, (7) 
200; ofta (9) f. 
vel (1); vel (4)- 
(10). 

verda (1) f. 

ven 


heve (and hev in 
poetry) 


ikje decreasing in 
frequency until in 
(8) it is complete- 
ly eliminated in 
favor of inkje. 





te is entirely elim- 
inated. 
Class 1. tilaa 

“ 2. tilaa 


“ 3.aa 


heve (1) (2); he- 
ver (4), i. e. 1859 f. 


inkje only 





As in III. 
at for aa, cf. pt. 
12 below 


ellers (as in DN) 
(2); elles (26) (27) 
ofta 

vel 

verda to 1887 
verta (38) 1888 
ven 


heve (i); hever 
(2)-(19); heve 
(22)-(35); hever 
(37)-(38). 


inkje only to 1864 
(except as noted) ; 
ikkje found in 
1862 (10), used 
beside inkje (14) 
(16)-(29); after 
1875 ikkje only 
used, inkje con- 
fined to pronoun. 























9. 


10. 


11. 


oe Stage I Transition to II 
Criteria (1848-50) (1850-3) 
b. Etymological and e, 0 except: @ be- | Restoration begun 


orthographic 

ON e, o before consonant. Low- 
ered in dialects: ¢, 6 in Shl. (part 
of SWN), and CWN, but to #, 4 
in the rest of the country (incl. 
Rg., Nhl. in WN). Even in the 
former (CWN etc.) dialects, they 
are lowered before m and n (Sm 
also before r, v). (Gr 48n.; Dic! 
1x; Gr* 13n) 


Doubled vowels. Adopted from 
DN, where it was used to in- 
dicate length in closed syllable. 
Frequent in Sm. poems, 1843-48. 
(Gr* 42n) 


ON k, g initially before palatal 
vowels (e, i, y, 2, #). All palatal- 
ized in modern dialects. In DN g, 
k written before i, y(sometimes e) ; 
sk before i, y, e; gj, kj, skj before 
the rest. (Gr! 30; cf. pt. 5 above) 





fore m, n, r, mj, 
nj; in me, er, dz, 
Belete, attme, 
vel and all pres- 
ents of strong 
verbs, class VI 
(tek, fer). aa be- 
fore mb, nd, ng, 
nk, and in aa (ON 
ok). 


No doubled vow- 
els 


Follows rule of 
DN (before 1917): 
k and g before i, 
y; sk beforei, y, e. 





in exceptions of 
Stage I: zr, lengta, 
lengje (1) er, med, 
Seng, Sverd, far 
(fara), sver (sver- 
ja) (2); dreg (6); 
Tong, Tola, aa 
(og) (7); Bilzte, 
ferdig (8) Vanferd 
(11); tek (12). All 
restored except 
presents of Class 
VI. 


As in I. 


As in I: kjgyrer 
(2), skjdyter (8). 
But kend, ker be- 
side Kjensla, kjent, 
gjenomsynleg,geng 
(13). 














Stage II 
(1853) 


Transition to III 
(1853-8) 


Stage III 
(1858) 


Stage IV 
(1858-88) 





9. 0, e exc. in pres. 
of class VI 
verbs: tek, fer, 
grevst. Also 
Slegt and Slegt. 


sk everywhere. 
Occasional 
oversights. 





tek (7); fer, tek 
(8); fer, tek (10) 
251. 


Many doubled 
vowels foor (1) 
(6) (8) (9); seer 
(4) (8) (9), but 
ser (1) (10); viis 
(Viis) (2) (3) (8)- 
(10); kleent (9) 
(10) but klen 
(10) ; other words: 
Liik, fiin, Fliis, 
teent, riik, veen, 
hiit, teer, Huus, 
skjeer, Gliis. Most 
common in (8). 


Return to kj, gj, 
skj, now consist- 
ently used before 
e, x, g: Gjeit (3), 
skjein (8) 47; 
kjeik (9), skjeer 
(6) (3), kjgyrt (6) 
5. 





ferr, tek 


No doubled vow- 
els in (1) (ex- 
cept foor 360) for 
353. But in (3) 
fiint, Viim, leet 
268. 


Asin Tr III. But 
note: skgyta 335. 





As in III. hevda 
(1) (2); hevda 
(26). Unetymolo- 
gized: Ber, (Fis- 
ke-) Ver (26). 


Occasional dou- 
bled vowels:leest, 
131, Stiil, viis 135 
(1); also in (2) (4) 
77, 79, 80; (11), 
(12), (15), (16). 
In Gr permits 
use, but cautions 
against too much. 
Later ex.: foor 
(23) hiit, foor, viis 
(27). 


As in Tr III. But 
sk, k, g before ei, 
gy: skein (2), 
skgytelgysa (2) 
162; keiveleg (6) 
377; gdymsla (16) 
192. (But Gjeiti 
(7), gjdymt (12) 
177). 




















Criteria 


Stage I 
(1848-50) 


Transition to II 
(1850-3) 





13. 


14. 


15. 


12. 


ON final t in unaccented syllable. 
Lost in all dialects, written but not 
pronounced in DN. 

a. Def. sing. neut. nouns (husit) 

b. Neut. sing. pron. (nokot) 

c. Neut. perf. part. strong vbs 
(funnit) 

d. Neut. p.p. weak o-stem vbs 
(kallat) 


ON final 3 (or -3i) in unaccented 
syllable. Lost in all dialects. 

a. Pret. and p.p. of weak o-stems 
(Kalladi, kallad) 

b. Ending -nad (Fagnad) (Gr? 59, 
229) 


ON final n in unaccented syllable. 
Lost exc. in a few words in CWN: 
utan, sian. 

a. Adverbs (ftan, sidan) 

b. Def. ending of sing. fem. nouns, 
fem. pron., and plur. neut. nouns 
(sélin, gatan, hon, hfsin) 

(Gr? 59, 168 n). 


ON r before n and st. 

a. In def. pl. of m. and f. nouns 
(fuglarnir) 

b. In stem syllables (horn, korn). 
c. Before s (fyrst, tyrst). 
Everywhere nn and ss (s), except 
in WN dialects where rn becomes 
dn, and in Sm in a few words like 
Jarn, grn, gjerne, Stjerne (Pr 83, 
Gr 47n) 





Nowhere restor- 
ed: Aare, noko, 
kome, snakka. 


a. Unrestored: 
kalla, laga. 

b. Restored: Hug- 
nad, Lovnad). 


Unrestored  ex- 
cept in the com- 
pound uttan- 
lands; sida. 


a. Unrestored 

b. Do. (Honn) 
c.fyrst; stgrste 
(2) stgst (3) 





Restored as -d in 
(2)-(6): Svipe- 
skafted (but kva, 
vore) (2); nokod, 
mykjed (3), vort- 
ed (4), vankad 
(but lengta) (5); 
Landed (but noko’ 
(6). Restored as -t 
in (7) in all words, 
exc. kva and da 
(exceptional vorte) 


(irregular in (8)). 


a. Unrestored in 
(1), but irregularly 
restored in (5): 
leitad, _kallade, 
dreia, kasta. Fully 
restored (6) ff. 


Unrestored: unda’ 


(6). 


a. Unrestored (1) 
(12): Fuglanne 
(1); Stjernunne 
(3) Dgttrene (7), 
Drikkaranne (11) 
160. 

b. Restored: Korn- 
bingjen (6), Stjer- 
nunne (3). But 
Tjgnn (3a) 

c. Noex. found 





f 


4 
q 
Ey 
e 
a 
a} 
a 
a 
$ 
aa 











Stage II 
(1853) 


Transition to III 
(1853-8) 


Stage III 
(1858) 


Stage IV 
(1858-88) 





12. All t’s restored, 
except kva, da 
(but kvat, dat 
in poetry) and 
aa. 


13. Fully restored 


14.4. Fully 
stored 
b. Unrestored 
See above, Sec. 
III of article. 


re- 


15. a.b.c. Fully re- 
stored (Horn, 
Tankarne, 
fyrst) 





dat, kvat appear 
in prose in (8). 





at is found for aa 


in (3) (4). 





at in 1859 (2); 
continues to 1869 
(21) ;aa reappears 
in 1870 (22), re 
mains to end. 




















Stage I Transition to II 
Criteria (1848-50) (1850-3) 
II. INFLECTIONAL 
a. Nouns 
16. Def. sing. of strong fem. and def. | -i -a (1) (2) 
plur. of strong neuters. ON békin, -i everywhere else 
hdsin. Directly descended from 
ON: -i Sogn and Tel., -e Midland, 
-e CWN. In the rest of the coun- 
try the ending of the weak fem. 
has entered: 4, o SWN, -a EN, 
North (Tr.), and scattered WN 
including Sm. See above, p. 8. 
(Gr? 168 n) 
17. Def. sing. of weak fem. ON -an. | -a -a (1) (2) 
WN -o, & (indef. -a, -e) -0 (3)-(9) 
EN a. After long syll. -a (indef. -e) -a (10) 
b. After short syll. -u, -o, -ua, -oa -o (11) 
(indef. -a, -u, -o) -a (13) 
(Gr 226; Gr? 169 n) 
18. Indef. plur. of weak fem. ON -ur | -ur -ur (1) 2x 
(-or) WN -er (-e) from strong fem. -or (2) 1x 
or from natural weakening. Ex- -ur (3) (<unne) 
cept: Voss u (also in strong fem.) -or (5) (6) 2x 
and part of Hard. -ur. -ur (7)-(9) 
SEN -er, fromm weakening. -or (11) (<onne) 
Midland, NEN, Trond. -or, -ur -ur (12) 
(distinct from strong plural) 
19. Def. plur. of fem., final vowel (-a, | -e -e (2) (7) (11) 
-e). ON Visornar. CWN -a; else- -a (13) 
where -e or lost. (Gr! 225; Gr? 178 
n) 
20. Plur. of weak neuters in -a. ON | -ur (1) -ur: Augur (9) 243; 


augu, def. augun. Have become 
like weak feminines, except in 
Sogn, part of Midland, and Trénd, 
where it is still augo, def. augo. 
(Gr! 233; Gr® 174) 








Hjartur (12) 














Transition to III Stage IV 
(1853-8) (1858-88) 





. -© (Augo I, 167) | -o (1) (8) (9) 




















Criteria 


Stage I 
(1848-50) 


Transition to II 
(1850-3) 





. Use of Dative. Def. dative sing., 
and plur. survives in Midland, 
Trénd., NEN and NWN (includ- 
ing Sm) and some CWN (Voss 
Hard). Sing. forms irregular; plur. 
forms: WIN and Midl. -o, A—EN 
and Trénd., -om. ON. -um. (Gr' 
215; Gr? 179n) 


b. Adjectives 

. Indef. fem. plural. ON -ar (g6dar) ; 
CWN -a; NWN, Midland (partly) 
-a; Elsewhere -e. Masculine al- 
ways -e. 


c. Pronouns 

. First person plural, nominative. 
ON vér, dual vit (later mer, mid) 
EN Trénd (in part), scattering 
WN vi (asin DN) 

WN me, mi Mid. m¢, Sm. mid. 


. Third person sing., dative and acc. 
ON dat. hanum, acc. hann 
dat. henni, acc. hon 
Sm. dat. acc. hina 
dat. acc. hinne 
CWN dat. acc. hann (Voss hono) 
dat. acc. hinne, hena, etc. 


Midland (part), EN 
(part): 
dat. honom (etc.) acc. hann 
dat. hinne (etc.) acc. ho 


(Gr? 193 n) 


Troénd., 





No datives 


han, 
henne 


Dat.-acc. 
Dat.-acc. 





No datives (1) 2x 
and (7). 

Dat. pl. -om (2) 
(S) (9), (13). 


-e (2) (6)-(9) (11). 
-a (13) (to rhyme 
with -a of Taara) 


mid (6) (7) (10) 
(11) 


Dat.-acc. han; ho- 
nom also found 
(7) 247, (8) 242, 
243. Dat.-acc. 
henne 

















Stage II Transition to III Stage III Stage IV 
(1853) (1853-8) (1858) (1858-88) 
21. Rare in prose. | Regular in po- | Regular — 
Used in poetry. | etry; also in (6) 
259, 260; not 
found in Ervin- 
gen (8): av For- 
federne vaare 33, 
av Kjenningarne 
deira 45. Regular 
in (10). 

22. -a -a. But mange (2) | -a. -a regular until 
betre (4) 33, man- 1875, but begins 
ge slika (4) 45. to vacillate in 

Sixties (5) (cf. ed. 
note, I, 280); 
matvise, alle (7); 
merkjelege, fyrre, 
slike (12) 175. 
-e after 1875, ex- 
cept in (37), 
where -a appears 
irregularly. 
Some pronouns 
seldom take -a: 
ymse, nokre I, 
261, II, 196; but 
nokra I, 270. 

23. me me mid (but de (4) | me 


24. Distinction of 
cases in mas- 
culine: Dat. 

honom 
Acc. hann 
Dat. -acc. 
henne 





As in II (1)-(10) 





270) 


Dat.-acc. honom 














Bi Transition to II 
Criteria (1850-3) 





25. Third person sing., neut., and dan, da, dar (1)- 
dem. pron. (also adv. there). (13) 
ON ban, bat, bar. 
CWN dan, da, dar 
Elsewhere: den, dx, der 


. Third person plural, dat. acc. 
ON dat. beim, acc. pa 
WN dat.-acc. dei (<nom. peir) 
EN dat.-acc. (and nom.) dem, 
dom, dgm etc. 
Midland (in part) like WN. 


d. Verbs 

. Use of plurals. No plurals. No plurals. Excep- 

ON Full plurals in all verbs, past tional forms: ha, 

and present. hava (10) 168: 
a. Present plurals. Still found in fara (11) 161. 


CWN (except Sogn), Sm., and 
Midland. 

b. Preterite plurals of strong verbs 
(includes pres. of pret-pres. verbs, 
also the irregular er and vil). Very 
rare, except in a few Midland dis- 
tricts. 

Elsewhere singular forms are used 
for plurals. (Gr? 211 n; Gr* 234; 
Sm Gr 70; Larsen, Oversigt) 
Forms: a. Like infinitive. 

b. Variously -e and -o (Hall.) 




















Stage II 
(1853) 


Transition to III 
(1853-8) 


Stage III 
(1858) 


Stage IV 
(1858-88) 





25. dan, da (dat 
in poetry), dar 


. a. Present plu- 


rals regular. 


b. Pret. rare: 
toko, foro I, 
253. Also var I, 
252; fann I, 
253; er, vil, etc. 
regular 





dan, dat, dar 


dei (3)-(10) But 
deim (1) 2x, and 
(8) 1x (to rhyme 
with heim) 


a. Full plurals 

b. Occasional 
pret. plur.: gingo, 
komo (1) fingo (2) 
beside song, vil, 
vardt (1). 

No pret. (3)—(5); 
vilja, vita, but 
var (6) 258, (7) 
205; heldo (8) 27 
and vita, but nu- 
merous singular 
forms; kunna (9); 
full plurals evi- 
dently intended 
in (10), but many 
exceptions: kom 2, 
kann 10, er 21, 
veit 32, er 50, skal 
208, laag 215. 





dan, dat, dar 


Full plurals 





den, det, der 


As in III. (Er- 
ror: laut (2) 141) 
Variations in 
form: vorde (7) 
for vordo; era, 
skula for -o (24), 
(29). 
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recall the views of the age on what a written language should be. Most 
people scarcely conceived of the spoken language as a language at all; it 
was a mere vulgar corruption of the written language. The philologists, 
as Munch and Unger, had gone beyond this to the extent of an awakening 
interest in the country dialects, but studied them chiefly as “broken 
fragments” of the ancestral Old Norse. The written language, with its 
complement of dead letters and obsolete forms was the language; it was 
“idealized,” that is to say, removed from the daily speech “‘in the manner 
necessary for a written language,” as Unger phrased it. Aasen was (to 
some extent unconsciously) also dominated by the very feeling which he 
fulminated against, the current contempt for the dialects and the 
refusal to treat them as serious vehicles of expression. This explains his 
constant search for the most “‘perfect”’ (fuldkomne) forms in the dialects; 
a respectable language must of course have perfect forms. But even the 
most “perfect” forms of the dialects (except in a few cases, e.g., the 
dative plurals) fell short of the dignity of the neighboring languages, 
especially Danish, with which New Norse would have to compete. This 
deficiency Aasen supplied, not of course by imitation of these, but by 
resorting to Old Norse, the ancestor, and therefore the rightful ortho- 
graphic pattern of New Norse. 

But there were important factors which limited his choice of Old Norse 
forms. He did not adopt them indiscriminately, solely from a worship 
of the past and the ancestors. His selection was also limited by the con- 
sideration of dignity: he chose no more than necessary. The measure 
here was set by Swedish and Danish. Only in the matter of dative plurals 
did he go beyond these languages. The influence of Danish also made 
itself felt more directly, in certain concessions which Aasen made to the 
reading habits of the Norwegian public (e.g., pt. 11, 12). These two con- 
siderations explain the many surprising similarities between Aasen’s New 
Norse and Danish where both diverge from the spoken dialects (pt. 6, 
distinction of consonant combinations, pts. 11-15, 28). 

We must not forget that he was definitely committed to a certain 
restoration from the very first. But it took years of experiment before he 
could persuade himself to a serious departure from the living dialects. 
In 1850 he had called restoration the ideal by which one might attain 
“fa perfect and unimpaired linguistic form, which might sustain the same 
relation to the dialects as the written Swedish and Danish to Swedish and 
Danish speech.’** Twenty-three years later, when the restoration was 
fully accomplished, he looked back on his procedure in 1848 and 1850 
and wrote of it: 


68 Dic, m1. Italics mine. 
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This is good enough so long as one writes in a dialect with the special intention 
of representing the pronunciation; but it is not good enough when one is to 
write the language of an entire country in such a manner that it can be placed 
beside the languages of other countries. 


These are clear statements of his guiding principle and high ambition. 

He was guided in his restoration also by the desire for a harmonious 
system, internally consistent, as the dialects were not. Finally he was 
realistic enough to see that his form must not move too far from the 
dialects if his practical aim was to be realized. He never quite abandoned 
the sensible view of his first grammar: ‘“The problem is to present some- 
thing which can win general approbation.’ But in a crucial situation, 
these considerations were regularly subordinated to the ideals of 
genuineness and dignity.” 

EINAR HAUGEN 
University of Wisconsin 


69 Dic*, vit. Italics mine. 70 Gr}, xII. 

1 This article is condensed from chapters m1 and Iv of a doctor’s thesis submitted to the 
University of Illinois in 1931, entitled ‘“The Origin and Early History of the New Norse 
Movement in Norway.” Grateful acknowledgment is hereby made to Professor George T. 
Flom, under whose direction the thesis was prepared. 





XXIX 


AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF ACCENT 
IN FRENCH AND ENGLISH 


ARIOUS attempts have been made to express the difference which 

is felt between French and English accent; for example, French ac- 
cent has frequently been described as a caress, while English accent has 
been compared to a blow. Such rather impressionistic terminology has 
been found suggestive and helpful in teaching, but it represents an at- 
tempt to treat the complex phenomenon of accentuation as if it were 
more simple than it is. In order to make a quantitative study of accent, 
it is necessary to measure the various elements which constitute it. The 
object of the present paper is to describe the method used in making a 
comparative study of the nature of accent in French and English and to 
present a summary of the results of this investigation. 

The term “accent” is here used to mean that prominence which is 
given to one syllable or phrase over the adjacent syllables, and which 
consists in rise in pitch, increase in intensity, increase in quantity, or a 
combination of these modifications. The study here presented is con- 
cerned with determining to what extent pitch, intensity, and quantity 
are elements of accent in each of the two languages. The investigation 
included selection of material, choice of subjects, recording of speech 
vibrations, measurement, graphing, and interpretation. 

The material selected was a passage of narrative prose. It was read by 
the French subject in 36.7 seconds and by the English subject in 36.0 
seconds. The texts follow. 


L’ARABE ET LES PERLES 
Un Arabe, égaré dans le désert, n’avait pas mangé depuis deux jours, et se voyait 
menacé de mourir de faim. En passant prés d’un de ces puits od les caravanes 
viennent abreuver leurs chameaux, il voit sur le sable un petit sac de cuir. I! 
le ramasse et le tate. ‘‘Allah soit béni, dit-il. Ce sont, je crois, des dattes ou des 
noisettes.”’ Plein de cette douce espérance, il se hate d’ouvrir le sac. Mais 4 la 
vue de ce qu’il contient: “‘Hélas, s’écrie-t-il douloureusement, ce ne sont que des 
perles.” 
THE ARAB AND THE PEARLS 

An Arab, lost in the desert, had not eaten for two days, and was in danger of 
dying from hunger. Passing near one of those wells where caravans water their 
camels, he sees on the sand a small leather sack. He picks it up and feels it. 
“Allah be praised,” he says. “It must be dates or nuts.” Filled with this pleasant 
hope he hastens to open the sack. But at sight of what it contains: “Alas!” he 
exclaims sadly, “It is only pearls.” 
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The passage was read in French by a native of the northwestern part 
of France, who had spent the greater part of his life in Paris, where he 
attended the Sorbonne. He had been in America five years. Although he 
uses English in business, he speaks it with a decidedly French pronun- 
ciation. He and his family use French at home. It was the opinion of the 
investigators that the pronunciation of this subject represented normal, 
cultured French without any noticeable peculiarities. The subject who 
read the English passage was an American of middle-western parents. 
He had lived in Chicago since the age of three, was a student of engineer- 
ing at Armour Technical Institute, and had studied no foreign language. 
There is nothing exceptional about his pronunciation; it might be called 
normal Chicago speech. Throughout this report the term “French”’ will 
be used to mean as read by the French subject; the term “English” 
will mean as read by the American subject. 

A record of the reading of each passage was made by means of an 
oscillograph.’ The method of making and measuring oscillograph records 
in the Phonetics Laboratory of the University of Chicago has been 
described in two articles.2 A brief summary follows. Seated before a 
microphone, the subject reads his selection in as natural a fashion as 
possible. The impulses of the speech sounds are picked up by the micro- 
phone and carried through a low-pass filter which cuts off the frequencies 
above three hundred cycles, that is, three hundred vibrations per second, 
leaving only the fundamental tone. The circuit leads from the filter into 
an oscillograph where the impulses actuate a small mirror. This mirror 
casts the reflection of a beam of light from an arc lamp on a strip of mo- 
tion picture film. On the edge of the film the vibrations of a one-thous- 
and-cycle oscillator are photographed simultaneously as a timer. 

The developed film is placed over an illuminator, where the speech 
sounds are identified, the end of each sound marked, and its length de- 
termined in thousandths of a second. Average pitch is then found by 
dividing the number of vibrations by the length expressed in thousandths 
of a second.® 

The measure of intensity used in this study represents relative phys- 
ical intensity. It is based on the formula: Intensity varies as the product 
of amplitude squared times pitch squared. Amplitude here means the 
swing to one side or the other from a line which is run through the center 


1 The oscillograms were made by Professor S. N. Trevifio. 
* C. E. Parmenter and S. N. Trevifio, “Italian Intonation,” Jtalica (September, 1930), 
pp. 80-84; and “‘A Technique for the Analysis of Pitch in Connected Discourse,” Archives 
Néerlandaises de Phonétique Expérimentale (1932), pp. 1-29. 

* Each position was measured twice. The maximum observed error was .001 seconds, 
a difference of 2 per cent in pitch. This difference is not significant on the graph. 
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of the vibrations and which represents the point of rest. The distance 
from this line to the peak of each vibration was measured and average 
intensity was computed.‘ 

In order to facilitate interpretation of the results, intonation and in- 
tensity curves were prepared. Figure 1 shows a section of the French and 
English graphs. The lower curve gives the changes in pitch of the funda- 
mental and represents, therefore, the speech melody. Pitch is graphed on 
semi-logarithmic paper. The ordinates indicate intervals of pitch ranging 
from 100 to 250. Where the pitch fell below 100 cycles, it was recorded 
on an extension of the graph. In the upper graph, which represents the 
intensity curve, the ordinates indicate intensity units ranging from 40 to 
71. The abscissas of both graphs represent units of time, which are indi- 
cated beneath in seconds. 

Each vowel was divided into three sections, and average pitch and 
intensity found for each section. The two extremes in method are to find 
one average for the whole sound or to construct a curve from measure- 
ment of individual vibrations. The plan of dividing the vowels in three 
parts was adopted because it combines the advantages of both methods. 
It indicates the tendency within the sound; that is, the pitch at the be- 
ginning is shown, the direction in which it moves, and whether it rises or 
falls at the end. This analysis of the change within the vowel is clearer 
than by individual vibrations since the main trend is not obscured by 
too much detail. Moreover time and labor are saved. Each of the horizon- 
tal lines, then, in the intonation curve, represents the average pitch of 
one third of the vowel sound; and in the intensity curve, represents the 
average intensity of one third of the vowel. The shorter vowels are 
graphed in two sections or are undivided. 

The completion of these graphs was the final step in the preparation 
of the material upon which the study of accent was based. The findings 
will be presented under the following headings: (1) Pitch and intensity; 
(2) time; (3) concurrence of accents; (4) influence on rhythm; (5) effect 
of increased speed. 

1 


In the reading of the French passage, pitch is more important as an 
element of accent than intensity. In the English reading, on the contrary, 
intensity is the more important element. 

The phrase shown in Figure 1 may be used as an example of norma! 
unemotional reading. The upper graph, which is the intensity curve for 


4 Amplitude was measured with a tenth of a millimeter Nachet scale. Each vibration 
was measured twice and the maximum observed error in measurement does not exceed .2 
millimeters, which makes no significant change in the results. 
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the phrase, “En passant prés d’un de ces puits,” rises and falls grad- 
ually. There is no great distinction between the strongest syllables, 
pas- and d’un, and the neighboring ones. Furthermore, the final syllable, 
which is usually considered tonic, bears no greater intensity than the 
syllable preceding it. In the intonation curve, however, the word 


Pass- ing near one of those wells 


Fic. 1.—Intensity and intonation curves for “En passant prés’ d’un de ces puits” and 
“Passing near one of those wells.” 


passant is brought into prominence by a rise of over eighty cycles to the 
first syllable, pas-, and then another of nearly fifty cycles to the tonic 
syllable, -sant. Though not so high, puits is also a definite summit, rising 
forty cycles above the low tone preceding it. 

In the English reading, on the contrary, intensity is the more impor- 
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tant element. The intensity curve for the phrase, “Passing near one of 
those wells,”’ has three definite summits: Pass-, near, and wells, which 
may be considered accented syllables, since, according to our definition 
of the term, accent is prominence given to a syllable over the adjacent 
ones. The intonation curve rises at the beginning, and drops at the end, 
of the group; but it describes a comparatively smooth curve with no 
syllables brought into prominence by a sharp rise in pitch. The highest 
pitch in the group is found on -ing and of, syllables which obviously 
would be least expected to bear the accent. 

This phrase exemplifies the general tendencies of the two readings. 
French is characterized by a greater variation in pitch, 41.6 per cent 
greater than in English. Whereas, English is distinguished by a varia- 
tion in intensity which exceeds that in French by 41.7 per cent. 


2 


The next consideration is the distribution of time. In French the pitch 
summits, -sant and puits, are also the longest vowels, that is, they have 
the greatest duration. The time accent coincides with the pitch accent. 
But there is not so great a distinction between long and short syllables in 
French as in English. In this phrase the length of the accented syllables 
exceeds that of the unaccented ones by 63 per cent. 

It will be noticed that in English the time accent coincides with the 
intensity summits, Pass-, near, and wells. There is, moreover, a marked 
difference between the length of the accented vowels and that of the 
unaccented ones. In this phrase the average length of the accented 
vowels exceeds that of the unaccented ones by 97 per cent. 


3 


A further examination of this phrase shows that the French intensity 
curve has a tendency to follow, within a more limited range, the direction 
of the intonation, although it does not rise with it on the tonic syllable. 
In the English graph intensity and pitch seem to rise and fall independ- 
ently of each other. 

Another phase of the concurrence of accents is exemplified in the phrase 
graphed in Figure 2. The French phrase, “et se voyait menacé de mourir 
de faim,”’ is characterized by a scattering of the elements of accent; that 
is, although the pitch summits, voy-, cé, and -rir, are somewhat longer 
than the surrounding syllables, not one of them is reinforced by an inten- 
sity accent. In fact, they are accompanied by a drop in intensity, and the 
highest intensity is found on a syllable preceding the pitch summit. That 
is, the highest intensity falls on the syllables se, me, and mou! 

This scattering of the elements of accent probably explains the even- 





INTENSITY 





INTENSITY 
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ness which has been mentioned as characteristic of French. Viétor’s com- 
parison of a group of French syllables to a row of pearls on a string is 
supported by experimental evidence. For, whereas the syllables vary in 
pitch, in intensity, and in length, these elements are so distributed that 


é 
E 


and was in dan- ger of gore 


Fic. 2.—Intensity and intonation curves for “et se voyait menacé de mourir de faim” and 
“and was in danger of dying from hunger.” 


within the group the syllables tend to give an impression of equality, as 
compared with English. 

In English the syllable receiving the intensity accent and having the 
greatest duration is sometimes reinforced still further by a rise in pitch. 
In the phrase, “and was in danger of dying from hunger,” Figure 2, 
the syllable dan- is an intensity summit, has the greatest duration, and 
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has the highest pitch in its group. Farther on, dy- is marked by a sus- 
tained high intensity, by exceptional length, and also by a considerable 
rise in pitch, though not the highest in the group. 


4 


Another difference between French and English is the position of the 
accented syllable in the group. In French the last syllable, excepting 
unaccented e, is regularly marked by a pitch summit; for example, 
menack and de mourtr. The last group of the sentence, however, falls 
very low. The low final frequently receives a time accent. Occasionally 
the pitch summit occurs earlier in the group; for example, et se voyait, 
which is an instance of the “désaccentuation” characteristic of French. 

In English no such regularity is noticeable. The rhythmic pattern is 
determined by the fixed word accent or by the position of the important 
word in the group. In the phrase, ‘and was in danger of dying from 
hunger,” the rhythm is determined by the fixed word accent on dan-, 
dy-, and hun-. Of the twenty polysyllables in the passage, nineteen have 
an intensity summit on the syllable normally accented when the word 
is pronounced in isolation. 


5 


As a final step, in order to observe the effect of an increase in speed, 
graphs were prepared based on oscillograph records of these same pas- 
sages read in a little more than half the time of the first reading; that is, 
the French passage was read in 19.7 seconds and the English in 20.9 
seconds. The characteristics which had been remarked in the first reading 
were even more noticeable in fast speech. 

Figure 3 shows the first page of the French graph for fast speech. Here 
the pitch summits stand out, occurring regularly at the end of the sense 
groups. It is to be noticed that the intensity curve describes a line which 
is almost straight. The first page of the graph for English fast speech may 
be seen in Figure 4. Here the intensity summits are more prominent than 
when the rate of speech was more nearly normal. Moreover, after the 
rise on the first phrase, An Arab, the pitch tends to straighten out. 

For the purpose of comparing variation in intensity and pitch in the 
two languages, the curves of the first sentence were smoothed off and 
superposed. These are shown in Figure 5. It will be noticed that in the 
intensity curves the unbroken line, representing the French reading, 
deviates only slightly from a straight line; whereas, the dotted line which 
describes the English curve is marked by definite summits. The average 
variation in intensity in the whole passage of English fast speech exceeds 
that in French fast speech by 65 per cent. 
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Of the intonation curves, it is the French reading which is marked by 
summits; whereas, the dotted line representing the English reading 
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varies within a relatively narrow range. The average variation in pitch 
in the whole passage of French fast speech exceeds that in English by 
85 per cent. 
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In this study of accent in French and English, an attempt has been 
made to measure objectively time, pitch, and relative intensity and to 
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present the findings graphically. One of the values of a graph of this 
kind is that it brings before the eye at one time a measure of the three 
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elements which may be factors in accentuation. The results are based on 
an investigation of only two subjects; but the findings for these subjects 
point to the following characteristics in each of the two languages. 
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Fic. 5.—First sentence of fast speech.* 


1. Pitch is the principal means of accentuation in French; intensity, 
in English. 

2. In French the time accents usually coincide with the pitch summits. 
Time is, however, more equally distributed throughout the group than 
in English, where it usually coincides with the intensity summits and is 
more important as an element of accent. 

3. The French reading is characterized by a scattering of the different 
elements of accent, which coincide more frequently in English. 

4. In French, excepting in the final syllable of the sentence and cases 
of “désaccentuation,” the highest pitch is found on the last syllable of 
the group, the tonic syllable. In English rhythm is dependent on the 
fixed word accent or on the position of the important word in the phrase. 

5. The characteristics which distinguish accentuation in each of the 
two languages apparently become more noticeable when the rate of 
speech is increased. 

C. E. PARMENTER 
A. V. BLANc 
The Phonetics Laboratory 
The University of Chicago 


5 The relationship between the two intensity curves is not intended to indicate that the 
Frenchman spoke at a higher level of intensity than the American, since the intensity 
values are not absolute. 
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XXX 


THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE AND THE 
LANGUAGE OF SCIENCE 


I. THE CRISIS 





ALL through the physical world runs an unknown content, which must really 
| be the stuff of our consciousness . . . We have found a strange footprint on the 
shores of the unknown. We have devised profound theories, one after another, 
to account for its origin. At last we have succeeded in reconstructing the creature 
that made the footprint. And lo! it is our own.—Eddington, Space, Time, and 
Gravitation. 





HE most significant aspect of the intellectual attitude of the 
twentieth century appears to be the fulfillment of Nietzsche’s 
: prophecy that the last achievement of the Occidental intellect will be to 
question all its achievements and, in the end, to doubt its own existence. 
| Philosophers and logicians, as well as physicists, seem to have arrived 
| at a state of extreme resignation, while those psychologists who can be 
called scientists have at least their moments of scepticism. It is hardly 


“a necessary to refer to Spenglerian pessimism, to what H. Leisegang writes 
Hrs about the crisis and catastrophe of logic,' or to Einstein’s views, as ex- 
re pressed, for example, in his speech given in honor of Planck in 1918, in 


which he pointed out the current tendency to seek a simplified synoptic 
view of the world—a picture comfortable to human nature—and to 
overcome the world by replacing it with this picture. How little psy- 
chology has as yet revealed, or can ever hope to reveal, can be gleaned 
from C. K. Ogden’s enlightening account in The Meaning of Psychology.’ 

This type of scepticism, which began as a healthful reaction against 
the nineteenth century’s somewhat too naive trust in science, would seem 
far removed from the teaching of the pragmatists and behaviorists, who, 
as a rule, feel quite free from doubt and pride themselves on their 
“scientific” methods. Nevertheless, pragmatism and behaviorism really 
represent the most violent form of scepticism: since consciousness cannot 
a be explained, its existence is simply denied.* Thus thought, the incon- 
‘e venient disturber of the sequence of stimulus and reaction, is eliminated; 













7. 1 Cf. Denkformen (Berlin, 1928). 
a 2 (London, 1926), 19 f., 178 ff., 242 ff. 
7 Cf. W. James, Pragmatism (1907), Watson, Behaviorism, p. 5.—The Gestalt psycholo- 
gists, though opposed to behaviorism, often express quite similar views; cf. Koffka, Psyche 
v (1925/5), 80 f. For an efficient reductio ad absurdum of such doctrines see Wyndham 
Lewis, Time and the Western Man; C. D. Broad, The Mind and its Place in Nature; Speng- 
ler, Der Untergang des Abendlandes, 1, 382 ff. 
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the human mind is studied through the medium of the behavior of rats; 
emotions are declared to be mere physical occurrences;‘ and, according 
to the pragmatists, the test of beliefs is not their conformity with fact 
but their success in promoting life and the achievement of our desires.5 
In short, as Paul Valéry puts it (Variété p. 16): 


les sceptiques perdent leurs doutes, les retrouvent, les reperdent, et ne savent 
plus se servir des mouvements de leur esprit. 


At the same time certain philosophers like Bergson, estheticists like 
Croce, and philologists like Vossler have aggravated the intellectual crisis 
by convincing their disciples that the world can be viewed only with the 
eyes of the artist. Scientific investigation is considered revolting, sinful, 
or impossible; or expressed differently, esthetic evaluation—which is 
necessarily subjective—is the only permissible method of science.’ No 
matter how much Bergsonism may superficially differ from prag- 
matism—for pragmatists hold that utility is the test of truth, while 
Bergson teaches that our intellect is an obstacle to the apprehension of 
truth—the two schools agree in their pronounced hostility to reason, 
and they both inevitably lead to mysticism. It is therefore not astonish- 
ing that the French philosopher was hailed as an ally by the pragmatists. 

Bergson’s main works,’ written between 1889 and 1907, W. James’ 
The Will to Believe of 1897, Professor Eddington’s Nature.of the Physical 
World of 1929, and the numerous recent books and lectures by the recon- 
cilers of science and religion® all have one chief idea in common: the 


* Cf. W. James’ famous saying, “We are sad because we cry.’’—In practice these views 
lead to such revolting pseudo-scientific nonsense as the use of a drug, called truth serum, 
or of a lie detector apparatus in order to convict defendants. 

‘Cf. B. Russell, “Philosophy in the Twentieth Century,” Dial rv (1924), 278: “The 
theory of the pragmatist is derived from the practice of the advertiser, who, by saying 
repeatedly that his pills are worth a guinea a box, makes people willing to give sixpence 
a box for them, and thus makes his assertion more nearly true than if it had been made with 
less confidence.” 

§ Cf. K. Vossler, Geist und Kultur in der Sprache (Heidelberg, 1925), 112 f.; “Anders als 
mit glaubigen Kiinstleraugen kann man Lebenszusammenhinge iiberhaupt nicht sehen. 
Es ist Bergsons Verdienst, dass er dieses fromme Schauen, das dem modernen Verstandes- 
menschen durch abstrahierende Wissenschaften verkiimmert war, erneut und gerechtfer- 
tigt hat.”—Vossler’s attitude toward science, and especially toward linguistics, has gained 
him many adherents; but it has been irrefutably rejected by L. Jordan, Archiv. Rom. 1x, 
77 ff., Zeitschr. f. rom. Phil. xtvu, 219 ff., Lt, 368 ff.; by H. Pipping, Neuphil. Mitt. xxv, 
125 ff.; and by O. Funke, Studien zur Geschichte der Sprachphilosophie, (Bern, 1927), p. 47 
ff. See also G. Ipsen, Indog. Jahrbuch, x1, 1 ff. 

7 Données immédiates de la conscience (1889), Matiére et Mémoire (1896), L’évolution 
créatrice (1907). 

® Of late it has become their custom to adduce the quantum theory as proof that the 
universe is governed by impulse rather than by laws. Planck himself, in Physikalische 
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presentation of mystic hopes as scientific hypotheses. In other words, 
they advocate a naturalistic or an esthetic monism. The basis of al! 
truly scientific investigation, however, is of necessity dualistic; we must 
distinguish between our awareness and that of which we are aware, be- 
tween our consciousness and its content.® To judge objective facts by 
subjective esthetic evaluation is just as nonsensical as to measure 
the value of a work of art by mathematical methods. 

The consequences of a monistic discipline for science and art, as well 
as for politics, are disastrous. 


In practice pragmatism has a sinister side. The truth, it says, is what pays in 
the way of beliefs. .. . By exaggerating their scope, people become involved in 
an orgy of propaganda, which is ultimately brought to an abrupt end by hard 
facts in the shape of war, pestilence, and famine.” (Russell, Joc. cit.) 


As regards science, Sir James Jeans’ interpretation of scientific data may 
suffice as a warning example.’ In the realm of art the systematic deg- 
radation of the intellect leads to such curious judgments as Clive Bell’s 
(Art, p. 25); 


to appreciate a work of art we need bring with us nothing from life, no knowledge 
of its ideas and affairs, no familiarity with its emotions. 


It leads, furthermore, to the habit of regarding as “esthetic” every 
choice that cannot be readily explained, a view often met with in 
Croce’s work. The followers of Croce and of his German counterpart 
Vossler, lacking the refined taste and superior tact of their masters, are 
efficiently assisting the worldwide tendency to substitute popular taste 
for trained discrimination." For all these monistic doctrines have a 





Gesetslichkeit im Lichte neuerer Forschung, protests vigorously against this misapplication 
of his theory. 

* It is Spengler’s great merit that he has revived Goethe’s insistence on this dualism. 
However, he relapses into mysticism when he regards civilizations as organisms. It need 
hardly be stated that the term ‘dualistic’ is not employed here in the old sense of the ma- 
terialist-spiritualist controversy. The monistic fallacy is due primarily to linguistic inaccu- 
racy; for example, as Ogden and Richards have pointed out (vide infra), “processes of 
perceiving caused in an interpreter by the action on him of external objects have been 
commonly called ‘perceptions,’ and so, too, by a very intelligible confusion, have those 
objects themselves.” 

© Another case in point is Maeterlinck’s work on scientific subjects. Even Belgian 
criticism is at last turning against him; cf. Maurice Lecat, Revue des questions scientifiques 
(Louvain, Sept. 1931): “Il est bien connu que Maeterlinck a écrit des extravagances dans 
le domaine de la science. Néanmoins, le public, méme cultivé, ne se rend généralement pas 
compte du degré d’ineptie de ses ouvrages 4 prétention scientifique ... .” 

™ Concerning this tendency cf. I. A. Richards, Principles of Literary Criticism*® (1928), 
36 ff. 
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great appeal to mediocrity.” It is much easier to talk vaguely about sub- 
jective emotional reactions than to observe facts, form concepts cor- 
rectly, and employ the strenuous method of induction. To invent pseudo- 
scientific devices of education or systems of measuring intelligence ‘with 
a yard-stick is far less troublesome than to study the nature of intelli- 
gence and to acquire the necessary fundamental knowledge to be trans- 
mitted by education. 

It is but insufficiently realized, even by linguists, to how great an ex- 
tent the whole crisis is due to purely linguistic difficulties. Only as re- 
gards the problem of logic is this generally conceded. “If Aristotle had 
been a Mexican,”’ Sayce once remarked, “his logical categories would 
look quite different.’”’ According to the traditional view, logic was to 
thought what grammar was to language; the laws of thought were sup- 
posed to be deducible from the laws of speech. This time-hallowed dogma 
collapsed when comparative linguistics discovered that language does 
not develop according to logical principles, that there are no universal 
laws of language, that definitions cannot be based on words," and that, 
consequently, we had for centuries been quarrelling about mere words 
when we attempted to define time, consciousness, or reality. The very 
term logic was employed with a misleading ambiguity. It could mean: 
(1) “the correct method of thought,” that is to say, a method of forming 
concepts and associations holding good for all times and all thinkers; 
and (2) “mode of thought,” which refers to a manner of thinking 
imagined to be correct by certain individuals at a certain time; cf. ex- 
pressions like primitive logic, faulty logic.“ 

When logicians first became aware of their plight,’® they tried two 
ways out of the difficulty. The desperate means of intuitional or es- 
thetic monism was chosen by Rehmke," who denied the necessity of a 
foundation of logic and proceeded from the monstrous premise that there 






























2 Cf. E. R. Curtius, “Abandon de la culture,” Nouv. Reoue Frang. xx (1931), 854, 
“Comme les choses basses, inférieures, sont toujours plus faciles 4 atteindre que les choses 
élevées, ce n’est pas a la vision mystique mais a la barbarie de |’Ame que l’irrationalisme 
fraye une voie—une voie qui pourrait bientét tourner en cul de sac.” 

3 Cf. F. de Saussure, Cours de Linguistique (1916), p. 32 ff. 

“4 A. Marty uses the term logisch in both senses throughout his work. His follower Funke 
substitutes, in the second meaning, the more precise gedanklich. 

18 They were quite slow in doing so; witness the profound and unwarranted respect for 
the grammatical categories of the West European languages, shown as recently as the be- 
ginning of this century by eminent logicians like Sigwart (Logik, 1900), Meinong (Uber 
Annahmen, 1902), Russell (Principles of Mathematics 1903), and others. Needless to add 
that in innumerable minor works, and in a hundred thousand schoolrooms the world over, 
the notion persists that logic and grammar are firmly linked parallel categories. 

%* Cf. J. Rehmke, Logik oder Philosophie als Wissenslehre, Leipzig, 1923, Philosophie als 
Grundwissenschaff, 1929. 
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was no essential difference between fiction and reality. He thus robbed 
his subject of the possibility of a scientific method based on the con- 
tinued observation of the investigated object and the test of the re- 
sulting judgment by different observers, which implies the adequate 
symbolization of the judgment. Mathematical or naturalistic monism 
was tried by Husserl in his monumental work Logische Untersuchungen." 
He made “pure” mathematics the model of the laws of thought. But, 
as L. Jordan rightly argues, he did not consider that mathematical logic 
can be applied only to the realm of physics, not to biological or socio- 
logical phenomena, which are not subject to rigid laws of relation: 


Wenn man Mathematik der Logik zugrunde legt, so legt man Beziehungen unter, 
welche stets ein Urteil erméglichen. In Psychosoziologicis aber gibt es Bezie- 
hungen, welche nur Meinungen zulassen. 


II. THE PROBLEM OF MEANING 


“When I use a word,” Humpty Dumpty said in a rather scornful tone, “it 
means just what I choose it to mean—neither more nor less.”’ 


It was not until quite recent times that a really scientific method of 
reestablishing the linguistic foundation of thought was proposed. Several 
scholars showed explicitly’® or implicitly”® that language can still lend at 
least a negative support to logic. In other words, the principles of correct 
abstraction must be derived from a scientific critique of language; a 
science of terminology must be created. This involves the problem of 
meaning, and obviously the first task consists in establishing a definition 
of meaning. As Ogden and Richards (op. cit., p. 11 ff.) have explained in 
greater detail than it can be done here, the term symbolizes a two- 
fold relation. A phonetic symbol (A) is intended to communicate a 
thought or reference (B), which in turn refers to the object of the thought, 
or the referent (C).** The relation A-B can be correct or incorrect; B 


17 His main followers in England and France are G. E. Moore, B. Russell, and L. Cou- 
turat. 

18 Cf. Zeitschr. f. rom. Phil. 11, 355 f—The attempt of Husserl’s adherent Porzig, Fest- 
schrift f. Streitberg (Heidelberg, 1924), 129 ff., to establish mathematical laws of language 
is thus untenable. 

19 Cf. primarily L. Jordan, Die Kunst des begrifflichen Denkens (Munich, 1926); Les 
idées, leurs rapports et le jugement de l’ homme (Geneva, 1926). 

20 Cf. C. K. Ogden and I. A. Richards, The Meaning of Meaning (London, 1923: 2nd ed., 
1927); a critical discussion of previous attempts to solve the problem will be found in 
chapter 11, part 1m. See also H. Delacroix, Le langage et la pensée (Paris, 1924). Since this 
paper was written, W. Graff’s excellent introduction to linguistics, Language and Languages 
(New York, Appleton) has appeared, where full use of Ogden and Richard’s terminology 
is made. 

1 “The meaning of A is that to which the mental process interpreting A is adapted.” 
(Ogden-Richards, chap. 1x.) 
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refers to C either adequately or inadequately. For centuries a direct 
relation between A and C was taken for granted, an assumption which 
led to much hypostatizing, i.e., unconscious identification of B and C.” 
Thus, for example, philosophers speculated on the nature of space 
without realizing that the term represents merely an abstraction (B) of 
the plurality of observable phenomena (C). Physics has shown that the 
abstraction is inadequate for scientific purposes and has substituted for 
it the concept space-time, which refers to an absolute value, while its 
components, space and time, are subjective and vary according to the 
observer. It is impossible to overemphasize the danger of hypostatiza- 
tion; it enters into almost every debate, discussion, or controversy. 
Utterly relative or subjective concepts like progress, freedom, the principle 
of good, the forces of evil are commonly treated as definite tangible en- 
tities. It seldom occurs to anybody to ask: Freedom from what? Progress 
wherefrom and in what direction? Good or bad for whom and under what 
circumstances? 

The age-old controversy about the definition of language can also be 
ascribed to an incomplete comprehension of the semantic problem. 
First of all, the term is commonly used as an abstraction of several dif- 
ferent referents. If we speak of the language of nature (a), of animals 
(b), or of human beings (c), we may mean (1) a set of phenomena which 
we are used to regard as signs—such as the state of the atmosphere, the 
behavior of animals, or the unconscious attitude of persons; (2) we may 
refer—in the case of (b) and (c)—to audible or otherwise observable sym- 
bols expressing a reaction toward a situation, e.g., a cry of pain; or, as 
we usually do in regard to (c), we may mean (3) the means of communi- 
cating an experience and thereby influencing the hearer’s mind. Mean- 
ing (1) is rightly disregarded in most discussions of the nature of lan- 
guage.” For it is due to a type of hypostatization common among primi- 
tive peoples and children: the perception of a sign is attributed to a 
“speaker”; we hear thunder because a god or demon intends to influence 
us. Much has been written on the question whether language serves 
primarily, or served originally, the purpose of expression or of com- 

* Cf., ¢.g., Croce’s conviction that a psychic experience is identical with its expression. 
A well-known consequence of this attitude is the contention of drawing-room linguists 
that only Frenchmen can have esprit and only Germans possess Gemiit. 

* Concerning the vast literature on this subject see the excellent bibliography in Niels 
Svanberg, “Studier i sprikets teori,” Uppsala universitets drsskrift (1930). Cf. also P. 
Hankamer, Die Sprache, ihr Begriff und ihre Deutung im 16. und 17. Jahrhundert (1927); 
H. Ammann, Die menschliche Rede I (1925), p. 12; H. Dempe, Was ist Sprache? Eine 
sprachphilosophische Untersuchung im Anschluss an die Sprachtheorie Karl Biihlers (Wei- 
mar, 1930); H. Giintert, Grundfragen der Sprachwissenschaft (Leipzig, 1925); R. Jaberg, 
Germ.-Rom. Mon, xiv, 1 ff.; O. Funke, Engl. Studien tx, 47 f. 
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munication. This is but quibbling about a faulty abstraction. The mean- 
ings (2) and (3) cannot be separated; they merely refer to different de- 
grees of the conscious intention to communicate. In other words, mean- 
ing (2) represents an inadequate reference made from the point of view 
of the speaker only. 

If an infant or a young animal cries for food, it expresses a desire or 
a feeling of discomfort; but at the same time its cry represents a com- 
munication to its mother, who understands this “language” The wish to 
communicate experiences undoubtedly becomes conscious very early in 
children and animals. It is often impossible to determine exactly when 
this happens, nor is it important to know. For all expression is potential! 
communication.™ Moreover, the interpretation of signs is much older 
than the use of symbols; the sense of hearing developed long before the 
faculty of speech. Therefore the term language can be employed ade- 
quately only in the meaning (3); that is to say, as a symbol of the socio- 
psychological phenomenon of communication, which implies that the 
concept must be formed from the point of view of the hearer as well as of 
the speaker.* 

Nietzsche and the modern psychologists who followed him have taught 
us that even our seemingly most dispassionate judgments or references, 
even our most highly abstract thoughts, are colored by our desires, in- 
terests, and needs. All genuine experience consists of esthetic, practical, 
moral, political, and intellectual elements which are inextricably inter- 
woven. It is customary to derive all these components from three irre- 
ducible aspects: cognition, affection, and striving (knowing, feeling, wil- 
ling). By affection is meant the degree of pleasantness or unpleasantness 
of an experience; it is preferable to the vague symbol feeling, which 
may refer to all three aspects of an experience: cf. I feel warm (=cog- 
nition), J feel uncomfortable (= affection), J feel angry (=striving). As is 
evident from these examples, one of the three aspects usually pre- 
dominates, but the other two are never entirely absent. Affection implies 
cognition, since it informs us about the result of cognition or about the 
success of our striving; and it invariably involves striving to end un- 


% The difference between actual and potential communication may be disregarded: if 
I write a letter, I am communicating my thoughts, even though it may never reach its 
destination. On related questions cf. O. Jespersen, Mankind, Nation, and Individual from a 
Linguistic Point of View (Oslo, 1925), p. 20 ff. 

26 It was primarily A. Marty who—in opposition to Wundt’s and Humboldt’s views— 
emphasized the commuricative purpose of language; cf. Untersuchungen sur Grundlegung 
der allgemeinen Grammetik und Sprachphilosophie (Halle, 1908), p. 280 ff. It should be 
mentioned, by the way, that the distinction between speech (das Sprechen, la parole) =“‘the 
activity of speaking” and language (die Sprache, la langue) =“‘the means of this activity” 
is now generally employed by linguists. 
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pleasantness or to preserve pleasure. ‘““Weh spricht: vergeh! Doch alle 
Lust will Ewigkeit.” Similarly, cognition and striving are always ac- 
companied by the other two components of an experience. We may then 
compare the three aspects of consciousness with codrdinates like the 
three dimensions of space, which are indispensable for purposes of de- 
scription but cannot be separated. The fourth codrdinate, time, which is 
necessary for the purpose of explanation, is furnished by the faculty of 
remembering. 

Therefore, if we refer to an experience or, as it is usually the case, to 
a complex of present and past experience, our use of language fulfils three 
functions: (1) the symbolization of reference, (2) the expression of the 
way in which we are affected by the referent, and (3) the promotion of a 
desired effect.% Since affection doubtless involves striving more immedi- 
ately than does cognition, we can reduce the three factors to two if we 
say that a statement may be used either scientifically or emotively. The 
artist employs symbols affectively in order to evoke an attitude toward 
an experience that he has selected because it appears valuable to him.*’ 
Affection is the subjective evaluation of an experience. It is the task of 
science to ensure adequate reference. 


All the passions and all the instincts, all human needs and desires may on 
occasion supply the motive force for science. There is no human activity which 
may not on occasion require undistorted reference. The essential point is that 
science is autonomous. ,..To declare science autonomous is very different 
from subordinating all our activities to it. It is merely to assert that so far as 
any body of references is undistorted it belongs to science. It is not in the least 
to assert that no reference may be distorted if advantage [i.e., artistic advantage] 
can thereby be gained. (Richards, op. cit., 266.) 


The gradual and laborious elimination of the subjective from our refer- 
ences is the essence of civilization. In its more primitive stages’ this 
process is the chief trait that distinguishes human beings from animals. 
To the child, to the primitive, to the animal, the world is good or evil, 


* Cf. Ogden-Richards, op. cit., p. 226 f. Two additional functions listed by the authors 
are omitted here since they are implied in (3). See also E. Cassirer, Philosophie der sym- 
bolischen Formen 1, “Die Sprache” (1923), 273 ff., on the distinction between theoretical 
differences of meaning and emotional nuances of appreciation. 

7 The critic, then, must be above all a sound judge of values. Cf. Richards, Principles of 
Lit. Crit., p. 114. The author is, however, mistaken in thinking it possible to establish a 
hierarchy of values. The concepts uéility and importance, which he introduces, are sub- 
jective in the same degree as value. Moreover, Richards himself rightly criticizes Kant, as 
do all modern psychologists, for assuming three separate mental faculties, V erstand, Urteil, 
Vernunft, by which we are supposed to apprehend the true, the beautiful, and the good 
as objective entities. 
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pleasing or frightening, friendly or hostile, not bright or moving or 
infinite.”* 

Linguistics, logic, and psychology—if by psychology we mean the 
empirical study of conscious experience, not the denial of consciousness— 
cannot be treated as utterly unconnected disciplines, nor can they be 
separated from the study of sociology. Speech is an activity taking place 
in space-time and must be studied accordingly. The factor “space” 
refers to the plurality of speakers. Since science proceeds from the known 
to the unknown, semantics must begin by ascertaining meanings that 
are recognized by all speakers of a linguistic group, that is to say, the 
usual meanings prevailing at a definite time. Only then may we establish 
occasional meanings appearing here and there in the speech of individuals 
or groups of individuals.”® We arrive at these meanings by placing a spa- 
tial codrdinate, i.e., by the descriptive or synchronistic method. A valid 
explanation of linguistic phenomena, however, is possible only by adding 
the codrdinate of time, which represents the historical or diachronistic 
method. What is “usual” in reference to space is merely a transitory 
affair in space-time. It was Gilliéron who first proved the interpenetra- 
tion of static and dynamic elements in language and emphasized the 
necessity of combining the diachronistic investigation of the great 
linguists of the nineteenth century with the descriptive discipline of de 
Saussure.*° 

Here again we must be on our guard against a common hypostatiza- 
tion—namely, the assumption of a group-mind—to which certain French 
sociologists of Durkheim’s school seem to adhere. Durkheim himself was 
quite right in insisting that language exists outside of the individual 
speaker though of course it has no reality outside of the whole linguistic 
group. A term like “‘collective mind,” however, is apt to obscure the 
essential fact of the discontinuity of the transmission of language. A 
linguistic community is not a mystic person conversing with himself; 
it is merely an aggregate of individuals who have been brought up in 
the same conventions and traditions of speech. These conventions are 
not laws; they constitute habits of articulation, symbolization, and 


8 In his Allgemeine vergleichende Physiologie der Tiere H. J. Jordan has shown that all 
primitive reference is confined to the subject-object relation; the conception of object- 
object relations is primarily a human faculty. On primitive mentality cf. the fundamental 
work of L. Lévy-Bruhl; e.g., Les fonctions mentales dans les sociétés inférieures, Paris, 1910, 
La mentalité primitive, 1923, L’ame primitive, 1928. 

2° Vossler, Positivismus und Idealismus in der Sprachwissenschaft (1904), p. 16—as well 
as Svanberg, op. cit.—erroneously assumes the opposite. 

8° Cf. W. v. Wartburg, “Das Ineinandergreifen von deskriptiver und historischer Sprach- 
wissenschaft,” Berichte iib. d. Verhandl. d. sichsisch. Akad. d. Wiss., phil.-hist. Kl. uxxxim 
(1931), i. 
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reference, which are acquired by a long and laborious process.*! The 
spatial incoherence which is implied in the fact that at any time the 
language of the community is being transmitted step by step to a con- 
siderable number of young members goes to explain the discontinuity 
in time as manifested by the universal phenomenon of linguistic change. 
Through faulty or incomplete transmission, or through deliberate in- 
novation, any individual may at any time alter a symbol, or coin a new 
one, or shift an old symbol to a new reference. Whether the change will 
be accepted depends on the choice of other individuals. 

Of all linguistic habits, those which govern articulation are the most 
persistent. In the field of phonetics, therefore, individual creation is very 
limited, though not impossible; cf. the uvular 7, which originated in 
Paris, spreading from there as a fashion and becoming firmly established 
in the speech of the upper class and the urban population of a large area 
in Central and Northern Europe. As a rule, phonetic changes are gradual 
and unconscious and must be ascribed either to faulty transmission or to 
a continuous tendency of enunciation forming part of the articulative 
habits of a group, e.g., the tendency to increase the force of articulation 
which, according to Prokosch (Mod. Phil., xv, xv1), brought about 
the Germanic and High German sound-shifts. When loan-words are 
taken over into a language, they are adapted to its sound pattern. The 
first person to introduce English bother into Canadian French in the 
form of bédrer instinctively conformed to the phonetic system of French 
though he may have been quite able to pronounce the English word cor- 
rectly. 

Habits of reference and symbolization are much more subject to 
change. The number of phonemes employed in articulate human speech 
is quite small and many of them are universal. Almost the only aspect of 
reference that can be called universal is the general human faculty of 
breaking up an experience into components for the purpose of symboliza- 
tion; for without the concepts of plurality and relation abstraction is 
impossible. The manner and degree of this analysis differ widely in space 
and time, i.e., among speakers of different periods, of different linguistic 
groups, or of different levels of culture. Long habits of analysis have 







































*t An excellent analysis of the process of learning will be found in H. Delacroix, “‘L’an- 
alyse psychologique de la fonction linguistique,” The Zaharoff Lecture (Oxford, 1926), 
p. 1 ff. 

® Wundt stressed this fact throughout his work (see especially Die Sprache* 11, 484 ff.), 
while his antagonist Marty disregarded it almost completely; cf. H. Giintert, Engl. Studien 
tx, 80.—This does not mean, of course, that Marty’s criticism of Wundt is not often 
justified and necessary. No linguist can afford to neglect the vast store of valuable observa- 
tions found in Marty’s works. 
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brought it about that we communicate a whole experience or referent 
by referring merely to one of its parts or aspects.** Thus sail is used in 
the meaning “ship;” bear means originally “brown;” the names of the 
horse found in various Indo-European dialects include the following 
terms, “jumper,” “runner,” “neigher,” “big one,” “harnessed one,” 
“carryer.” On the other hand, a symbol may be used to express only 
part of the referent for which it ordinarily stands; cf. “his heart is pure 
gold,” “the gold of her hair.” It is customary to designate these two op- 
posite processes as changes of meaning. 

From a diachronistic point of view we may then state that semantic 
changes represent either a restriction or an extension of the reference.® 
But when we add the codrdinates of space the phenomenon becomes 
much more complicated. As Meillet has shown,* changes of meaning 
are nearly always due to borrowing by the linguistic community from 
the speech of social groups or from foreign languages. For example, *adri- 
pare> Fr. arriver extended its meaning (=restricted its reference) from 
“to reach one’s destination by coming ashore” to the simple “‘arrive”’ 
because it was borrowed by the common language from the professional 
dialect of the sailors. The term probably gained general currency on ac- 
count of its emotional content; an “arrival” is a far more important con- 
cept to a sailor than to most other people. The affective aspect of a refer- 
ent often plays a prominent part in semantic change.*? When criminals 
employ the expression to do time, they use “time” in the only aspect that 
matters to them, namely, the length of their stay in prison; cf. German 
er hat drei Jahre gesessen, the place, i.e., jail, is understood. The semantic 
development of English meal, German Mahl (Mal, Gothic mél ‘“‘time’’) 
may have originated in the speech of peasants to whom the interruption 
of their toil by meals represented the most important time of the day. 
In the German Mahlzeit the word Zeit has followed Mahl in its change 


% Even small children will do this when they invent sound symbols; cf. the interesting 
observations of L. Jordan, Zeitschr. f. rom. Phil. 11, 363 ff. 

* Cf. E. Gottlieb, Language Dissertation vim, ‘A systematic Tabulation of Indo-Euro- 
pean Animal Names” (Philadelphia, 1931), p. 29 ff. 

36 In most Indo-European languages this can be done quite simply by substantivation of 
adjectives or by forming adjectives from nouns. But we are not now concerned with gram- 
matical distinctions narrowly limited in space and time. 

*In L’année sociologique (1905/6), “Comment les mots changent de sens,” reprinted 
in Linguistique historique et linguistique générale® (1926), 230 ff. 

37 Needless to say, this is not always the case. When we say that an aeroplane lands on 
the water, this constitutes merely a restriction of the reference “to come down on land” 
to the idea “to descend,” which enables us to apply the symbol to a greater number of con- 
textual referents. Regarding the réle of the emotive factor in semantic change cf. H. Sper- 
ber Einfiihrung in die Bedeutungslehre (Bonn, 1923). 
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of meaning, obviously by way of analogy.** For whenever a term extends 
or restricts its reference a tie of association is formed,** and this often 
affects the synonyms of the term. In his study Germanic Words for 
‘deceive’ Kroesch has given many examples of this process; cf. English 
overlook “‘to cast a spell on,” which developed the meaning “‘deceive”’ 
and caused oversee to undergo the same semantic change. 

The history of human thought is the history of communication, as 
Nietzsche pointed out long before modern psychology was established. 
Concepts were formed for the purpose of symbolization rather than of 
the apprehension of the true aspects of an experience.“ The acquisition 
of knowledge has always been hampered because all current languages 
embody in their forms and symbols former stages in the history of com- 
munication, expressing an outlook upon the world which has passed 
away.” The purely affective usage of words like patriotism, liberty, bol- 
shevism by our demagogues differs not at all from the lure calls and 
danger cries of our animal ancestors; that is to say, these terms name an 
emotional attitude, a complete unanalyzed experience. In a remote period 
of mental development when every experience was attributed to the 
intention of a personified force of nature, associative ties were formed 
which through analogy have survived as structural patterns even in the 
most advanced languages. Thus we still say “a storm threatens to break 
out,” “ein Baum wirft Schatten.”* 

In many of the more primitive languages analysis is comparatively in- 
complete; e.g., the idea of an action, a state, or a quality cannot be dis- 
sociated in speech from that of a person or thing,“ so that we find ex- 
pressions for “running hare’’ or “green leaf,’ but none for “running” or 
“a movement,” “green” or “greenness.” Furthermore, a great number 


8 On semantic analogy cf. Schwob-Guieysse, Mém. dela soc. de Ling., vu, 33 ff.; Kroesch, 
Language, 11, 35 ff. 

%* A number of linguists nowadays prefer the term inner form; cf. Funke, Innere Sprach- 
form (Reichenberg, 1924). Funke himself, however, once uses the much less vague term 
Band der Assoziation (p. 123). Cf. the criticism offered by W. Leopold, Language, v, 254 ff. 
It is curious, by the way, that the expression inner form—though it is much older—corre- 
sponds closely to the term Gestalt by which Koffka’s and Kéhler’s school of psychology 
designates the instinctive ties of association that enable us to perceive an experience as a 
complete whole. Leopold now suggests the excellent term bridge (Briicke),—see Anglia 
LVI, 1 ff. 

© Hesperia, Schriften cur germanischen Philologie No. 13 (Gottingen, 1923). 

“| Cf. H. Delacroix, Traité de Psychologie, 1, 127. 

“ Cf. E. Hoffmann, Die Sprache und die archaische Logik (Tibingen, 1925). 

* This type of expression must not be confused with the phenomenon of nexus, e.g., in 
“the whiteness of the snow dazzles me.” Cf. Jespersen, The Philosophy of Grammar (1924), 
p. 135. 

“ Cf. L. Bloomfield, An Introduction to the Study of Language (New York, 1914), p. 64. 
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of primitive dialects lack the means of expressing general orders of 
things, while possessing abundant means of classification. Thus in 
Basque, an extremely archaic language, there is a name for every variety 
of tree, but no word for “‘tree;’’ the term had to be borrowed from 
Spanish. Distinctions which we express by means of general terms modi- 
fied by descriptive adjectives, relative clauses, etc., are in such languages 
rendered by totally unrelated symbols. In Athabascan, for example, the 
idea ‘“‘to carry” is expressed by different verbs according to whether the 
load is light or heavy.* 


III. SEMANTIC CATEGORIES 


Das Mittel der Verbindung zwischen Ich und Du hat durch seine Vollkommen- 
heit aus dem tierischen Verstehen des Empfindens ein das Empfinden bevor- 
mundendes Denken in Worten gemacht.—Oswald Spengler. 


Linguistic evidence shows that there is only one means of analysis 
which is found everywhere, namely the distinction of the three persons. 
All other categories, such as nouns and verbs, case and tense, wide-spread 
as they are, are limited as to their occurrence. The differentiation of (1) 
speaker, (2) hearer, and (3) referent, expressed by means of pronouns, 
particles, or flexional affixes,’ is, naturally enough, universal. It has 
been conjectured that it goes back to a distinction of place;** cf. the 


threefold distinction in Latin hic, iste, ille, German hier, da, dort ‘‘here, 
there, yonder.” The “third person” represents a vast category and is 
frequently subdivided into classes. The principle of division varies widely, 
of course. In some American and Oceanic languages we find categories 
which force the speaker to clAssify each object according to its form; 
e.g., “one fruit—round class,” “two mats—flat class.”” The numerous 
classes of the South African Bantu dialects afford the most instructive 
example.*® If we analyse a sequence of Bantu symbols like ba-kazana, 
ba-enda, aba-chle, we may designate the classifier ba (aba) as a pronominal 
prefix of the third person in one of the ten “genders” of Bantu. At the 
same time, light is thrown on the origin of the distinction between words 
and sentences. For the above symbols may be translated with equal 


45 Cf. E. Sapir, Language (New York, 1921), p. 105. 

This question, as well as the problem of the origin of various grammatical categories, 
I have investigated in greater detail in several recent papers; cf. Language, vii, 229, 
the studies quoted there, and Language, vit, 255 ff. 

‘7 In many primitive languages such affixes appear on all words; cf. Wolof (West African 
dialect) baxe-na “goodness—of him” = “‘he is good;” sopa-na “love—of him” = “‘he loves,” 
Gossnlendic niag-a “head—of him” =“‘(it is) his head;” takuw-a “seeing—of him” = “he 
sees.”” 48 Cf. Jespersen, Philos. of Gram., p. 214. 

*° Cf. C. Meinhof, Grundziige einer vergleichenden Grammatik der Bontusprachen (Berlin, 
1906). 
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correctness by three sentences, “they are girls, they walk, they are 
pretty,” or by one, “the pretty girls are walking,” “the walking girls 
are pretty.” 

The controversy as to the priority of the word or the sentence is due 
to hypostatizing. It is best settled by reference to the metaphor coined 
by Jespersen (0p. cit., 306), who compares sentences to houses and words 
to rooms. Surely, it would be absurd to ask, what is older, the house or 
the room? One can merely raise the question, did all languages originally 
lodge their references in one-room houses? The answer should probably 
be in the affirmative, though it is of minor importance. In all languages of 
advanced civilizations the subordination of reference is much more highly 
developed than in the more primitive dialects. Thus a sentence like “the 
slowness of his gait astonished us” would have to be rendered in some 
African or American languages by separate speech-units as walking-he, 
slow-he, astonished-we. We can compress a complete judgment into an 
adverb like certainly, possibly.5° In Chinese this process of subordination 
has perhaps been carried further than anywhere else. By appending the 
“empty word” ¢ one can subordinate any sentence or word-group, so 
that it represents one “part of speech” of a larger sentence; cf. ni tuy 
“you understand,” ni tuy ti pa xao woo ydo ta “if your understanding is 
not good I shall punish (you),” literally ‘“‘you(r) understand(ing)’s 
not-good(ness) I wish punish.”’ From a strictly synchronistic point of 
view Jespersen’s scheme of the three ranks (op. cit., p. 96 ff.) is admirably 
adapted to the description of this feature of advanced languages, though 
it would not serve much purpose if applied to idioms like the Bantu 
group. 

If it seems cumbersome and illogical to many that gender or class 
plays a prominent part in such highly developed languages as Latin or 
German, it should be remembered that the concord in expressions such 
as omnes homines veteres or viele gute Leute goes back to patterns which 
were formed when each word was a complete entity, as in a Bantu “sen- 
tence” of the type “‘people-they, many-they, good-they.”” Apart from 
the three genders, other traces of classes survive in Indo-European. For 
example, the names of blood relations of the type pater, mater, frater, 
formed by means of the suffix *(¢)er—(t)or—(t)r, apparently once con- 
stituted a class.*! Undoubtedly this class arose, exactly like the Bantu 
classes, through the association of the referents, which gradually led to 
the assimilation of the sound symbols. This process is one of the greatest 


5° H. Paul had this principle in mind when he called an attribute a “‘weakened” predicate 
(“degradiertes pridikat”); cf. Prinzipien der Sprachgeschichte’ (Halle, 1909), p. 140 ff. 

"Cf. K. Brugmann, Kurze vergl. Gram. d. indogerm. Spr. (1902), p. 330. See also my 
papers, “Sur l’évolution du genre, des cas et des parties du discours,”’ Bull. dela soc. de Ling. 
Xxx (1932), 212 ff. and “Sprachliche Analyse,” to appear in Jdg. Forsch. 
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achievements in the history of language; for it brought order into the 
chaos of nomenclature.” 

The two described categories of person and class serve primarily the 
cognitive aspect of reference. The only universal means of communicat- 
ing its affective aspect is intonation. If we say in a determined tone of 
voice, ‘‘You will leave this house at once” or “‘Are you going to leave 
now?”’, this is understood to be a command, even though we do not use 
the special grammatical form which English, with many other languages, 
possesses for this purpose. All other means of reference must be studied 
from the point of view of the individual languages and can then be com- 
pared with those of other languages, whether of the same linguistic 
family or not. In this manner a new Brugmann might be written, which 
would combine the historical and the descriptive methods, as Prokosch 
once suggested. This project cannot be based on a belief in the ‘‘oneness 
of the all,” but it must proceed, as linguistic study always has done, from 
the careful observation of phonetic habits, of their influence on the form 
of symbols, and of the interrelationship between symbol, reference, and 
referent.™ 

Every age has had the grammar of its philosophy—of a philosophy 
which usually employed ill-defined terms, that is to say, inadequate refer- 
ence and hypostatization.™ It would seem time to replace this Ptolemaic 
method by the Copernican, to realize that many an age-old controversy 
about matters of language or logic is at bottom a matter of terminology. 
Every linguist, psychologist, or critic should take to heart Leisegang’s 
remark (op. cit., 442): 

Man kann wohl sagen, dass alle Absurditaiten und Ungeheuerlichkeiten, auf die 
wir in der Philosophie-, Religions-, und Wissenschaftsgeschichte treffen, darauf 
beruhen, dass eine an einem bestimmten Wirklichkeitsbereich ausgebildete 
Denkform als die einzige richtige und der ganzen Wirklichkeit voll ent- 
sprechende ausgegeben wird. 

H. V. VELTEN 

State College of Washington 


2 Tt is of interest to note that the category of class tends to reappear just when it seems 
to have been discarded to the point of extinction. The numerous homophones of Chinese 
are nowadays more and more frequently distinguished by means of nouns added as classi- 
fiers; e.g., i tso shan “one site mountain,” i kien shan “‘one article shirt.” Cf. Karlgren, 
Sound and Symbol in Chinese (London, 1923), p. 34 f. J. de Angulo makes a similar obser- 
vation regarding some Central American dialects, Language, 11, 46 ff. 

53 Cf. L. Jordan, Zeitschr. f. rom. Phil. xiv, 338 ff.; xivm, 219 ff. 

Even A. Marty, who saw this clearly, fell into the mistake of basing his categories 
(Untersuchungen, 227 ff.) on F. Brentano’s antiquated classification. As an example for the 
type of hypostatizing found throughout Brentano’s work, cf. the definition in Psychologie 
11, 15, Gutes= “etwas, was unmiglich richtig geliebt werden kann”; or the distinction be- 
tween sensuous concepts, such as red, cold, swift, and supersensuous, such as good, willing, 
cause (which are declared to be directly apprehensible by the mind), in The Origin of the 
Knowledge of Right and Wrong, pp. 12, 46. 

55 A case in point is grammatical nomenclature. Cf., e.g., the controversy as to whether 
there is a dative in English or not. There is no such thing as “‘the dative’; no two languages 
employ it alike. The only question that is debatable is whether it would be practical to 
designate certain English prepositional phrases as datives. Too many teachers treat such 
subjects dogmatically. Cf. F. Brunot, La pensée et la langue (Paris, 1927), Introduction. 





SPENSER ALLUSIONS 


“YT ‘HE Spenser Group of the Modern Language Association has under- 

taken as a group project the compiling and publishing of a Spenser 
Allusion Book and has asked Hardin Craig, A. C. Judson, and Ray 
Heffner, chairman, to serve as an editorial committee. They have received 
more than two hundred and fifty new allusions, not contained in F. I. 
Carpenter’s list (Reference Guide, pp. 223-280, 331-333). These are scat- 
tered throughout English and American literature from the sixteenth to 
the twentieth century, some being further references in works already 
cited in Carpenter, but many from sources not before cited. To stimulate 
further research and to avoid duplication, a selection follows from those 
works which are not in Carpenter and which were published before 1640. 
In addition to these, we have received allusions from Lewis F. Ball, 
Leicester Bradner, R. Florence Brinkley, R. R. Cawley, A. W. Craver, 
J.C. French, R. D. Havens, M. Y. Hughes, R. W. Kenny, T. M. Pearce, 
R. H. Perkinson, and H. R. Warfel. We wish to thank all for their con- 
tributions, and especially Miss Dorothy Mason for seventy-five or more 
taken from her thesis at Western Reserve University. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR CONTRIBUTORS 


1. Send only allusions not included in Carpenter’s list. 

2. Not only direct allusions but passages which show indubitably that the 
writer had Spenser or a passage in his works in mind are to be included. The 
first volume will be devoted to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, but 
later allusions will be accepted for inclusion in other volumes. 

3. In citing allusions, use the form here indicated, stating the edition (if 
possible the first occurrence), the exact form of the quotation so quoted as to 
include the complete context, and a note showing the purpose of the writer where 
that is not apparent. 

4. Send all contributions to Ray Heffner, The Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


Anonymous, 1594. [Ray Heffner] 
The Lamentation of Troy for the death of Hector, Whereunto is annexed an olde 
Woman’s Tale in hir solitarie cell. . . . London, 1594 (Brydges, Censura Liter- 
eria 11, 60). 
In the Prologue, Troy’s Ghost says: 
Yet had she rather Spencer would have told them 
For him she calde, that he would helpe t’unfold them 
[And in the poem itself] 
O then, good Spencer, the only Homer living 
Deign for to write with thy fame-quikninge quill 
And though poore Troy due thanks can not be giving 
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The gods are just and they that give them Will 
Write then, O Spencer, in thy muse so trim 
That he in thee, and thou maiest live in him. 


(The poem is dedicated to Sir Peregrine Bertie, Lord Willoughby of Eresby, 
who is called by the poet the “only Hector of Albion, and therefore most worthy 
to protect Hector.”’) 


Anonymous, 1600. [Ray Heffner) 
Additional MS. 14824.5 (date 1600). 

Monday, Lilly, Britton, Daniel, Draiton, 

Chapman and Johnson, Withers, ancient Tusser 

W" the divine Soule-pleasing Sylvester, 

And noble Spencer . . . 
(Quoted by N. Ashton, Du Bartas en Angleterre, 1918.) 


Anonymous, 1645. [J. Franklin Bradley} 

The Great Assizes Holden in Parnassus by Apollo and his Assessours, 1642. 
reprinted in Publications of the Spenser Society, pp. 3-49, 21-22. (Cf. The 
Jonson Allusion Book.) 

{Among the officers of the assizes are] Joseph Scaliger, the Censour of manners 

in Parnassus, Ben. Johnson, Keeper of the Trophonian Denne, John Taylour, 

Cryer of the Court, Edmund Spencer, Clerk of the Assises. 


Aylett, Robert, 1622. [Ray Heffner] 
Susanna: or the arraignment of the Unjust Elders, 1622, (Extract in Corser’s 
Collectanea Anglo-Poetica, 1, 98.) 
Yea Colin Clout doth breake his pipe for shame 
To heare the heavenly ditties of his dame 


Bolton, Edmund, 1624. [Ernest A. Strathmann] 
Nero Caesar, or Monarchie Depraued. An Historicall Worke. Dedicated, with 
leaue, to the Duke of Buckingham, Lord Admirall. By the Translator of Lucius 
Florus. London: Printed by T. S. for Thomas Walkley, at Britaines Bursse. 

1624. p. 161. 

The leuell, or plot of ground vpon which the army of Boadicia, by the Romans 

forestallment, came to be embatteld, was certainly vpon a plaine, of at least fiue, 
or sixe miles ouer in breadth, betweene two woods; at either end of the open field 
one. ... But whereabout in these parts of Britain, that very place was, vnlesse 
it were vpon Salisburie plaine, where there is a black-heath, and scope enough, is 
not for mee to imagine. Edmund Spencer, who was in his time, the most learned 
poet of England, layes it to haue beene further off, for he names besides Severn. 
But without praying in aide of his poems, I seeme to my selfe to haue made it 
vehementlie probable, that the field was hereabout, by hauing shewed that 
Paullinus was marcht hitherwards. .. . 
(The allusion is cited by Joseph Hunter, Chorus Vatum, Harleian MS. 24490, 
p. 470. He quotes only “Edmund Spencer who was in his time the most learned 
poet of England.” The allusion is noteworthy for its reference to Spenser as an 
authority on chronicles. The passage is unchanged in the edition of 1627.) 
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Byrd, William, 1611. [Dorothy E. Mason] 
An English Garner (ed. A. H. Bullen). 
The Second Booke of Songs and Sonnets (1611), p. 58. 
Crowned with flowers, I saw fair A marillis, 
By Thyrsis sit, hard by a fount of Crystal, 
And with her hand more white than Snow or Lillies 
On sand she wrote, “‘my faith shall be immortal,” 
And suddenly a storm of wind and weather, 
Blew all her faith and sand away together. 
(Cf. Amoretti, Lxxv.) 


Campion, Thomas, 1619. [Ray Heffner] 
Epigrammatum Liber (Edition of 1619). Works ed. Percival Vivian, p. 341. 
Ad. Ed. Spencerum: 
Sive Canis silvas, Spencere, vel horrida belli 
Fulmina, dispeream ni te amen, et intime Amen. 


Chapman, George, 1609. [Edwin Greenlaw] 
Ican of Peace (1609). 

Like errant-knights that by enchantments swerve 

From their true lady’s being, and embrace 

An ugly witch with her fantastic face, 

To make them think Truth’s substance in their arms; 

Which they have not, but her shadow’s charms. 
(Red Cross deserting Una for Duessa?) 


Clapham, Henoch, 1608. [Edwin Greenlaw] 
Appended to Henoch Clapham’s Errour on the Left Hand (1608) is ‘‘A Pastorall 
Epilogue between Hobbinoll and Collin Clout.”’ Discusses church evils of the 
day, etc. 


Cleveland, John, 1647. [Edwin Greenlaw] 
Poems (1647). ‘The King’s Disguise” (Saintsbury, Caroline Poets 111, 55) 
Scribbling assassinate: thy lines attest 
An earmark due, Cub of the Blatant Beast; 
Whose breath, before ’tis syllabled for worse, 
Is blasphemy unfledged, a callow curse. 


Cokaine, Sir Aston, 1632. [J. Franklin Bradley] 
Commedatory verses prefixed to Massinnger’s Emperor of the East, 1632. (Cf. 
The Jonson Allusion Book.) 

Thou more than Poet, our Mercurie (that art 

A pollo’s Messenger, and do’st impart 

His best expressions to our eares) live long 

To purifie the slighted English tongue 

That both the Nymphes of Tagus, and of Poe, 

May not henceforth despise our language so, 

Nor could they doe it, if they ere had seene 
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The matchlesse features of the faerie Queene; 
Read Johnson, Shakespeare, Beaumont, Fletcher, or 
Thy neat-limned peeces, Skilfull Massinger. 


Coplie, Anthonie, 1595. [Ray Heffner! 
Wits Fittes and Fancies... 
Also Loves owle: an idle conceited Dialogue between Love and an oldeman. London 

1595. 

(Brydges; Censusa Literaria. u, pp. 126-135, pp. 128-129, [Brydges] reprint o/ 
the address “to the Gentlemen reader,”’ prefixed to Loves Owle.) 

As for my Loves owle, I am content that Momus turn it to a tennis ball, ii 
he can, and bandy it quite away: namely, I desire M. Daniel, M. Spencer, ani 
other prime poets of our time, to pardon it with as easie a frowne as they please, 
for that I give them to understand, that an Universities Muse never pen’d it, 
though humbly devoted thereunto, 

Yours, in desire to please, you 
A. ¢. 


Dollington, Robert, 1598. [Edwin Greenlaw) 
The View of France, 1598, Sig. C. 

I would our Poet, that made a marriage betweene the Medun and Thames at 
Rochester, had the handling of this matter [Nature of Saéne and Rhone rivers’: 
for it becomes a Poem better than a Relation. 


Heywood, Thomas, 1612. [Dorothy E. Mason| 
An Apology for Actors. Shakespeare Society Publications, x1v (London, 1841), 
57. 
Women, likewise, that are chaste are by us extolled and encouraged in their 
vertues, being instanced by Diana, Belphoebe, Matilda, Lucrece, and the 
Countess of Salisbury. 


Heywood, Thomas, 1613. [Dorothy E. Mason! 
A Marriage Triumph. Repr. from the 1613 edition for the Percy Societ) 
London, 1842, p. 17. 

That from the triple-headed Gerion have 

Kept from a timeless and abortive grave 

Fair Belgia, and her seventeen daughters all, 

Doom’d to a sad and mournful funerall . . . 
(Cf. Spenser’s description of Belgia and her “seuenteen goodly sonnes,”’ F(), 
v, canto x and xi.) 


Jones, J., 1603. [Ray Heffner] 

An Epitaph vpon the Death of our late gratious and dread Soveraigne Elizabeth, 
Queene of England. 1603. Reprint in Nichols, Progresses of Q. Elizabeth, 111, 
651-652. 


King Davids sonne 
Had greater grace, no more did understand 
Then did Eliza, Queene of Fayry-lond. 
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The Spenser Group 627 


Linche, Richard, 1596. [Dorothy E. Mason] 
Diella. Certain Sonnets (1596). In Elizabethan Sonnets. ed. Sidney Lee, 1, Sonnet 
1x, p. 305. (Cf. Amoretti, xv111.) 
O were thou not much harder than a flint, 
thou hadst ere this, been melted into love! 
In firmest stone, small rain doth make a print: 
but seas of tears cannot thy hardness move! 
Then, wretched I, must die before my time! 
Blasted and spoiled in my budding prime. 


Massinger, Philip, ca 1636. [James G. McManaway, Robert R. Cawley] 
The plays of Philip Massinger (Gifford edition) 1813, Vol. IV, 597 (Ded. letter 
to Earl of Pembroke). 
and a more moving quill, 
Than Spenser used when he gave Astrophil 
A living epicedium. 


Massinger, Philip, ante 1640. [James G. McManaway] 
Copie of a Letter Written to the Earl of Pembroke, Lord Chamberlaine A. B. Grosart 
in Englische Studien xxv1 (1898) pp. 1 ff. Also in Philip Massinger by A. H. 

Cruickshand. (Oxford, 1920) Appendix 17, p. 208-211. In the third line “Spen- 
cer” is crossed out. 

Unimitable Spencer ne’re had been 

Soe famous for his matchlesse Fairie Queene 

Had he not found a Spencer Sydney to preferr [sic] 

His plaine way in his Shepheards Calender 


Papillon, Phillip, 1625. [Dorothy E. Mason] 
Commendatory verses prefixed to the 1625 edition of Browne’s Pastorals. Ed. 
Grosart, 1, 3. 
Hearing such madrigals as these 
Astonished is Philisides, 
And vanquished by thy sweeter lays 
Forswears 
Resigns 
And Colin Clout his oaten reed, 
Which to us such pleasure breed, 
Resigns to thee; griev’d because his 
Mulla by Tavy vanquish’d is. 


his pipe; yields thee the bays: 


Peele, George, 1599. [Dorothy E. Mason] 
David and Bethsabe (1599). Works, ed. A. H. Bullen. London, 1888, 1, 42. 
Beauteous and bright is he among the tribes; 
As when the sun attired in glistering robe, 
Comes dancing from his orient gate, 
And bridegroom-like hurls through the gloomy air 
His radiant beams, such doth King David show, 
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628 Spenser Allusions 


Crowned with the honour of his enemies’ town, 
Shining in riches like the firmament, 
The starry vault that overhangs the earth: 
So looketh David King of Israel. 
(Cf. Fairie Queene, 1, v, st. 2.) 


Peele, George, 1589. [Dorothy E. Mason] 
The Tale of Troy (1589). Works. ed. A. H. Bullen. London, 1888, m, 244. 

So couth he sings his lays among them all, 

And tunes his pipe unto the water’s fall. 
(Cf. Shep. Cal., A prill, 33-36) 


Peele, George, 1589. [Dorothy E. Mason} 
And Eglogue Congratulatorie to Robert Earle of Essex (1589). Works. ed. A. H. 
Bullen. London. 1888, 11. 
Peele uses the characters of Piers and Pallinode, and employs a rustic dialect. 


R.R., 1641. [Dorothy E. Mason] 
“Commendatorie lines” prefixed to DuBartas His Divine Weekes and Workes 
... translated by Josuah Sylvester. London, 1641. 


IN COMMENDATION OF THIS WORTHIE WORKE 


Foole that I was, I thought in younger times 
That all the Muses had their graces sowne 

In Chaucers Spencers and sweet Daniels rimes. 
(So, good seemes best, where better is unknown.) 


T. H., 1637. [Edwin Greenlaw] 
A Certaine Lecture (1637), pp. 20-21. 

And of our English, I will only, at this time, memorize two: famous Mr. 
Edmund Spencer, magnified in his Gloriana; and the most renowned Sir Philip 
Sidney, never to bee forgotten in his Pamela and Philoclea. 


Weever, John, 1600. [Edwin Greenlaw] 
Fannus & Melliflora (1600). Quoted from this recently found work in L.T7.S. 
June 12, 1924, p. 376. 

By some great power or heavenly influence 

The Fairies proved full stout hardy knights, 

In justs, in tilts, in tournaments, and fights, 

As Spencer showes, But Spencer now is gone, 

You Faery Knights, your greatest losse bemone. 
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FOREIGN SOCIETIES AND JOURNALS 


Arrangements have been effected whereby members of the Mod- 
ern Language Association may pay membership fees or subscriptions 
to the following Societies and Journals, in American currency, through 
the Treasurer of the Association, thereby avoiding the inconvenience 
and expense of purchasing foreign drafts. Members of the Modern 
Language Association may conveniently include the amount of such 
subscriptions or membership fees when they draw their checks for 
dues to the Association. 


EARLY ENGLISH TEXT SOCIETY 


The annual membership fee (£2 2s), reckoned in American cur- 
rency as $7.25, includes all texts issued for the current year. Sub- 
scriptions will be received at this rate either from individuals or from 
libraries. Inasmuch as the E.E.T.S. is ordinarily about two years be- 
hind the calendar in issuing its texts, persons should specify whether 
they wish their subscriptions to be entered as of the current calendar 
year or whether they wish them to be ante-dated so as to cover the 
texts which actually issue during the year. Members have the privilege 
of purchasing texts previously issued by the E.E.T.S., up to a certain 
amount, at a considerable discount. 


THE MALONE SOCIETY 


The annual membership fee (£1 1s), reckoned in American cur- 
rency as $3.65, includes all books issued by the Society for the year. 
In addition new members pay an entrance fee of $3.65 (£1 1s), for 
which they will receive the regular publications of any back year they 
may select. Back numbers are purchasable by members, and complete 
sets may be obtained at 25% discount. A leaflet containing the full 
list of Malone Society books from 1907 through 1924 will be sent on 
application. 


THE REVIEW OF ENGLISH STUDIES 


The annual subscription (£1 1s) will be reckoned in American cur- 
rency as $3.65. Volumes I (1925) and II (1926) are still obtainable 
and will be sent together (postpaid) for $7.25 (unbound). Bound 
copies of Volume III will be supplied for $6.00 (postpaid). 

LyMAN R. BRADLEY 
Treasurer of the Association 


100 Washington Square East, New York, N.Y. 
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In New Editions 
ACREMANT CES DAMES AUX CHAPEAUX 
VERTS 


A recent play depicting with rare psychological insight the tra- 
ditions, manners, spirit, character, and wit of a French family. 
Edited by Robert and Héléne Fouré, Ohio State University. 201 
pages, $0.80 


BALZAC THREE STORIES 
Showing the keen observation and imagination that made Balzac 


one of the greatest novelists. Edited by George D. Morris, In- 
diana University. 285 pages, $1.00 


HUGO LES TRAVAILLEURS DE LA MER 
A moving story of romantic love, struggle, and tragic fate. 


Abridged and edited by James Herbert Wilson, Saint Stephen’s 
College, Columbia University. 215 pages, $0.72 


LARRA SELECTED ESSAYS 


Fourteen essays which reflect D. Mariano José de Larra’s talent 
as painter of contemporary customs, as literary critic, and as 
political satirist. Edited by Caroline B. Bourland, Smith College. 
225 pages, $1.00 


LEON  TIPOS Y PAISAJES 

Charming selections from the work of this master of style. Edited 
by S. L. Millard Rosenberg, the University of California at Los 
Angeles. 366 pages, $1.20 


PALACIO VALDES LA NOVELA DE UN 
NOVELISTA 
A novelized autobiography, written with the grace and humor 


for which the author is famous. Edited by William S. Hendrix, 
Ohio State University. 405 pages, $1.20 


Catalogue prices are quoted. 
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NEW HOLT BOOKS 





Essentials of English Grammar 
By OTTO JESPERSEN, University of Copenhagen 
A new English grammar by one of the most eminent of grammarians. 
Descriptive in approach, modern in scope, divided according to the 
chief grammatical categories, and abounding in apt and effective ex- 


amples, the book is excellently adapted as a class text in courses pertain- 
ing to English grammar and language. $2.00 


Language 
By LEONARD BLOOMFIELD, University of Chicago 
“It is the best introduction to linguistic science in English or any other 


language. I shall advise my students to purchase this book rather than 
any of its rivals.”—E. H. Sturtevant, Yale University $3.00 


Shakespeare Under Elizabeth 
By G. B. HARRISON 


“An approach which is striking in its freshness, and a treatment remark- 
able for its vividness. . . . It is with Shakespeare the dramatist that he 
concerns himself in this revealing work; Shakespeare writing plays in 
the reign of Elizabeth.’—Percy Hutchinson in New York Times Book 
Review $3.00 


Elizabethan and Stuart Plays 


Volume One 
By C. R. BASKERVILL, University of Chicago, V. B. HELTZEL 
and A. H. NETHERCOT, Northwestern University 
This collection of 24 plays, ranging in time from Udall’s Roister Doister 
to Webster’s The Duchess of Malfi, is so carefully selected and so skill- 


fully edited that it will undoubtedly become the standard text in its 
field. Ready in late summer 


Anthology of Eighteenth Century Prose 
By C. A. Moore, University of Minnesota 


By confining himself to the fifteen outstanding prose writers of the 
period, Professor Moore was able to include more of the best specimens 
of prose than are to be found in other anthologies. Edited with fine 
acumen and taste. Ready in July 











HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
One Park Avenue New York 
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Victorian Bibliography for 1932 








in the May issue of 





MODERN PHILOLOGY 











A bibliographical review of recent publications relating to Eng- 
lish literature during the Victorian period, and of material deal- 
ing with Victorian politics, economics, philosophy, religion, law, 
art, and society—insofar as this material has a recognizable bear- 
ing on the literature. Prepared by Charles F. Harrold, Frederic 
E. Faverty, Helen C. White, and William D. Templeman, Chair- 
man. 


in the May and August issues 
Etudes sur Jean Renart, II, by Lours ANDRE VIGNERAS 
The Background of Peire d’ Alvernhe’s Chantarai by WALTER T. 
PATTISON 
Macias in Legend and Literature by KENNETH HALE VANDER- 
FORD 
Middleton's Civic Employment by R. C. BALD 


The Subscription Enterprises of John Ogilby and Richard Blome 
by SARAH L. C. CLAPP 


The Idea of Progress and the Revolt against Deism by R. S. 
CRANE 


Coleridge’s Indebtedness to Paltock’s Peter Wilkins by JOHN 
ROBERT Moore 


Modern Philology is edited by Ronald S. Crane. It is pub- 
lished quarterly at the annual rate of $5.00. Canadian postage, 
15 cents; foreign, 35 cents. 

















The University of Chicago Press 






































Practical and economical, this new book is meeting a real need. 
While teaching grammar and developing a useful vocabulary, 

it provides material which makes possible the oust acquisition 
of reading skill. It is unique in content and meth 




















First Spanish Grammar 


and Reader 
by 


CARLOS GARCIA-PRADA, PH.D., AND WILLIAM EADE WILSON, PH.D. 
Department of Romanic Languages 
University of Washington 


t des combined grammar and reader provides material for 
the first year of Spanish study. The main purpose of the 
book in agreement with the latest and most advanced the- 
ories of modern language teaching, is to provide such know!- 
edge and experience as will enable the student to become 
proficient in the reading of Spanish. Unity and correlation 
are maintained between the grammar and the reading ma- 
terial. Verb forms are presented in the order of their rela- 
tive importance in both written and spoken Spanish. Thus 
the student is not required to study a verb in all its forms 
from the very start, but learns its different moods and tenses 
in the order of their actual use in Spanish. Exercises in 
vocabulary building enable the student to master with ease 
the 1200 commonest words and 100 idioms. Translation 
of difficult words in footnotes conserves the student's time 
and permits the inclusion of fairly difficult selections. 


THE CENTURY MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES 
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KENNETH MCKENZIE, PH.D. 


THE CENTURY CO. 


PUBLISHERS OF THE NEW CENTURY DICTIONARY 


353 Fourth Avenue 2126 Prairie Avenue 
New York Chicago 
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ie College Readings in P Readings in S 
: ge Readings in Poetry dings Vv 
2 English and American Present-Day Writers 
If you have been secking a comparatively This one volume of specimens, chosen for 
> | brief and inexpensive anthology of classic their literary quality, freshness, and inter- 
a. English and American poems, you will be est, ranges through all the types of writing 
i ¥ delighted with this book. It was compiled studied in the freshman course—paragraph, 
aH after an extended survey of courses of exposition, essay, description, short story, 

; study and should duplicate but few of the and drama. The table of contents includes Am 
Jom poems the average student has met in high a host of thoroughly established names, al- nect 
~., school, yet it is sufficiently comprehensive though the author’s fame in each case was : 

© to suit the varying requftements of fresh- less a criterion for selection than the in- ity 
x man English classes, poetry, and survey terest and appropriateness of his work to cov 
¥ courses. The pocket-size format is appeal- an audience of college freshmen. Published abl 
f ing. Published March 28, $1.10. May 2. To 
* 

. © azil 
aos i F ulton En 
me Monroe & Henderson te , on 
ef Writing Craftsmanship oe tra 
ae . e.e , 
7 The New Poetry Revised Edition er 
ee . ee per 

Revised Edition , —=e a 
This program of imitative writing and 

thoughtful reading for the first course in Tui 
# New poems ; new poets ; biographical, criti- English has been so freshened by new ma- Sit 
fe cal, and bibliographical material on each terial and so rearranged as to be practically $4 

poet included ; new type, new format; and a new book. The first part of the volume 
2 an extremely low price on the student's is now given over to models, the second 
= § edition recommend the latest version of this part to discussional material. Abundant O1 
bi familiar work to your attention. 827 pages, teaching helps are supplied. Published sa 
$2.25. March 28, $2.00. ba 
we 
i READINGS, RHETORIC, AND HANDBOOK COMBINED ft 
in 
English Composition in Theory and Practice . 
P 
Canby-Pierce-MacCracken-T hompson I- 
3. 
Fresh specimen material, new exercises, new text matter on principles of rhetoric, and more B 
““handbook’’ information make this familiar text practically a new book. Containing over th 


three hundred pages of specimens alone, and other material in proportion, it will supply 
generously the needs of the freshman class in English. Published March 14, $2.00 
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Announcing new publications 
of Columbia University Press 
2960 Broadway, New York City 


American 
Speech 


American Speech is one of the few really 
necessary journals, I read every word of 
it, and keep all the back numbers, It 
covers the field admirably, and is invari- 
ably interesting,” to quote H. L. Mencken. 
To that we will add “It is the only mag- 
azine that concentrates on the varieties of 
English in America—presenting articles 
on various dialects, having phonetic 
transcriptions, and an extensive biblio- 
graphical section that comes near to being 
perfect for scholarly purposes.” The 
magazine is published on the 15th of Feb- 
ruary, April, October, and December. 
Single copy, $1.00. Year’s subscription, 
$4.00. 


One of Vachel Lindsay’s admirers has 
said: “The printed pages held only the 
bare bones of his verses; not until they 
were clothed in the sensuous, glowing 
flesh of his own chanting did they spring 
into full life.” That is indeed true; and 
so we “published” three of his poems on 
phonograph records. 1. The Congo, Part 
I—2. The Congo, Part II, and Kansas— 
3- John L. Sullivan, the Strong Boy of 
Boston. Each record, 75c. The set of 
three, $2.00. 


Hitherto even an English scholar has 
been inclined to consider Shelley’s Alar- 
tor a poem endowed with amazing 
beauty, and obscurity. But Harold Leroy 


A Quarterly of Linguistic Usage 


Edited by Cabell Greet, 
and four other publications 


Hoffman, in An Odyssey of the Soul, 
proves beyond a doubt that Shelley gave 
expression to a very definite idea in that 
flood of poetry which arose from the im- 
pressions made upon him by nature and 
his reading. (Columbia University Studies 
in English and Comparative Literature, 
$2.50) 


May 15th marked the hundredth anni- 
versary of the death of Edmund Kean. 
It was an occasion to recall Coleridge’s 
words, “Seeing him act was like reading 
Shakespeare by flashes of lightning.” It 
was also the day on which Harold Hille- 
brand’s Edmund Kean was published, for 
the reason that Kean’s biography has 
hardly been written hitherto with proper 
justice to his powers, to the relation of 
these powers to his time, and to modern 
scholarship. $5.00. 


We can safely state that modern English 
linguistics are meaningless without a 
knowledge of Old and Middle English. 
And modern English literature is in great 
part meaningless without a knowledge of 
our debt to the Greek classics. There is, 
therefore, a value to F. M. K. Foster’s 
English Translations from the Greek: a 
bibliographical survey, which covered the 
field up to 1918 in no mean fashion. (Co- 
lumbia University Studies in English and 
Comparative Literature, $2.50) 
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ESSAYS 
IN 


MODERN 
THOUGHT 


EDITED BY 
JOSEPH M. BACHELOR 


Associate Prorgssor oF ENGLISH 
Miami UNIVERSITY 


RALPH L. HENRY 


AssisTANT Proregssor oF ENGLISH 
CarLeTon CoLLeGE 


SECOND 
SERIES 











Compared with other avail- 
able books of a similar nature 
this book is richer in content, 
more practical in method, 
more penetrating and sugges- 
tive in its questions, and more 
complete, 


Octavo, 504 pages 


Price, $2.00 











Some of the Features of the New Edition 


F orTY new challenging essays of several kinds and lengths, deal- 
ing with a wide variety of timely and provocative subjects, writ- 
ten by such authors as Heywood Broun, Zona Gale, William E. Borah, 
Stephen Leacock, John Galsworthy, Stuart Chase, Walter Lippmann, 
James Truslow Adams, Agnes Repplier, Robert Andrews Millikan, 
and Harry Emerson Fosdick. 

In addition to questions of content and interpretation, each essay is 


followed by questions on style—word choices, paragraph development, 
figures of speech, etc.—and exercises in word study and vocabulary 


“ building. 


Helpful footnotes are included to explain certain names and allu- 
sions in the essays. These are aids to an immediate understanding 
of the essays. 

Nine representative themes, written by competent college freshmen 


as regular assignments, are reprinted in the appendix exactly as they 
were originally written with only mechanical errors corrected. 


In the appendix also are short biographies of each of the authors 
represented in the book and lists of the best books of each author. 
Challenging Essays in Modern Thought provides for college fresh- 
man students a series of readings which will serve as a direct stimu- 
lation to the students’ thinking and writing. 
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REGULATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


ADOPTED BY THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Arrearages in Membership Dues: 


If members are in arrears for dues for the preceding calendar year 
their copies of PMLA will not be mailed to them until the dues for the 
previous year have been paid. Members whose dues continue unpaid 
for two calendar years shall be dropped from the printed List of 
Members. 


Papers for the Program of the Annual Meeting: 


Members of the Association may offer papers to be read either at 
the General Sessions, at the Departmental Sections, or at meetings of 
the Research Groups. The titles of papers proposed for General Ses- 
sions or for the Departmental Sections should, in all cases, be accom- 
panied by synopses (not to exceed 60 words) to be printed in the 
program. 

Papers for the General Sessions should be submitted to the Secre- 
tary of the Association for consideration by the Program Committee; 
papers for the Departmental Sections may be sent to the Secretary or 
directly to the officers of the Sections as announced in the June PMLA. 
The titles of papers for the Research Groups should be submitted to 
officers of the Group concerned. 

The latest date at which proposals for the program can be received 
is October 31, but notice well in advance of this date is highly desirable 
as programs are often made up before that date. 


Manuscripts Submitted for Publication in PMLA: 


Members have the privilege of submitting papers for publication in 
PMLA, whether they have been previously presented at the Annual 
Meeting or not. Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor of 
PMLA, to be referred to the appropriate member of the Editorial 
Committee. No paper shall be accepted for publication which has not 
been approved by a member of the Editorial Committee. 

Contributors shall be allowed seventy-five cents per galley for 
author’s corrections, but charges in excess of this allowance shall be 
paid by the contributor. 

Fifty reprints with covers (or twenty-five in the case of communi- 
cations in the “Comment and Criticism” Department) will be supplied 
to contributors gratis. A larger number will be furnished if desired, 
provided that notice is given by the time corrected page proof is re- 
turned. The cost of these extra reprints will be determined on the basis 
of the actual charges made by the printers. 

















THE MONOGRAPH SERIES 


OF THE 
Modern Language Association of America 


I. LES PROPHECIES DE MERLIN 
Edited from MS 593 in the Bibliothéque Municipale of Rennes 


By Lucy ALLEN PATON 


Part One: Introduction and Text (xl+496 pp.). Price $9.00 
Part Two: Studies in the Contents (iv-+406 pp.). rice $9. 

Wn. A. Nitze (Modern Philology, Aug. 1929) : This is an important book: not 
merely for Arthurians but especially for students of medieval history and of 
Franco-Italian literature. Essentially a piece of Venetian propaganda, the Prophe- 
cies de Merlin consists of historical and romantic prognostication, attributed to 
the Arthurian seer, and mingled with narrative of knightly adventure taken, in 
large part, from the Vulgate cycle, the Prose Tristan, and the Palamedes. . . . 
One closes those two volumes with a sense of admiration and gratitude for their 
learned author, who promises further studies on the legend of Merlin, an event 
to which all Arthurian scholars will look forward with much interest. 


II. DRAMATIC PUBLICATION IN ENGLAND, 1580-1640 
A Study of Conditions Affecting Content and Form of Drama 
By Evetyn May ALBRIGHT 

Published January 1927 (vi+442 pp.). Price $4.50. 

Sir Edmund Chambers (Mod. Lang. Review, Jan., 1928): Miss Albright has 
succeeded in collecting a great deal of interesting material on many topics re- 
lating to play publication; on the regulation of the stage; on the censorship, 
both in its general and in its dramatic operation; on copyright and stage right; 
on the sources of dramatic copy; on the methods of the printing houses; on con- 
temporary notions of typographic accuracy. . . . She has a good deal that is 
interesting to say on such topics as the psychology of compositors and press 
correctors, the use of ‘proofs,’ the doubtful evidence for any practice of com- 
position from dictation. And she deals fully with the trend of censorship as 
disclosed by extant censored manuscripts, and the attitude of Elizabethan and 
Jacobean playwrights to politics. 


III. WRITINGS ASCRIBED TO RICHARD ROLLE HERMIT OF 
HAMPOLE AND MATERIALS FOR HIS BIOGRAPHY 


By Hore Emiry ALLEN 


Published December 1927 (xvi+568 pp.). Price $7.50. 

The British Academy awarded the Rose Mary Crawshay prize in English 
Literature to Miss Allen for this work. 

Howard R. Patch (Speculum, October 1929): For a number of years scholars 
have eagerly awaited the publication of this work. . . . And it is really an 
honor, not only to Miss Allen, but also to the scholars who initially guided her 
research, and to the foundation which is responsible for its publication. Every 
document ascribed to Rolle has been minutely examined, and its claim to 
authenticity duly tested from every point of view. The editions and manu- 
scripts are fully listed, and the evidence for the materials regarding the mystic’s 
life properly scrutinized. Miss Allen has invited and received assistance from 
many quarters, has taken many a long journey to places where personal investi- 
gation was necessary, and has supplied abundant data for checking every step of 
her research. It only remains to say that her zeal in the case of an author whose 
special preoccupations seems to have been almost entirely different from her own 
must remain extraordinary—a witness to her abiding faith in the pure scholarship 
and scientific method which have borne her such rich fruits. 


A discount of one-third from the list-price will be allowed to Members of 
the Association on any of the Monographs in this Series. 

Orders from the U. S. and Canada should be addressed to D. C. Heath and 
Company, Boston. Orders from abroad should be addressed to Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, London, E.C.4. 

















REVOLVING FUND SERIES 
Published for the 


Modern Language Association of America 
by D. Appleton-Century Company 


I. THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN AMERICA 
By Georce Puiuip Krapp 


Two volumes (Vol. I, xvi+378 pp.; Vol. II, vi+356 pp.). Price $10. 

Morgan Callaway, Jr. (University of Texas Studies in English, No. 8): A 
work of which all Americans will be proud. ... What impresses me most in this 
work is the catholicity of the judgments expressed. Professor Krapp’s book 
moves in a region never touched by Mr. H. L. Mencken in his The American 
Language or by Mr. Gilbert M. Tucker in his American English. 


II. PROBLEMS IN SHAKSPERE’S PENMANSHIP 
By Samuet A. TANNENBAUM, M.D. 

xvi-+241 pages; fifty-seven illustrations in facsimile and a full size, half- 
tone reproduction on India paper of the three pages of Shakspere’s Will. 
Price $4. 

Tucker Brooke (Th: Yale Review, Jan. 1928): The subject is an important 
one, reaching far beyond the question of the authenticity of certain extant 
signatures. . . . Since Shakespeare did not use a typewriter, and cannot be 
supposed to have dictated his poetry or even to have carefully collated and 
corrected scriveners’ copies, it is evident that the ultimate source of all his 
works must have been manuscript in his own handwriting. It therefore greatly 
concerns all who seek to interpret the printed text to know what kind of hand 
he wrote and how legibly, whether he wrote fast or slow, carefully or other- 
wise. All these things, and many more, Dr. Tannenbaum deals with, and he 
shows cause for believing that Shakespeare’s penmanship was considerably more 
adequate to his occasions than is commonly supposed. 


Ill. KEATS AND MARY TIGHE 
By Ear_te Vonarp WELLER 


A page-for-page reprint of the 1811 ed. of the Poems of Mrs. Tighe, with 
phrases from the text of Keats arranged at the foot of the page, and an Index 
for convenient cross reference; also a Memorial Introduction. (xi+334 pages) 
Price $3.50. 

A.J. in Modern Language Review, April, 1930: Mr. Weller brings with him 
some 400 parallel words and phrases; arranges them in footnotes, and cross 
indexes them in the Appendix. Some, it is true, seem trivial; others contro- 
versial; but as a whole the editor has made an interesting, if not convincing, case. 
The volume, however, serves another purpose. It reintroduces to an inappre- 
ciative world the work of a sadly neglected poetess. 


IV. BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
NOVEL IN FRANCE 
By Ratpx CopLestone WILLIAMS 

xiv-+356 pages; containing between twelve and thirteen hundred titles. Part I 
is a list of authors; Part II is a list of novels; Part III is an alphabetical list of 
titles with authors’ names. Price $3.50. 

H. Carrington Lancaster in Mod. Lang. Notes, Jan. 1932: The obvious need 
for a history of the French novel in the seventeenth century gave Dr. Williams the 
excellent idea of preparing the way for such a book by publishing a bibliography 
of the genre. He went about the undertaking with unflagging industry, not dis- 
couraged by the fact that he was frequently limited in French libraries to the 
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dole of a few books a day. His results have been most handsomely published by 
the M.L.A. ... Nearly one hundred additional titles are given in an appendix, 
devoted to doubtful cases. . . . The project is one designed to be of assistance to 
investigators interested in the seventeenth-century novel, in individual novelists, or 
in the origins of the fiction of later centuries, both in France and abroad... . In 
short, the work is far from being definitive, but, despite its defects, it includes a 
great deal of information that is hard to obtain elsewhere, so that it should prove 
to be a useful starting-point for numerous monographs. Properly used, it wii! 
render much service and ought to be found in all libraries where advanced work is 
carried on in any modern European literature. 


V. THE GYPSIES METAMORPHOSED, WRITTEN BY BEN JONSON 
A variorum edition by George Watson Cole, L.H.D., Librarian Emeritus of the 
Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery 

xviii+298 royal octavo pages. Contains a facsimile of the rare first edition and 
of a contemporary MS. never before printed. Also reproduces for the first time with 
the masque the chief pieces of accompanying music. With Introduction, Notes, and 
bibliographical Appendices. Price $5.00. 

Leonard L. Mackall in New York Herald Tribune, May 22, 1932: Dr. Cole’s 
introduction and appendices give all the results of a most minute and exhaustive 
careful study of every physical detail of the 1640 duodecimo and of all the variations 
in the various texts, and he uses ingenious diagrams and tables to show clearly the 
precise relationship to each other of all the original leaves (and pages) and those 
substituted for some of them.... After having first thoroughly mastered all of 
the more technical details of Dr. Cole’s exhaustive study, the reader is biblio- 
graphically entitled to sample Ben Jonson’s “unexpurgated” text—even at the 
risk of getting shocked, if possible.... This particular masque, written to be 
produced when King James I was entertained on August 3, 1621, at Burleigh in 
Rutlandshire, by his favorite, George Villiers (recently made Marquis, soon to 
become Duke of Buckingham), is, incidentally, “an exhaustive study of gypsy 
manners and gypsy language.” 


Address orders to D. Appleton-Century Company, 35 West 32 Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

Orders from abroad should be addressed to Humphrey Milford, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, Amen Corner, London, E.C. 4. 


MODERN HUMANITIES RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 

The metent Be in the M.H.R.A. to members of the M.L.A. is $1.50 (instead 
of $2.00). Members of M.H.R.A. have the privilege of subscribing at reduced rates 
to the following periodicals: 

Modern Language Review $3.75 (instead of $6.00) 

Annual Bibliography of English Language and Literature $1.25 (instead of $2.50) 

Year’s Work in Modern Language Studies $1.25 (instead of $2.50) 

(Volumes IT, III and IV of the Annual Bibliography are now out of print.) 
grag fees for M.H.R.A. and orders for any of the above periodicals may 

e sent to 


Lyman R. BRADLEY 
Sub-Secretary for America 
100 Washington Square East 
New York, N.Y. 
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Rotographs of Manuscripts 
and Rare Printed Books 


Reproductions of the following manuscripts and rare printed books have 
already been purchased with the proceeds of the Rotograph Fund collected by 
the Modern Language Association of America, and are now on deposit in the 
Library of Congress at Washington. They will be loaned to college and univer- 
sity libraries for the use of persons engaged in research. The normal period of 
such loan is six months; but the loan may be renewed if the rotograph in question 
is not otherwise in demand. The first claim to the loan of rotographs belongs to 
the institution at whose request the reproduction is made; and libraries which 
have regularly contributed to the Fund have priority of right to their use. Re- 
quests for the loan of rotographs should be made by the librarian of the library 
which wishes to borrow them, and should be addressed to the Division of Man- 
uscripts, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. In making such a request, the 
title of the rotograph and its serial number should be specified. Scholars referring 
to these rotographs in their published writings should use the phrase: ‘Library 
of Congress, Modern Language Association Deposit, No.—.’ 


1. British Museum, MS. Addit. 37492, Kynge Charlys and other poems. 
(93 sheets—1 half sheet). 

. British Museum, MS. Cotton Nero, A. x., Art. 3, Pearl, Cleanness, Patience 

and Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. (179 sheets.) 

, at de Flores y Blanca Flor., 1510, Brit. Mus. copy. G. 10203. (28 
eets. 

. Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. 589, Scyros and Adelphe. (55 sheets.) 

. MS. No. 4568 of the Bibliothéque Communale at Mons, Perzeval le Gallois, 

(15 sheets.) 

British Museum, MS. Harley 2253. English, French, and Latin verse and 

=. (141 sheets.) 

. Trinity College, Dublin, MS. 652, Item 6, the Miracle Play of the Conver- 

sion of Jonathas the Jew. (37 sheets.) 

. Perceval le Gallois, Paris, 1530, Brit. Mus. copy, C.7.b.10. (230 sheets.) 

. Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. B.14.39. Ballad of Judas and other poems. 
(88 sheets.) 

. Henry Wotton, Courtlie controversie of Cupids Cautels, 1578, Bodleian 
copy. (155 sheets.) 

. Robert Cawdrey, A Table Alphabetical, 1604, Bodleian copy. (66 sheets.) 

. Portions of Lansdowne MSS., Brit. Mus., containing letters of William 
Fleetwood. (37 sheets.) 

. Raoul Lefevre, Livre de Iason, c.1485, Brit. Mus. copy. C.6.b.10. (1490?) 
(131 sheets.) 

. Chaucer, Troilus and Criseyde, Caxton’s edition, c.1485, the perfect copy 
in the British Museum. C.11.c.10. (117 sheets.) 

. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. francais 1097, Folios 1-44: Jean de 
Meun’s translation of Boethius’ De Consolatione Philosophie. (44 sheets.) 

. British Museum, Sloane MS. 2593: Middle English. Lyrics. (34 sheets.) 

. Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Ashmole 328: Byrhtferth’s Handboc 
(133 sheets.) 

. British Museum, MS. Harley 913: Kildare Poems. (64 sheets.) 

. An Answer to the Discourse of [J. J. Rousseau] etc. Translated from the 
French, Dublin, n.d. Brit. Mus. copy 8409 h.d. (40 sheets.) 

. Selected pages, with MS. annotations, from the Perkins copy of the Second 
Folio of Shakespeare in the Huntington Library. (12 pages.) 

- Trinity College, Dublin, MS. D.4.12 (No. 213) Piers Plowman. (52 pp.) 

. Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional, MS. F. 1, Moderna 816: General e Grande 
Estoria of Alfons» el Sabio, Folios 1-223. (242 sheets.) 
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24. 


25. 
26. 


27. 
28. 


29. 
. Oxford, leian Library, MS. an 626 (missing leaves supplied from 
31. 
32. 
33. 
. Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. B 1.45. (James’ Catalogue, No. 43), 


35. 
. Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris MS. francais 1448, fols. 216-72, La Bataille 
37. 


38. 
39. 


1 Brteh Museum, MS. Egerton 1994. Fifteen English Plays. (350 sheets.) 
41. 


42. 
43. 
. Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Bodl. 264, Folios 1-196: Roman d’ Alex- 
45. 
. Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Bodl. 686, Folios 208b-21a: The daunce of 
47. 
. British Museum, MS. Lansdowne 699, Folios 41b-66b: Lydgate’s Danse 
49. 


52. 





Rotographs of Manuscripts and Rare Printed Books 


27 documents in the Public Record Office relating to William Fleetwood. 
(State Papers Office.) (40 sheets.) 
British Museum, MS. Harley 207; The Banckett of John the Reve. (30 sheets.) 
Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, francais 12577: Rommans de Perceval le 
Galois. (277 sheets.) 
British Museum, MS. Addit. 26787: Moral Treatise in Latin by John 
Skelton. (30 sheets.) 
British Museum, MS. Addit. 39996, Folios 1-23: History of the Birth and 
Life of Christ in Middle English. (23 sheets.) [For the remainder of this 
— see No. 49.] 

us Christi College, Cambridge, MS., 357: Translation of Diodorus 
Sie us by John Skelton. (265 pp 


MS. Bodl. 376): Magnae Derivationes of Uguccione da Pisa (197 sheets.) 
Chaucer, Troilus and Criseyde, Wynkyn de Worde edition of 1517. 
Huntington Library. (141 sheets.) 

Francis Meres, Palladis Tamia, first edition, 1598, Huntington Library. 
(337 sheets.) 

Library of Shrewsbury School, Shrewsbury, England, MS. Mus. iii. 42: 
Latin Anthems with Music and fragments of three Mystery Plays. (43 pp.) 


ane i miscellany including sermons in English, French, and Latin: 
sheets 

Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. R.3.21. (James’ Catalogue, No. 601) 
Folios 51b-83a; Curia Sapiencie by John Lydgate. (33 sheets.) 


en Aleschans. (57 sheets.) 

British Museum, MS. Harley 2054, Folios 13b-22a. Extracts from the 

Company of Smith’s Book of Accounts, Chester. (18 sheets.) 

British Museum, MS. Harley 875; Piers Plowman (A text). (24 sheets.) 

— Museum, MS. Addit. 34221. Six plays or shows performed at Ape- 
rp, 1640-1650. (283 sheets.) 


British Museum, MS. Addit. 22583, Poems, chiefly in Latin, by William 
Gager. (102 sheets.) 

British Museum, MS. Royal 12.A. lix—only that portion of the MS. which 
contains a poem by William Gager, entitled Pyramis (in Latin). (22 sheets.) 
Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Digby 86: Miscellaneous pieces in Anglo- 
French, Middle English, and Latin. (208 sheets.) 


andre. (386 sheets.) 
Bern, Stadtbibliothek, MS. 568, Folios 18-79: Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
Historia Britonum with unique dedication to King Stephen. (63 sheets.) 


Poulys ‘otherweyes called Makabre, by Lydgate. (18 sheets.) 
Allegoriae Poeticae by Alexander Neckam, 1520. Printed copy in British 
Museum. (58 sheets.) 


Macabre. (26 sheets.) 

British Museum, MS. Addit. 39996, Folios 24a-69b: History of the Birth 

ar Boe i) Christ in Middle English. A continuation of No. 28 above. 
eets. 


. Merton College, Oxford, MS. 299, Folios 1-130b: Super Ovidiit Metamor- 
51. 


phoses by Nic ~ Trivet. (135 sheets. ) 

The Pastyme of People: The Cronyclis of dyvers realmys and most specy- 
ally of the realme of England—J. Rastell eatin, 1529). Printed copy 
in British Museum. (69 sheets.) 

Florence Biblioteca Riccardiana, MS. 2943: Perceval le Galois (Roman de 
la Curne). (127 sheets.) 











70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
1s. 
76. 
77. 
78. 


79. 


Rotographs of Manuscripts and Rare Printed Books 


. Rome, Vatican Library, Queen Christina of Sweden Collections, MS. 


1364, Romans d’Alixandere. (241 sheets.) 


. Edinburgh, National Library (formerly Advocates’ Library), MS. of 


Percival le Galois. (262 sheets.) 


. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. francais 12, 576, Percival le Galois 


262 sheets.) 
untington Library, California, Holograph MSS. of Pope’s Moral 


: Essays. (66 sheets.) 
- Manchester, Free Reference Library, Collection of Broadside Ballads, 


= marks: 310 D2, D3. (113 sheets.) 
ritish Museum, MS. Harley 3760: Latin Sermons by Bishop Thomas 
Brunton. (323 sheets.) 


. Durham, Cathedral Library, MS. C. IV. 27 B: Le Roman de Toute 


Chevalerie by Thomas (or Eustache) de Kent. (179 sheets.) 

Oxford, Bodleian Library, MSS. Wood E 25, 401, 402, 416, 417, 276a, 

yen _— of black-letter ballads made by Anthony Wood (303 
eets. 


. Vienna, National Library, MS. 2603, folios 1-100b: Roman de Brut by 


Wace. (101 sheets.) 


. Vienna, National Library, MS. 3929, folios 218-223; Wycliff’s Responsiones 


ad Radulphym Strodum (11 sheets.) 


. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. Mazarine 3876: Latin Commentary 


on Ovid’s Metamorphoses (424 sheets.) 


. British Museum, MS. Addit. 36,614: Perceval le Galois (269 sheets.) 
. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. francais 24,364: Le Roman de Toule 


Chevalerie (173 sheets.) 


. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. francais 1450, ff. 158-188: Perceval /e 


Galois. (59 sheets.) 


. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. francais 2201, folios 1-104b: Poems 


by Granson, supplemented by folios 69b-71b from MS. francais 1131: 
ompleinte Amoureuse de Saint Valentin (110 sheets.) 

Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. francais 337, folios 1-115: Livre 

d’ Artus (230 sheets.) 


. St. John’s College, Cambridge, MS. 284. H. 19: Jephihai by John Chris- 


topherson (58 sheets.) 

Tres muy devotos —_ de la passion y una Egloga de la Resurreccion. 
Burgos, 1520. (11 sheets.) 

The Auncient Historie of the destruction of Troy, newly corrected by W. 
Fiston, London, 1596. (306 sheets.) 

British Museum MS. Addit. 11,513: Letter-Book of Sir George Etherege. 
(201 sheets.) 

Cambridge University Library, MS. II. 3. 21: Boethius, De Consolatione 
Philosophiae, the Latin text, Chaucer’s translation, and an Expositio of 
Boethius by Johannes Theutonicus. (209 sheets.) 

Montpellier, Ecole de Médecine, MS. 249: Perceval le Galois. (591 sheets.) 
British Museum copy of Abreham Fraunce: The Third part of the Countesse 
of Pembrokes Yvychurch—Entituled, Amintas Dale, 1592. (63 sheets.) 
British Museum copy of Stephan Batman: The Golden Booke of the 
Leaden Goddes, 1577. (40 sheets.) 

Paris, Bibliothéque National MS. latin 5694, containing the Historia 
Trojana of Guido delle Colonne. (263 sheets.) 

Bibliothéque Nationale MS. francais 12467: Recueil d’anciennes poésies 
francaises (196 sheets). Folio 48 is missing, but it is probable that this 
was missing in the original. 

British Museum, Egerton MS. 1850: autobiographical letter of the poet 
Robert Burns, addressed to Dr. Moore, Aug. 2, 1787, with Moore's endorse- 
ment in Dr. Currie’s hand, Sept. 23. (19 sheets). 


. Bodleian Library copy of Ant. Munday, Zelauto, the Fountain of fame, three 
81. 


oe J. Charlewood, 1580 (85 sheets). 
ibliothéque Nationale MS. francais 24404: Roman de Cléomadés et 
de Berte aus grans piés, par Adanet le Roi. (463 sheets.) 
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. Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. francais 24430 (anciennement Sorbonne 


454): Roman de Cléomandés, par Adenet le Roi, Récit d’un ménestrel de 
Reims, etc. (miscellaneous collection of pieces in Old French), (350 sheets.) 


. Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Digby 233, folios 1-182. 15th century 


English translation of De Regimine Principum of Egidio de Colonna. 
(364 sheets.) 


. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. francais 1447: 1. Le Roman de Floire et 


Blancheflour, folios 1-20. 2. Le Rommant de Berte, folios 21-66. 3. Le 
Roumang de Claris et de Laris, folios 67-256. (513 sheets.) 


. Paris, Bibliothéque de |’Arsénal, MS. 3142 (anciennement belles-lettres 


francais 175): Cléomadés and other writings in Old French (642 sheets.) 


. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. latin 16787: Peter Berchorius, “De 


fabulis poetarum” (Lib. XV of Reductorium Morale). (132 sheets.) 


, — eerste Nationale, MS. francais 1453: Perceval le Galois. (580 
sheets. 
. Wm. Turner: The Huntying & Satine out of the Romyshe foxe, 2d ed. 1543. 


(Brit. Mus. copy). (49 sheets 


. A plaine Path to perfect Vertue, deuised and found out by Mancinus a Latin 


poet, and translated into English by G. Turberille, 1568. (Brit. Mus. 
copy: C. 39. b. 27). (71 sheets.) 


. British Museum, MS. Arundel 249, fols. 94a-117b: Latin Poems of Stephen 


Surigone. (46 sheets.) 


. Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. 1061, John Christopherson’s Jephthae. 
. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. francais 1429: Perceval le Galois. (758 


sheets.) 


. British Museum, MS. Harley 4604: ‘Directions for Speech and Style, 


containing all the figures of rhetoric, etc. by John Hoskins.” 16th century. 
(29 sheets.) 


. British Museum, MS. Addit. 5665: Ritson Manuscript, containing a 


collection of songs and hymns in English and Latin, together with the 
musical notation. (148 sheets.) 


. Tours, MS, 939, ff. 1-147: Partonopeus de Blois. (145 sheets.) 
. Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. francais 12565: Voeux du Paon, Restor du 


Paon, Parfait du Paon. (594 sheets.) 


. Bibliothéque de ]’Arsenal, MS. 3653: Changons faites en l’honneur de la 


Nativité de Jhesu Crist. (64 sheets.) 


. English, French, and Latin versions, from various sources, of St. Edmund’s 


Speculum Ecclesia. (372 sheets.) 


. Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. latin 14380: Guillaume de Conches’ 


Commentary on Boethius. (197 sheets.) 


. Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. latin 18424: Nicolas Trivet’s Commentary 


on Boethius. (367 sheets.) 


- Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. francais 2368: Collection of Noels by Jehan 


Tisserant and others (1494-1498). (70 sheets.) 


. British Museum, G. 2393: The most strange and admiral discoverie of the 


Three Witches of Warboys arrainged .... at the last Assises at Hunting- 
ton .... London, 1593. (56 sheets.) 


. British Museum, C. 21. b. 47: A Dialogue betwixt two Englyshe Men, whereof 


one was called Salem and the other Bizance. London, in Aedib. Tho. 
Berthelet, 1553. (107 sheets.) 


. Bibliothéque National, MS. francais 372, Cangé 69: Le Rowman de Petit 


Renart de Moralité, by Jaquemes Gélée. 13th Century. (120 sheets.) 


. Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. francais 1727: Poems of Alain Chartier. 


(376 sheets.) 


. Bibliothéque National, MS. frangais 1581, Lancelot 165: Li Brance de 


Renart que Jakemars Giélée treita. (111 sheets.) 


. Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. francais 1593, olim Fouchet: Li Noviaus 


Renarz par Jacquemart Giélée de Lille en Flanders. (113 sheets.) 


. Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. francais 25566, La Valliére 81: Renart-le- 


Nouvel. (136 sheets.) 
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109. British Museum, MS. Addit. 36671: Guido delle Colonne, Historia Tro- 


— 


ow 


jana, 1338. (148 sheets.) 

. Paris Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. latin 5695: Historia Trojana. (145 
sheets.) 

. British Museum, MS. Arundel 56: Anglo-Norman Chronicle of Nicholas 
Trivet (‘containing the story of Constance, which Chaucer used as the 
basis for the Man of Lawe’s Tale, etc.”’) (76 sheets.) 

. Britisor Museum, MS. Harley 4123: Guido delle Colonne: Historia 
T(rojah “Scripsit Albertus filius Jonis Alberti presbiter, a.p. 1300.” 
(76 sheets.) 

. Berlin, Preussische Staatsbibliothek, MS. Gall. f. 130: Histoire dela reyne 
Berte etdu roy Pepin. (108 sheets.) 


14. Lisbon, Cod. 276 (sec. xv): Castello perigozo, Livro Ascetico. (162 sheets.) 
15. A series of 37 French plays of the XVIIth Century (mainly from copies 





in the Bibliothéque Nationale) bound up in nine volumes: 

I Gillet de las Tessonnerie: La Mort de Valentine et d’Isidore, Paris, 

1648. (68 sheets.) 

Anon.: La Mort des enfants de Brute, Paris, 1648. (47 sheets.) 

Jobert: Balde, reine des Sarmates, Paris, 1651. (56 sheets.) 

Scarron: Les Boutades du Capitan Matamore et ses comédies, 

Paris, Sommaville, 1647. (61 sheets.) 

Baro: Le Prince fugitif, Paris, 1649. (48 sheets.) 

Baro: Cariste, Paris, 1651. (64 sheets.) 

Baro: Rosemonde, Paris, 1651. (49 sheets.) 

Baro: L’A mante vindicative, Paris, 1652. (52 sheets.) 

III d’Ennetiéres: Sainte Aldegonde, Tournay, 1645. (55 sheets.) 
d’Aubignac: Sainte Catherine, Caen, 1649. (47 sheets.) 

Mlle. Cosnard: Les Chastes martirs, Paris, 1650. (37 sheets.) 

Mme de Saint-Balmon: Les Jumeaux Martirs, Paris, 1650. (56 
sheets.) 

Mme. de Saine-Balmon: La Fille généreuse, Paris, 1650. (MS. 
copy Bibl. Nat. MS. Francais 25489.) (60 sheets.) 

IV Brosse: Le Turne de Virgile, Paris, 1647. (Scene 4 missing, pp. 
28-29, 30-31; apparently missing in the original—Arsenal, B. L. 
9776. ) (49 sheets. ) 

Brosse: L’ A veugle clairvoyant, Paris, 1650. (63 sheets.) 
Boisrobert : La Jalouse d’elle-mesme, Paris, 1650. (73 sheets.) 

V Magnon: Le Grand Tamerlan et Bajazet, Paris, 1648. (60 sheets.) 

Magnon: Artaxerce, Paris, 1645. (54 sheets.) 

Magnon: Séjanus, Paris, 1647. (51 sheets.) 

Magnon: Le Mariage d’Oroondate et de Statira, Paris, 1648. (72 

sheets.) 

La Calprenéde: Jeanne, reyne d’Angleterre, Paris, Sommaville, 

1638. (101 sheets.) 

La Calprenéde: Edouard, Paris, Courbé, 1640. (52 sheets.) 

La Calprenéde: Herménigtide, Paris, Sommaville, 1643. (51 sheets.) 

La Calprenéde: La Mort des enfants d’Hérode, Paris, Courbé, 

1639. (52 sheets.) 

d’Ouville: La Coe ffeuse d la mode, Paris, 1647. (66 sheets.) 

d’Ouville: Le Mort vivant, Paris, 1646. (70 sheets.) 

— Les Soupcons sur les apparences, Paris, 1650. (72 

sheets 

d’Ouville: Aimer sans savoir qui, Paris, 1646. (40 sheets.) 

d’Ouville: Jodelet astrologue, Paris, 1646. (38 sheets.) 

VIII Griguette: La Mort de Germanic Coser, Dijon, 1646. (124 sheets.) 

L. J. Donnet: Le Triomphe des Bergers, Paris, 1646. (102 sheets.) 
Sainte-Columbe: Le Jugement de Nostre Seigneur, Paris, 1651. 
(19 sheets.) 


I 


_ 


V 


_ 


VI 


— 








Rotographs of Manuscripts and Rare Printed Books 


IX Regnault: Blanche de Bourbon, Paris, Quinet, 1642. (53 sheets.) 
1.D.B.1.: Le Sage Visionnaire, Paris, 1648. (52 sheets.) 
Bouvot : Judith oul’ Amour dela Patrie, Paris, 1649. (31 sheets.) 
Louis Cadet: Oromazes, Paris, 1650. (18 sheets.) 
Le Bigre: Adolphe ou le Bigame généreux, Paris, 1650. (35 
sheets.) 
. Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Digby 133 (ff. 95a-145a): Play of 
Mary M agdalene. (51 sheets.) 
. Madrid, Biblioteca de El Escorial, MS. I. j. 4: Spanish Old Testament, 
translated from the Vulgate and collated with the Hebrew. (936 sheets.) 
. Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, MS. Monacensis 4533: Patrum 
Homeliae de tempore ab adventu usque ad sabbatum sanctum. ... Paulo 
Diacono. (483 sheets.) 
. Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, MS. Monacensis 4534: Patrum 
Homdlies ...@ sabbato sancto usque in adventum; item de Sanctis. (570 
sheets. 
. British Museum 4256.b: Henry Cheeke, A certayne Tragedie wrytten fyrs, 
in Italian by F. N. B., entituled Freewyl, and translated into Englischet, 
London, John Tysdale, 1589? (110 sheets.) 
. Karlsruhe, Badische Landesbibliothek, 2 Vols.: I, MS. Augiensis XIX 
(293 sheets); II, MS. Augiensis XXIX (83 sheets): Paul the Deacon's 
Homilarium, 9th century. 
. British Museum, C. 32, m. 3: La gran conquista de Ultramar. Salamanca 
por Hans Giesser, 1503 (220 sheets, pp. 41-44 inc. missing in original.) 
; ee Muncipale, MS. 938: Ogier de Danemarche. (205 
sheets. 
. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. 15097: Roman de Berinus. (250 
sheets.) 


5. Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional, MS. J.1: La Grande Historia de la Con- 


quista de Uliramar. (361 sheets. ) 
: ay Biblioteca Nacional, MS. 2454: La Conquista de Uliramar. (232 
sheets 
. British Museum, MS. Lansdowne 807: containing (inter alia) a play, 
The Second M ayden’ 's ~ (28 sheets.) 
. British Museum, MS. Royal 7 D. xvii: containing (inter alia) De con- 
temptu Mundi, fols. 184-212, (29 sheets.) 
. British Museum, 86.i.12 (2): Mairet: Marc Antoine, edition of Paris, 
Sommaville, 1637. (52 sheets.) 
. British Museum, C.2.7.b: ~ historie of the damnable life and deserved 
death of Dr. John Faustus... translated into English by P. F. Gent. 
London, 1592. (44 sheets.) 
5 Bamberg, Staatsbibliothek, MS. A. 73: William, abbot of Ebersberg, 
Expositioi in Cantico C. ‘anticorum. (98 sheets.) 
. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. Nouvelle Acquisition 6614 (Thirteenth 
century): Perceval. (343 sheets.) 
3 joan I Museum, Works by Jean de Schelandre (pseud. Daniel d’An- 
ores) : 
1073.a.23. (1): Tyre et Sidon, tragédie . . . Paris, 1608 (63 sheets). 
CA41.c.12: Les trois premiers des sept tableaux de penitence . . . Paris, 1609. 
oe” Les deux premiers livres de ia Stuartide ... Paris, 1611 (96 
eets. 
. British Museum, MS. Harley 3014: Williram, Jn Cantica canticorum. 
(46 sheets.) 
" pay dee) Museum, Dyce Collection, MS. 39: The Parliament of 
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151. 
152. 
153. 
154, 
155. 
156. 
157. 
158. 
159. 
. British Museum, 630 g. 29: Baltasar Gracidn, Obras (Vol. I, El Criti- 
161. 


Rotographs of Manuscripts and Rare Printed Books 


Vienna Nationalbibliothek: Williram, Expositio. 
Cod. Vindob. 2686 (42 sheets) ; 
Cod. Vindob. 1147 (88 sheets); 
Cod. Vindob. 12847 (3 sheets). 
Munich, Bayerische Staats-Bibliothek: Williram, Expositio, CGM 10 
(420 sheets) ; CGM 40 (295 sheets); CGM 77. (277 Fie, 
Wolfenbuttel, Herzog-August-Bibliothek Cod. Guelferbytanus Gud. Lat. 
131: Williram, Expositio. (338 sheets.) 
Maihingen, State Library: HS III deutsch I 15th century: Williram 
Expositio. (586 sheets.) 
Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. Francais 777: Roman de Berinus et 
de Son Fils Aigres. (302 sheets.) 
— Bibliotheque Municipale, MS. 248: Perceval. (152 
sheets. 
Berlin, Preussische Staatsbibliothek, MS. 794 Theol. Qu. 140: Williram, 
Expositio. (180 sheets.) 
Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. Francais 1450: Chrestien de Troyes, 
Li Romans de Percival. (60 sheets.) 
Bern, Stadtbibliothek Codex Bern 354: (1) Contes et fabliaux; (2) Le 
Roman des Sept Sages ; (3) Le Roman du Saint-Graal. (556 sheets.) 
Paris, Bibliothéque de |’Arsenal, MS. 3343: Le Roman du Berinus et de 
Son Fils Aigres. (507 sheets.) 
Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale Z. 13263: Baltasar Gracidn, El Criticén 
ssa edition of Primera Parte, Madrid, Pablo de Val, 1658. (147 
sheets. 
Trier, Stadtbibliothek, MS. 805, ff. 1-57: Williram Expositio. (116 sheets). 
Dresden, Sachsiche Landesbibliothek, MS. A. 167*: Williram, Expositio. 
(26 sheets.) 
Bern, Stadtbibliothek Codex Bern 113: Li Romans di Perceval and other 
material, (583 sheets.) 
Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. Francais 22542: Philippe de Mézieres, 
Le songe du vieil pélerin. (376 sheets.) 
British Museum: Baltasar Gracidn, El Criticén, primera parte, Zaragosa, 
Ivan Nogves, 1651. (149 sheets.) 
British Museum, MS. Cotton Vesp. E. xx1: The Contemporary Register 
of Abbot Adam of "Peterborough. (106 sheets.) 
Stuttgart, Landesbibliothek, Cod. theol. et philos. 4° N. 48: Williram, 
Expositio. (68 sheets.) 
British Museum, MS. Addit. 18920: John Harington’s Orlando Furioso. 
(340 sheets.) 
British Museum: Baltasar Gracidn, El Criticon, segunda parte, Huesca, 
Ivan Nogves, 1653. (153 sheets.) 
British Museum: Baltasar Graci4n, El Criticon, tercera parte, Madrid, 
Pablo de Val, 1657. (184 sheets.) 
Brussels, Bibliothéque Royale, MS. 2902 (9505-6): Nicole d’Oresme, 
Traduction des ethiques d’ Aristote. (447 sheets.) 
British Museum, Royal MS. 18. B.xxm: 15th-century Collection of 
Sermons in Latin and English. (174 sheets.) 
Leiden, Bibliothek der Rijks-Universiteit, MS. B.P.L. 130: Williram, Ex- 
positio. ’(215 sheets.) 


con) Madrid, Pablo de V a. 1664. (228 sheets.) 
Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, MS. Francais 794: Ten romances, by 
Chrétien de Troyes e# al. (871 sheets on 436 leaves.) 
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Rotographs of Manuscripts and Rare Printed Books 


162. Brussels, Bibliothéque Royale, MS. 9240: Guido delle Colonne, Historia 
Troiana, in a French thirteenth-century translation. (197 sheets on 99 


leaves.) 

163. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale: Gabriel Gilbert, Les amours de Diane et 
d’ Endimion, Paris, 1657. (55 sheets on 28 leaves.) 

164. Leningrad, Publichnaia Biblioteka: Voltaire MSS. (autograph letters 
etc.) (31 shezts.) 

165. San Marino, California, Huntington Library: (a) Scipio Gentilis, Nereus, 
sive de natali Elizabethae ..., London, 1585 (6 sheets); (b) Angel Day, 
Thelife ... of Sir Phillip Sydney Knight . . . , London, 1586. (7 sheets.) 

166. San Marino, Cal., Huntington Library: J. Sylvester, (a) The First Day 
of the Worldes Creation, London, 1595 (48 sheets); (b) The Second 
Weeke, or Childhood of the World, London, 1598 (48 sheets); (c) The 
Wood-Mans Bear,a Poem ... , London, 1620. (44 sheets.) 

167. Paris, Bibliothéque de l’Arsenal: Jean Magnon, Zenobie, reyne de Palmire. 
Tragédie..., Paris, 1660. (92 sheets on 46 leaves.) 

168. —- _ MS. Addit. 36791: Speculum Sacerdotale. (144 sheets on 

eaves. : 

169. British Museum, MS. Harley 6580: Roger Byrde, Speculum Christiani. 
(61 sheets on 31 leaves.) 

170. British Museum, MS. Harley 868: John Felton, Sermones Dominicales, 
1431. (119 sheets on 60 leaves. 

171, Breslau, Stadtbibliothek, MS. R. 347: Williram, Expositio . . .. (112 sheets 
on 56 leaves.) 

172. Brogyntyn, Salop., Harlech Library, MS. (formerly Porkington) 10: 
Miscellany of Middle English verse, etc. (203 sheets on 102 leaves.) 

173. Worcester, Cathedral Library, MS. F. 19, ff. 161r-269r: Fasciculus Morum. 


(69 sheets). 

174, yey Heralds’ College, MS. Arundel 14 (in part) only: Perceval. (72 
sheets. 

175. British Museum: Tragédie du Roi Franc-Arbitre, Geneva, 1558. (152 


sheets). 

176. Florence, Biblioteca Laurenziana, MS. Md. Pal. 141: Lives of Saints, 
copied in 1399. (334 sheets.) 

177. British Museum, 1073. a. 23 (in part): Christofle de Gamon, La Semaine, 
ou Création du Monde... contre celle du Sieur de Bartas, Paris, 1609. 
(142 sheets.) 

178. Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. 5: Ranulph Higden’s Ars Componendi 
Sermones, and similar works by others. (108 sheets.) 

179, fe Einsiedeln, Monastery Library, MS. N. 34, ff. 3v-22v. (41 sheets); 

b) Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Cod. Germ. mon. 5248:9 (2 
sheets); (c) Innsbruck, University Library, Hs. Frag. 62. (4 sheets.) All 
fragments of Williram’s Expositio. ... 

180, British Museum: (a) Francesco Negri, Tragedia di F.N.B. éntitolata 
Libero Arbitrio, s.l., 1546 (83 sheets); (b) John Crispin, Liberum Ar- 
bitrium Tragedia, Geneva, 1559. (136 sheets.) 

181. Budapest, Rad4y Library of the Reformed Theological Academy: Steph. 
Illyefalvi, Jephta, sive Tragoedia Jephiae, Colosvar, 1590. (20 sheets.) 

182. Cambridge, St. John’s College, MS. 29 (B. 7): Fifteenth century, frag- 
ment of Y potis,and the Prick of Conscience. (120 sheets.) 

183, Leningrad, Publichnaia Biblioteka: Voltaire’s Sottisier, with various MS. 
notes and comments. (137 sheets.) 

184, Trier, Stadtbibliothek, MS. C.M. 1118-LXXII: Friedrich von Spee, 
Trutznachtigall. (166 sheets.) 

185. British Museum, MS. Cotton Tiberius D. vi: Trevisa’s translation of 

> Higden’s Polychronicon. (297 sheets.) 





186. 
187. 
188. 
189, 


190. 
191, 


192. 
193. 
194, 
195. 
196, 
197. 
198, 
199, 
200. 
201. 
202. 


203. 


. British Museum, MS. Harley 2277: Lives of Saints. (233 sheets.) 
. British Museum, 1213. 1. 39: J. Brunsuerdi, Progymnasmata quaedam po- 


207. 


. British Museum, MS. Stowe 957: The Latin academic play Absalom. (58 


210. 
211. 


212. 
213. 
214. 


Rotographs of Manuscripts and Rare Printed Books 


Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. Fond. All. 134: Friedrich von Spee, 
Trutznachtigall. (388 sheets.) 

Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. Inv. Res. Y f 72: Mistére de la Ven- 
geance de Nostre-Seigneur. (214 sheets.) 

Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. Fr. 99: Li Roumans du bon chevalier 
Tristan .. .. (1550 sheets.) 

(a) British Museum, 11728.f.11: Francisco de Torrilla, La segunda Mag- 
dalena y sirenade Napoles . .. , Madrid, 1700? (17 sheets.) 

(b) British Museum, 11725.c.16: Agustin Moreto, Escarraman ..., Mae 
drid, 1671. (7 sheets.) 
(c) British Museum, 1072.h.14(8): Bernardino Rodriguez, El Renegado 
Zanaga ..., Madrid, 1700? (19 sheets.) 

Cambridge, Corpus Christi College, MS. 402: Ancren Riwle. (118 sheets.) 
Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. espagnole 488: Historia de Alexandro. 
(192 sheets.) 

Oxford, All Souls College, MS. 189: Sixteenth-century Miscellany of Span- 
ish verse. (380 sheets.) 

Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional, MS. 212: Agustin Moreto, Antes morir que 
pecar ....(47 sheets.) 

Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional, MS. 1087: Agustin Moreto, F/ Eneas de 
Dios .... (121 sheets.) 

Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional, MS. 2276: Agustin Moreto [or Juan de 
Lemus?], Nadie pierdala Esperanza ... . (104 sheets.) 

Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional, MS. 1929: Agustin Moreto and others, La 
Luna Africana. Comedia de neuve ingenios. (130 sheets.) 

Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional, MS. 2648: Agustin Moreto, El Poder de la 
Amistad. (73 sheets.) 

Cambridge, St. John’s College, MS. 28 (B 6): Lives and Legends of Saints. 
(82 sheets.) 

Arras, Bibliothéque Municipale MS. 697 ff. 309-485; Eustache Mercade, 
Mistére dela Vengeance de Nostre-Seigneur. (354 sheets.) 

Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Tanner 207: Latin academic play, Byrsa 
Basilica. (95 sheets.) 

Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Laud Miscellaneous 23: English homiletic 
miscellany. (117 sheets.) 

Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, Z-12773 (1): Michel-David de La Bizar- 
ditre, Caractéres des Auteurs anciens et modernes et les Jugemens de leurs 
Ouvrages, Paris, 1704. (126 sheets.) 

Strassburg, Bibliothéque de |’Université, MS. d. Man. nr. 80: Friedrich 
von Spee, Trutsnachtigall. (author’s autograph MS.) (141 sheets.) 


etica, London, 1590. (32 sheets.) 


. British Museum, 807. a. 20: N. Carri de scriptorum Brit. paucitate oratio, 


London, 1576. (26 sheets.) 
British Museum, C. 34. f. 13: [Ockland, Chr.], Elizabetheis, sive de pacatis- 
simo Angliae statu, liber secundus, London, 1589. (26 sheets.) 


sheets.) 


. British Museum, MS. Addit. 20061: The Latin academic play Sapientia 


Salomonis. (32 sheets.) 

British Museum, C. 21. c. 66: Sir Degare .. . . (18 sheets.) 

British Museum, MS. Royal 18. B. xxv: English sermons for the whole 
year. (138 sheets.) 

Latin Writings of Richard Rolle. Portions of eight different MSS. at Oxford, 
Hereford, and Dublin. (208 sheets.) 

British Museum, MSS. Sloane 1584, ff. 89°-96", and Addit. 34193, ff. 131- 
137: Richard Rolle, The Rules for Hermits. (15 sheets). 

Vienna, Nazionalbibliothek, MS. Kremsmiinster 32: Williram, Expositio 
. -.~ (100 sheets.) 
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Rotographs of Manuscripts and Rare Printed Books 


. British Museum, MS. Addit. 33271: Sixteenth Century collection of letters 


and speeches by Roger Ascham and others. (85 sheets). 


. Rome, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, MS. Pal. 73: Williram, Expositio 


(66 66 sheets.) 


A Rome, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, MS. Vat. 5096: Williram, Ex- 


sitio . . (29 sheets.) 
aris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. francais 103: Le Romman de Tristan et 
Yseult. (770 sheets.) 


. Munich, Staatsbibliothek, HS. 14478, ff. 78*-165": Bede’s Commentaries 


on Acts (Ninth Century). (196 sheets.) 


. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. francais 334: Le Roman de Tristan. (707 


sheets.) 


. Trier, Seminarbibliothek, HS. 57: Bede’s Commentary on Acts. (161 


sheets.) 


. Stuttgart, Landesbibliothek, H.B. VII Patres 41: Bede’s Commentary on 


Acts and on the Apocalypse. (149 sheets). 


. Cambridge, Gonville and Caius College, MS. 136, ff. 163-227: Grammatical 


Works of John of Garland. (33 sheets.) 


. Cambridge, Gonville and Caius College, MS. 385, pe 68-140, 211-299: 


Grammatical Works of John of Garland. (81 sheets. 


. Cambridge, Gonville and Caius College, MS. 593, ff. 54-105v: Gram- 


matical Works of John of Garland. (53 sheets). 


. Lincoln, Cathedral Library, MS. 132 (C. 5. 8): Grammatical Works of 


John of Garland, etc. (163 sheets). 


. Karlsruhe, Landesbibliothek, Cod. Augiensis XLIII, ff. 1-180: Bede’s 


—- on Acts, the Catholic Epistles and the Apocalypse. (360 
eets. 


. Karlsruhe, Landesbibliothek, Cod. Aug. LX XVII, ff. 1-76: Bede’s Com- 


mentaries on Acts and the Reéractatio. (152 sheets.) 


. Karlsruhe, Landesbibliothek, Cod. Aug. CLIII, ff. 1-170: Bede’s Com- 


mentaries on Acts, the Catholic ames and the ’ Apocalypse. (343 sheets.) 
aminio Scala, J/ teatro delle favole rap- 

ca. , Venice, 1611. (168 sheets.) 
ritish Museum, MS. Royal 15. A. XXXII, ff. 43-73: Grammatical Works 


” of John of Garland. (30 sheets.) 
. British Museum, MS. Addit. 15832, ff. 1-28; Grammatical Works of John 


of Garland. (29 sheets.) 


. British Museum, MS. Harley 3244: Miscellany, including Elucidarium, 


William Peraldus’ Summa, Alanus’ Penitentiale. (191 sheets.) 


. Oxford, Bodleian Library, MSS. Rawl. G96 (pp. 132-154) and C. 496 


(ff. 26r-39v): John of Garland, Ars lectoria ecclesiae. (27 sheets.) 


. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. francais 1419: Le histoire du bon roy 


Alixandre (754 sheets.) 


. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. francais 9342: La geste ou histoire du 


noble roy Alixandre. (455 sheets.) 


. Bruges, Bibliothéque de la Ville, MS. 546, ff. 25r-42v, 53v-77r, 89r-145v: 


John of Garland, Clavis Compendii, Ars lectoria ecclesiae, Compendium 
Grammaticae. (197 sheets.) 


. Erfurt, a ene MS. Q156, ff. 106r-138v: John of Garland, Ars 


lectoria ecclesiae. (66 


sheets.) 
. St. Gall, Monastery ope HS. 259: Bede’s Commentaries on Acts and 


on the Apocalypse. (304 shee 


. St. Gall, Monastery Library, TS. 260: Bede’s Commentaries on Acts and 


on the Apocalypse. (388 sheets.) 


. Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Ashmole 42: North English Homily Col- 


lection of the early fifteenth century. (250 sheets.) 


. Donaueschingen, Stadtbibliothek, MS. 137: Fifteenth century Passions- 


spiel. (92 sheets.) 




















Rotographs of Manuscripts and Rare Printed Books 


243. omer Biblioteca de Palacio, MS. [s.n.]: La Conquista de Ultramar. (370 

eets. 

244. Rouen, Bibliothéque de la Ville, MS. 2665: Etat du Domaine Royale dans 
les Vicomtés de Rouen . . . (449 sheets.) 

245. British Museum, MS. Harley 6035: Diary of Sir Francis Walsingham, 
1583-1584. (119 sheets.) 

246. Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Rawlinson Poetry 241: A collection of 
thirteenth century French poems. (137 sheets.) 

247. Leningrad, Publichnaia Biblioteka: Marginal Notes by Voltaire (a) in the 
Examen de la Religion (1761); (b) in the Examen Critique des A pologistes 
de la Religion Chrétienne (1776). (35 sheets.) 

248. Karlsruhe, Landesbibliothek, Cod. K 1020: A Low German Benedectine 
Rule of the 14th-15th century. (153 sheets.) 

249. Beuron, Abbey Library, Cod. XII: A Low German Benedictine Rule of 
the 14th-15th century. (39 sheets.) 

250. Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Rawlinson B. 478: Edmund Spenser’s 
View of the Present State of Ireland. (114 sheets.) 

251. ee Trinity College, MS. 594: Piers Plowman (R. 3. 14). (74 

eets. 

252. Paris, Bibliothéque de |’Arsenal: Printed Works of the Dames des 

es:— 
(a) Les Oeuvres de Mesdames des Roches de Poetiers Mere et fille. Second 
edition .. . 1579. (169 sheets.) 
(b) Les Secondes Oeuvres de Mesdames des Roches de Poictiers, Mere et 
Jille . . . 1585. (142 sheets.) 
(c) Les Missives de Mesdames des Roches de Poitiers Mere et fille . . . 1586. 
(81 sheets.) 

253. British Museum, C. 32. m. 4: Cosmographia Breve Introductoria; El libro del 
famoso Marco Paulo veneciana. 1503. (39 sheets.) 

254. British Museum, MS. Harley 2247, ff. 1-214: English Homilies for the 
Liturgical Year. (215 sheets.) 

255. British Museum, MS. Harley 2276: English Homilies. (149 sheets.) 

256. Worcester Cathedral, MS. Q. 50: Alexander Neckham, De Utensilibus, 
etc. (137 sheets.) 

257. Cambridge, St. John’s College, MS. 57: Master Martin, Questiones; 
Stephen Langton, Summa . . . and Questiones. (353 sheets.) 

258. ot Merton College, MS. 44, ff. 89-165: The Ancren Riwle, etc. (77 
sheets. 

259. Cambridge, Caius College, MS. 234: The Ancren Riwle, etc. (185 sheets.) 

260. British Museum, MS. Egerton 2890: The Exempla of Odo of Cheriton. 


(252 sheets.) 


Requests and suggestions for the procuring of new rotographs should be sent 


to the Chairman of the Committee on Selection, Professor Walter L. Bullock, 


University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 





















































RESEARCH GROUP MEETINGS AT ST. LOUIS 


Officers of the rage will please send to the Chairman of the Program Com- 
mittee as promptly as possible any corrections of errors in this preliminary an- 
nouncement or any request for change in the schedule as here proposed. 


Plt, aneenlalitpgperd comes tba 





THURSDAY, DECEMBER 28, 9:00 a.m. 


General Topics IV, Practical Phonetics. Chairman, A. A. Hill, University of Vir- 
ginia; Secretary, C. J. Donahue, Yale University. 

English V, Shakspere. Chairman, Thomas W. Baldwin, University of Illinois; 
Secretary, Alwin Thaler, University of Tennessee. 

English VI, The Seventeenth Century. Chairman, H. S. V. Jones, University of 
Illinois; Secretary, Brice Harris, Cornell University. 

English XI, Contemporary Literature. Chairman, Bruce Weirick, University of 
Illinois; Secreiary, Erwart Matthews, Wesleyan University. 

French VI, French Literature of the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries. Chair- 
man, Horatio Smith, Brown University; Secretary, Maurice Coindreau, Princeton 
University. 

—— IT, Spanish Literature of the Renaissance and Golden Age. Chairman, 

it A Wagner, University of Michigan; Secretary, C. E. Anibal, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

German IV, German Literature of the XIXth Century. Chairman, Otto Heller, 

Washington University; Secretary, A. J. F. Zieglschmid, Northwestern Univer- 


sity. 
Scandinavian I, Scandinavian Language and Literature. Chairman, Henning Lar- 
sen, University of Iowa. Secretary, Einar Haugen, University of Wisconsin. 





TuurspAy, DECEMBER 28, 11:00 a.m. 


General Topics V, Experimental Phonetics. Chairman, R. M. S. Heffner, Harvard 
University; Secretary, C. A. Bevans, University of Chicago. 

Comparative Literature I, Prose Fiction. Chairman, Ernest Bernbaum, University 
of Illinois; Secretary, Alpheus W. Smith, Northwestern University. 

Comparative Literature II, Popular Literature. Chairman, John W. Spargo, North- 
western University; Secretary, Thelma G. James, College of the City of Detroit. 

English III, Chaucer. Chairman, W. F. Bryan, Northwestern University; Secretary, 
Beatrice D. Brown, Upper Montclair, N. J. 

English IV, The Period of Spenser. Chairman, Ray Heffner, The Johns Hopkins 
University; Secretary, C. B. Millican, New York University. 

French V, French Literature of the Eighteenth Century. Chairman, David R. 
McKee, The Johns Hopkins University; Secretary, Mary M. Barr, New York 
University. 

Spanish III, Modern Spanish and Spanish-American Literature. Chairman, 
Arthur L. Owen, University of Kansas; Secretary, H. C. Berkowitz, University 
of Wisconsin. 

German V, Modern German Literature. Chairman, Detlev W. Schumann, Univer- 

sity of Missouri; Secretary, Friedrich W. Kaufman, Smith College. 


caiiuensiabuasenaanmennched 





Frmay, DECEMBER 29, 2:00 P.u. 


Comparative Literature II, Arthurian Romances. Chairman, John J. Parry, Univer- 
sity of Illinois; Secretary, Roland M. Smith, Wesleyan University. 

English IX, Wordsworth and His Contemporaries. Chairman, Earl Leslie Griggs, 
a of Michigan; Secretary, M. Ray Adams, Franklin and Marshal! Col- 


ege. 

English XIII, Present-Day English. Chairman, Edward C. Ehrensperger, Univer- 
sity of South Dakota; Secretary, Guy S. corny ne Brown University. 

English XIV, English Drama. Chairman, Hardin Craig, Stanford University; Secre- 
lary, Madeleine K. Doran, Wellesley College. 

American Literature (First Session). Chairman, Stanley T. Williams, Yale Univer- 

sity; Secretary, Edward S. Bradley, University of Pennsylvania. 
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Italian I, Italian Literature. Chairman, Emilio Goggio, University of Toronto; 
Secretary, Camillo P. Merlino, University of Michigan. 

German III, Goethe. Chairman, Albert W. Aron, University of Illinois; Secretary, 
Detlev W. Schumann, University of Missouri. 

Belgian Languages and Literatures. Chairman, G. L. Van Roosbroeck, Columbia 
University; Secretary, Maurice Chazin, Columbia University. 

Slavonic I, Slavonic Language and Literature (First Session). Chairman, Clarence 
A. Manning, Columbia University. 


Fripay, DECEMBER 29, 4:00 P.m. 


General Topics I, Poetic Form and General A'sthetics. Chairman, Edgar Colby 
tga Ohio Wesleyan University; Secretary, A. M. Turner, University of 
Maine. 

Comparative Literature V, The Renaissance. Chairman, Robert V. Merrill, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Secretary, V. B. Heltzel, Northwestern University. 

English IIT, Middle English Language and Literature. Chairman, J. E. Wells, Con- 
necticut College for Women; Secretary, Mary I. O’Sullivan, Rosemont College. 

English VIII, Literary Tendencies during the Second Half of the 18th Century. 

hairman, Lois Whitney, Vassar College; Secretary, J. DeLancey Ferguson, West- 
ern Reserve University. 

American Literature (Second Session). 

French I, Medieval Literature and Linguistics. Chairman, Grace Frank, Bryn 
Mawr College; Secretary, A. H. Schutz, Ohio State University. 

German II, Early New High German Language and Literature. Chairman, Bert J. 
Vos, Indiana University; Secretary, Carl Selmer, Hunter College. 

Slavonic I, Slavonic Language and Literature. (Second Session.) 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 30, 10:30 a.m. 


General Topics II, Critical Study of Romanticism. Chairman, Ernest Bernbaum, 
 <prraeal of Illinois; Secretary, Erika von Erhardt-Siebold, Mt. Holyoke Col- 
ege. 

Comparative Literature III, Anglo-German Literary Relations. Chairman, O. W. 
Long, Williams College; Secretary, Bertha Reed Coffman, Simmons College. 

Comparative Literature IV, Anglo-French Literary Relations. Chairmen, Henri 
Peyre, Yale University and D. F. Bond, University of Chicago. 

English I, Old English. Chairman, Putnam Fennell Jones, University of Pittsburgh; 
Secretary, John Collins Pope, Yale University. 

English VII, Philosophy and Literature of the Classical Period. Chairman, Richard 
F. Jones, Washington University; Secretary, John W. Draper, West Virginia 
University. 

English X, Victorian Literature. Chairman, Howard Mumford Jones, University 
of Michigan; Secretary, William D. Templeman, University of Illinois. 

French III, French Literature of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. Chair- 
man, Bert E. Young, Indiana University; Secretary, Harry V. Wann, Indiana 
State Teachers College. 

Spanish I, Spanish Language and Mediaeval Literature. Chairman, R. E. House, 
University of Iowa; Secretary, Florence Whyte, Mt. Holyoke College. 

German I, Historical Grammar. Chairman, Edwin C. Roedder, College of the City 
of New York; Secretary, E. P. Appelt, University of Wisconsin. 


J. S. P. Tatiock, University of California 
Chairman of the Program Committee 
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DEPARTMENTAL MEETINGS AT ST. LOUIS 


The Departmental Section Meetings will be held on Friday, December 29, at 
9:15 a.m. The following are the respective officers: 


English Section: Chairman, Albert C. Baugh, University of Pennsylvania; Secretary 
Alan D. McKillop, Rice Institute. 


Romance Section: Chairman, David H. Carnahan, University of Illinois; Secretary, 
George B. Weston, Harvard University. 
Germanic Section: Chairman, Richard Jente, Washington University; Secretary, 


Erich Funke, University of Iowa. 
CARLETON Brown, Secretary 


NOMINATIONS FOR THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


As candidates for the three places on the Executive Council which will become 
vacant on January 1 through the expiration of the terms of C. F. Tucker Brooke, 
Gilbert Chinard, and Eduard Prokosch, the members of the existing Council have 
placed in nomination the following persons: 

Harry M. Ayres, Columbia University. English 
LEONARD BLOOMFIELD, University of Chicago. German 
H. CaRRINGTON LANCASTER, The Johns Hopkins University. Romance 
Francis P, Macoun, Jr., Harvard University. English 
WriuraM A. N72, University of Chicago. Romance 
Henry W. NorpMEvER, New York University. German 

In accordance with the By-Laws the names of three other persons, to be sug- 
gested by the membership of the Association, will be added on the Official Ballot. 
Every member of the Association is invited to submit three names for these ad- 
ditional nominations. The Secretary will receive the names thus submitted up to 
November 1, and will then place the three receiving the highest number of votes 
on the Official Ballot along with the candidates named above by the Council. 


CARLETON Brown, Secretary 








